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PREFACE. 


The period fixed by the Punjab Government for the com- 
pilation of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve 
months, the Editor has not been able to prepare any original 
matter for the present work ; and his duties have been confined 
to throwing the already existing material into shape, supple- 
menting it as far as possible by contributions obtained from 
district officers, passing the draft through the press, circulating 
it for revision, altering it in accordance with the corrections 
and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing 
the final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this dis- 
trict consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer 
compiled between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunn ingham, 
Barrister-at-Law. Notes on certain points liave been supplied 
by district officers ; while the report on the Census of 1881 has 
been utilised. Of the present volume, Section A of Cap. V 
(General Administration), and the whole of Cap. VI (Towns), 
have been for the most part supplied by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ; Section A of Cap. Ill (Statistics of Population) has 
been taken from the Census Report ; while here and there 
passages have been extracted from Mr. Cunningham’s compila- 
tion already referred to. But with these exceptions, the great 
mass of the text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally, 
from Mr. Fanshawe’s Settlement Report of the district. 

The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been re\dsed by 
Colonels Grey and Harcourt and Messrs. Steel and Fanshawe, 
and by the Irrigation Department so far as regards the canals of 
the district. The Deputy Commissioner is responsible for the 
spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed throughout 
by bim in accordance with the prescribed system of translitera- 
tion. The final edition, though completely compiled by the 
Editor, has been passed through the press by Mr. Stack. 

The Editor. 
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ROHTAK. 

CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.— DESCRIPTIVE. 

The llohtak Jistrict is the most south-eastoru of tlie three Chapter 1 A 

districts of the Hissar division, and lies between north latitude ’ 

2r 19' and 29" 17', and east lon<ritnde 76° 17' and 77° O'. It Descriptive, 
is situated on the confines of Rajputana, far beyond the southern description, 

boundary of the Punjab proper ; and is in sliajie extraordi- 
narily like Ireland, with tlie south-eastern portion of Jhajjar super- 
added. Its length is 62 miles, and its breadth in the centre 40 
miles. The centre of the district is about 760 feet above sea level, 
and the fall of the country as far as the Jhajjar border is from nortli 
to south at about oue foot per mile. In Jhajjar the slope is slightly 
from south to north, and tlie Robtak district is remarkable as the 
point where the watershed of IMulwah to the uorth-west changes to 
that of Rdjputaua from the south. In the three northern tahsils 
there is also a very considerable slope from west to east. The 
district is bounded on the north by Ji'nd territory and the Panipat 
tahsil of Karnal ; on the east by the Souepat and Delhi tahsils of 
Delhi and the Gurgaon tahsil of the Gurgaon district ; on the snulli 
by the Patandi State, the Rewari tahsil of Gurgaon, and the Nahar 
villages of the Dujaua Nawab ; and on the west by the Dadri pargana 
of Jiud, the Bhawaui and Hausi tahsils of Hissar and the Jind terri- 
tory itself. 

It is divided into four tahsils, of which that of Gohana com- 
prises the northern, that of Jhajjar the southern, that of Sarapla 
the east central, and that of Rohtak the west central portion of the 
district. At the points of junction of the three southern tahsils, 
and completely surrounded by Rohtak villages, are situated the two 
estates of Dujaua and Mahraua, comprising an area of 11^ square 
miles, aud forming a portion of the territory of the Dujaua State. 

Some leading statistics regarding the district and the several tahsils 
into which it is divided are given in Table No. I. on the opposite 
page. The district contains two towns of more than 10,000 souls, 
as follows : — 

Rohtak ... ... ... 15,699 

Jhajjar ... ... ... 11,650 

The administrative head-quarters are situated at Rohtak a little 
to the north-west of the centre of the district ; and while only the 
southern half of the Jhajjar tahsil lies more than 25 miles from 
the civil station, the furthest points arc barely 40 miles distant. 

Rohtak stands 27th in order of area and 19th in order of popu- 
lation, among the 32 districts of the province, comprising 1 ‘70 per 
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2 CHAP. I. — THE DISTRICT. 

cent, of tlie total are-t, 2'94 per cent, of tlie total population, and 
4‘08 per cent, of the urban population of Britisli territory. It 
contains but little more than half the average area of a Punjab 
district; but in extent of cultivation it ranks eighth, and in amount 
of revenue sixth, among the districts of the province. The latitude, 
longitude, and height in feet above the sea of the principal places 
in the district aresliown below : — 


Towif. 

N. Latitude, 

E Longitude 

Feet above 
sea-level. 

Rohtak ... 

2 R" 64' 

76’ 38' 

713 

Jhajjar 

2S® 37' 

76® 41' 

800* 

Sampla ... 

290 47' 

76® 49' 

850* 

Gohana 

29® 8 * 

76° 45' 

750* 


* Approximate. 


Though Rohtak possesses no grand scenery, yet the canals 
with their belts of trees, the lines of sand-bills, the natural streams 
and lakes, and a few small rocky bills, in the south-west, give the 
district more diversified features than are met with in many of 
the plain tracts of the Funjab. The eastern border lies low, at the 
same level as the Delhi branch of the western Jamna canal, and the 
Najafgarh to which the streams of the Sahibi and ludori pass across 
the eastern corner of Jhajjar. A few miles from the east border, taken at 
the centre of the district, the surface rises gradually to a level plateau, 
which, speaking roughly, stretches as far as the town of Rohtak, 
and is in a manner demarcated east and west by two rows of 
sand-hills. Beyond the western line the surface slopes up again, 
till it ends on the Hissar border in a third high range. The depth 
of the water below the surface in the wells of those villages which 
are removed from the influence of the canals and streams, testifies 
clearly to the general exterior configuration of the country. Along 
the whole east border the depth to the water is 28 feet ; at a 
distance of ten miles from the Delhi boundary, and along a line 
drawn from below the canal village of Ganwri in Gohana to 
Khungai in Jhajjar, the average depth is 67 feet ; down the 
centre of the district from the town of Rohtak to Gwalesau the 
depth is 67 feet also ; at a distance of 7-9 miles from the western 
border, the water is 80 feet below the surface, and along the western 
boundary of the Rohtak tahsil 115 feet, Through the centre 
of the northern pargana and extending down to the Delhi and 
Hissar high road, runs a well-marked broad depression called 
locally the Nai naddi, and which was once, no doubt, an arm of 
the river Jamna. Along the bed or edges of this line of drainage, 
the Rohtak canal is brought, with a length of 32 miles in this 
district. The west of the Gohana tahsil is irrigated by the Butauah 
canal ; while the villages on the eastern border,"' and in the north- 
east of Sampla, receive water by means of long courses dug from 
the Delhi branch. The line of sand-hills which, with breaks 
here and there, runs down the eastern side of the Rohtak tahsil, 
rises to a considerable elevation in the Jhajjar sub-division which 
it crosses obliquely in a south-east direction. Below this range 
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tlie nature of tlie country cliantres, and the surface becomes 
more undulating, and the soil lighter; the deptli of tlie water from 
the surface is also less by ten feet than in the wells along the 
northern edge of the tahsil, and, except in a few westerly 
villages, does not lie more than 45 feet from tlie ground. This is 
the tract of the wells, which elsewhere in the district are found 
in numbers only in the flood-affected tract of Samjila, and in a 
few villages above and below Bahadurgarh on the low-lying eastern 
border. Along the east of the Jhajjar tahsil and in the south-east 
corner of Sampla, lie the villages which receive floods on their way 
to or from the Najafgarh jJdl, and which are locally called daltri or 
ddbar ; in the southern tahsil the course of the streams is dotted 
with lakes enclosed by sand-hills. In the extreme south-east of 
the district three small rocky hills are found, rising about 300 feet 
above the surface of the country, and of the same nature as 
many others situated in Rewari and Dadri, and visible from 
them. 

The Rohtak canal derives its origin from the first aitempt of 
Nawab Mardan Ali Khan to divert water from the old channel 
constructed for the irrig'ation of the hunting ground of Hissar- 
Firoza to the city of Delhi, which occurred in or about 1643 a.i>. 
Seeking to avail himself of the former line as far as possible, the 
great engineer took his canal out of that dug more than ^50 years 
before him at Joshi, and followed the natural de))ression of the 
Nai tiaddi to Gohaua, from which point he turned off in a south- 
east direction to Jatola below Kharkhaudah. This line may still 
be plainly traced from Gohana, to the north-east corner of Sampla, 
through Rabarha, Katwal, Bhainswal Kalan, Farmanab i3idhlan,and 
Khandah. The alignment, however, did not turn out a success, and on 
one occasion the works below Gohana, by which the watcu- was divert- 
ed from the depression, gave way, and a terrible flood poured down 
the hollow on to the old town of Lalpura, lying two miles w'est of 
Bohtak, w'hicii it is said to have destroyed. This is hardly possible, 
though the malaria engendered by the flood may have been the 
cause of the depopulation of the place; but at any rate on account 
of this accident a new line, wliicb is still in use, was dug for the 
Delhi canal, from Rer, above Joshi, to Jatola. After fertilising 
the country for 120 3’ears, the Rohtak canal, which, under the 
Mnghals, extended only as far as Gohana, ceased to flow .about ITtiO 
A.D. In 1795 it was described by George Thomas as “ out of repair, 
dried up, and in many places almost destroyed.” The people spoke of 
it regretfully then, as the ^ ahr-i-Bihisht, the Canal of Paradise. 
Water was first restored in 1821, and four years later the 
canal was properly repaired ; in 1831 it was extended to the 
town of Rohtak, and has continued to run without inter- 
ruptiou ever since. During all the mad follies of the sumun'r 
mouths of 1857, no one attempted to destroy tlie canal. ^Shortly 
after it was re-opened, the famine of 1833-34 gave an immen'O 
impulse to irrigation, and a second drought in 1837-38 led the 
people to turn their attention to the permanent use of the water 
of the canal. It leaves the Hissar branch at Joshi. 14 miles above 
the northern boundary of Gohaua, and enters the district with 
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a nominal maximum discliarge of 300 cubic feet jrer second ; the 
bed, however, is at present badly silted, and the actual discharge 
is about 220 cubic feet only. The Biitanah canal was dug in 
1836-37, in order to water the higher-lying villages to the west of 
the main central depression ; it also leaves the Hissar canal near 
Josbi, and has a maximum di.scharge of 180 cubic feet per second 
where it enters the llohtak district. Near Ganganah it divides into 
two branches, one fork passing east of Butanah, and the other 
west. Irrigation from these canals is, as a rule, effected by short 
water-courses; the only large distributaries are those to Ahmadpiir, 
Majra, Ganwri, Kabul and Piitbi, and Makrauli Khurd. The 
north-east corner of Gohaua is watered by the tail of the Waisarwalla 
llajbaha (discharge 30 cubic feet per second), which leaves the 
Rohtak canal 1 1 miles above the border. Below this corner <a 
number of cuts taken out of the Delhi canal, which is about ^ or 7 
miles distant, and known as the J.adid Rajhahas Nos. IX and XII 
(which are named locally after the villages which they irrigate), 
and the Bhainswal Rajhaha, water the border villages of the talisil. 
Rajhaha No. XII enters the district at Saragthal, and is tailed into 
the Rohtak canal, below the Rabarha bridge after crossing the lands 
of Kakanah, Jauli, Kheri Damkan and Barotah. The discharge of this 
channel is at present 90 cubic feet per second, and it is intended 
to supply irrigation to all villages below the point where it joins the 
Rohtak canal, and thus allow the obstructions caused by the old 
canal banks, across the lines of natural drainage around and above 
llahmudpur and Gobana to be removed. The villages along the 
eastern border began to irrigate in 1833-36, with the exception 
of those on the Bhainswal Rajbaha, which was constructed in 1867, 
but all the distributaries from the Delhi canal have lately been 
remodelled. The Sampla villages are irrigated by six principal water- 
courses, known as the Silanah, Sissanah, Rohnah, Barouah, Gopal- 
]>nr, and Tikri Uajbahas; the last iriigates the three detached canal 
villages ot Bahadnrgarh, Parualah and Hasanpur. The channels, 
except the last, were constructed between a.d. 1833 aud 1839 ; the 
Rohnah and Gopalpur cuts have a discharge of about 25 cubic feet 
])er second each, the others are smaller ; the Delhi canal is 3 or 4 
miles distant from the edge of the district where these water-courses 
are taken out of it. The Gopalpur Rajbaha has lately been much 
improved and extended, and it now reaches down to Asaudah. 

Closely connected with the canals are the canal drainage lines 
of the Sam|)la tahsil. These unite east of Ilasangarh, from which 
place a shallow course is scratched on the surface of the country 
through Jasaur, Asaudah and Said\haul to the depression which runs 
up from the far north end of the Najafgarh jhU to Bahadur- 
garh. A second channel, which runs down the Delhi border from 
I liana Kalan by Kutabgarh, Ladpur and Nizampur, is also 
tailed into the Bahadnrgarh depression. The west arm of the 
Rohtak drain comes from Juan, eight miles above the northern 
border of the tahsil, and passes through the villages of Ridhao, 

Gorar, Bakheta aud Humayunpur ; into it the waters of the Juan 

swamp pour, when the rains are heavy and the Delhi canal is full. 
Iwo eastern branches, the westerly from the Bhatgaon jhtl and the 
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easterly from Badanali (wliich places lie five and four miles from 
the Sampla border), unite in Khaudali and pass through Khar- 
khaudah and Rohnah to Hasangarh, the floods being diverted by a 
moderate cutting and bank from breaking across the north of 
Kharkhaudah and joining the drainage line at Thana Kalan above 
mentioned. The lines are known locally as the Ganda ndld, putrid 
channel, or had-ro, and during late years they have wrought terrible 
havoc in the villages which tliey traverse. The channel was badly 
(diosen, and was quite unprotected ; the floods used to escape into 
the village ponds, over the village lands, and up to the interior of 
the very villages themselves. Tl.e drainage lines have been com- 
pleted, and have lieen supplemented by a drain from Narkaudah 
which passes into the main drain ; and are now in perfect working 
order. 

Turning from the canals, ive come next to the natural 
streams of the Jhajjar tahsil, which flow from south to north, and, 
after falling into the Jamna through the Najafgarh flow back 
from north to south. Tlie Sahibi rises in the Mewat hills running 
up from Jeypur to Alwar near Manoharpur and Jitgarh, which are 
situated about 30 miles north of the capital of the former State. 
Gathering volume I'rom a hundred potty tributaries, it forms a broad 
stream along the boundary of Alwar and Patau, and crossing the 
north-west corner of the former below Nimrauah and Shajehanpur, 
enters Rewari above Kot Ka>im. From this point it flows due north 
through Rewari and Pataiuli (passing seven miles east of the former 
town, and three miles west of the latter), to Lohari in the south- 
east corner of the Jhajjar tahsil, which it reaches after a courses 
of over 100 miles. Flowing through Lohari and throwing off 
branches into Pataudah and Klieri-Sultan, it again passes through 
the Gurgaon district, till it tinally enters llohtakat the village of 
Kutaiii. The Indori rises near the old ruined city and fort of Indor, 
]ierched on the Mewat hills, west of the Gurgaon town of Nuh. 
One main branch goes off' north-west and joins the Sahibi bed on the 
southern border of the Rewari tahsil ; while the collected waters of a 
number of feeders of the north branch pass three miles west of 
Tauru, sj)read over the low lands round Bahora and ultimately also 
fall into the Sahibi near tbe south of Pataudi. The two streams 
have no separate bed now above this point; the east branch in 
Kutani, which is called the Indori, really takes off three miles below 
the Jhajjar border from the same bed as the west branch or Sahibi. 
Tbe reason why the Indori jjreserves its se|)arate name, and is almost 
the better known of the two streams, is that owing to the proximity 
of its sources its floods appear alter a moderate rainfall, while the 
Sahibi, which flows a long distance througli a dry and sandy country, 
comes down in volumes only in years of heavy rain. Under native 
rule, moreover, the Sahibi used to be dammed across at Kot Kasim 
and Jharthal on the south border of Rewari, and its waters were 
diverted to the west, so that only the Indori floods flowed down 
the Sahibi channel. Still, in spite of the two names, it is an un- 
doubted fact that there is only one channel by which the united 
waters of both these streams enter the Rohtuk district. 
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On re.-\chiii" Kutani, the stream divides into two branches. 
One passes dne north and joins the depression between Yakubpur 
and Fattehpur ; tlie otlier turns west, and in Naglah a^ain divides, 
the one branch passing up to tiie low lands above Dadri, and the 
other continning: west to Zahidpur. After throwintj an arm into 
the Batherah jhil, the latter turns north to Anrang'pur, and flows 
through a lake there along the foot of the sand-hills to Silanah 
and the two Silanis. At this point it changes its course abruptly to the 
east, and passes through a gap in the sand-hills to the lake between 
Kot Kalal and Siirah, and thence working south to the lakes of Kailoi 
and Dadri (where it is joined by the branch going north from 
Naglah), falls into the e.xpanse between Sundhi, Yakubpur and 
Fattehpur, to whicdi the branch from Kutani flows direct. From 
here the re-united stream turns sliarply to the north again, and 
passing through a second sand ridge, between Fattehpur and 
Niwanah, enters Badli throiigli the masonry sliiiee.s of the often 
threatened but still e.xisting hand of Nawab Feiz Muhammad Khan. 
Thence it passes into the Delhi district by two arms, the best defined 
going through Dewarkhanah and Lohat to Dhindhasa, and the 
other by a huge shallow sweep up the west side of Badli and under 
the town. Wlien the floods come down in full volume, all the de- 
pressions along their course fill from side to side: the water generally 
rises in a few days and passes off in two or three weeks. The lakes 
above Aurunginir and below Kot Kalal and Surah never dry, and 
even the others usually retain some water in the lowest parts of their 
beds all the year round. The Najafgarh^yVn/ lies five miles distant from 
the Jhajjar border, and throws out from the centre and northern end 
two shallow depressions, fourteen miles and eiglit miles long, back 
to Bapaniah and Bahadurgarh ; while the low-lving lands of Jh.ajjar are 
thus irrigated by the streams as they come down to the jhil ; those 
ot Sampla are affected by floods passing up from the overfilled j/i/i 
itself. Tlie view ot the hakes with their waters rendered intensely blue 
by the surrounding sand-hills, fringed with luxuriant crops of wheat 
and sugarcane, and covered with flocks of ducks, geese, and 
snow-white pelicans, is very lieautiful in the spring. 

Besides the Saliibi and Iiidori, the Kashaoti or Hansaoti used 
to irrigate the Jhajjar tahsil. Tliis rises below Ptitan, west of the 
northern sources of the Sahibi, and takes a uuiformly north- 
eastern course aloug the border of Nimranah, to the western 
boundary of Rewari, from which it passes into the corner of 
the Jhajjar below Kosli, after a course of some 60 miles. It was 
OHce united to the Sahibi by' a channel across the south of the Jhajjar 

tahsil, but this has long ceased to carry water, and is hardly 

traceable now. The main depression is well marked in many 
jdaces, and in the spring may be easily traced by the more luxuriant 
crops grown along its bed. Five and .a half miles below the 
Roht.ak houndai'v, the stream is dammed at Dahina, and, in 
consequence, flood waters seldom come down it now, except in 
years of verv lieavy ruin. Iiwide the Jhajjar tahsil its course 

runs hetween Kosli and Gnriaui, past 'I’umbaheii, Ohhapar, 

and ncioss the north of Khudan to Surahti, where it divides into 
two arms. The eastern branch passes due north through the 
sand-hills, and ends in^ the south corner of the lauds of Jhajjar: 
the western turns to Kanwah {near which it is most markedly 
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defined), and followiuo; the north-western slope of the sand-hills 
aloiiff their southern base, extends to Clihiieldiakwas, and thence 
by a broad flat depression, to the south of the Rolitak tahsil itself 
below Beri. 

Sand-hills run down the centre of the district in two 
pretty regular and parallel lines from north to south, the western- 
most. by tbe town of Rohtak, being the far more important; 
parallel again to these is the short line on the Hissar border. 
The worst stretches of sand are found in the range which slopes 
downwards across the north of the Jhnjjar tahsil. The sand-hills 
which lie soutli of this chain are of a different character to any 
others, being broad-backed and without sharp crests. There are 
four kinds of sand-hills: those on which inferior autumn crops 
are grown ; those on which good grass is found with bahi'd bushes, 
and klup and pdla jungle ; those on which mr and dkli alone will 
grow ; and those on which nothing will grow, being merely beds of 
shifting sand, constantly moving on from west to east and 
occasionally threatening villages, as in the case of Biiriawas. The 
sand-hills of the northern tahsil are generally of the first class 
with a little drift sand on their crests. The secoiid class is well 
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represented by the ridges in Dubaldhan and Durinah ; the third 
class may be seen in the lines round Karandah ; while the fourth 
consists generally of patches scattered throughout ranges of one 
of the other classes. The worst stretch of this type lies west of 
Daolah and Baktiarpiir in .Thajjar. 

The surface of the country, although flat, undulates more or Soils, 
less everywhere, and a perfectly level stretch of any extent is rare. 

The soil consists as a rule of a good, light-coloured, alluvial loam, 

called rau.tli, which yields spleinlid crops in return for very little 

labour ; the lighter and sandier soil found in the ridges and at 

lower elevations is called bhdr, while the clay soils are termed 

ddknr and mntiydr, according to their tenacity ; the former splits 

into fissures after being irrigated. The clay soils are found only 

in depressions, to which the greater amount of their argillaceous 

matter has been conveyed by the rain from the surrounding higher 

lands : they are commonest along the central canal drainage line, 

and in the naturally flooded (dahn) depressions, where they form 

an exceedingly rich black soil in Jhajjar, and a curious grey soil 

(perhaps in the process of becoming black) round Bupaniah. The 

names of the soils were introduced by the North-Western Amins 

at the first Regular Settlement, but they are now universally 

and solely recognised. The whole of the soil contains salts, and 

is termed khdri binivdh by the people. The water in the drinking 

wells throughout the district is kept sweet only by the canals, or 

the natural streams, or the tanks, on which the}' are everywhere 

sunk. jReh efflorescence, c.alled shor, is unfortunately not unknown. Saline efflorescenoe. 

although it has not developed along the canals in Rc>htak so badly as 

in Delhi and Karnal ; it occurs chiefly in Mahmudpur and a few 

other villages above Mahmudpur in the north-east of the (jrohana 

tahsil, round Kharkhaudah, and above the town of Rohtak. The 

evil in nearly all of these cases is caused by obstructions to the 

natural drainage lines. Tlie main depression down which the Rohtak 
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canal is taken, commences above Safidou, and is joined at intervals 
by a number of others from the east, starting below Karnal and 
Panipat. One of these side lines joins tlie main branch at Mahmiidpur, 
another at Gohana, and here it is that the chief development of reh 
is caused by the drainage water being held up by the canal bank. 
Round Cbhiclirauah and above Rohtak, the harm is done by tlie canal 
crossing the main depression of the Nai uaddi; in the north-east of 
Sampla the water-courses cheek the natural flow of the surface 
drainage water in many places, and recently the floods from the bad-ro 
have in most villages seriously aggravated the evils of older origin. 
The Rajput estates in the south-east of Jhajjar, and those in the east 
of the circle, of uulined wells (chdhdt k/idtn) sufier a good deal from 
salt efflorescence ; elsewhere the surface of the soil throughout the 
district is generally free from this pest. Brine wells exist in ZahiJ^ 
pur and Silauah, and salt is manufactured from them. 

The hot months of the year begin from the end of April, though 
the nights often remain cool until June. During June and July the 
heat is intense, until the rain falls ; at tlie same time it is certainly 
not so fierce a heat as in the centre and west of the Punjab. Hot 
winds blow steadily from the west all day, enabling cooling appliances 
to be worked indeed, but bringing up constant dust-storms {dndhi) 
from the Rajputana desert, often of sucli density as to produce almost 
utter darkness. The first rains fall between 25tli June and 15th 
July, as a rule ; but the beat remains moderated for only a few days 
after each downpour. The final rains take place from 20tli Septem- 
ber to 15th October ; after this the uiglits become deliciously cool, 
but the days are still hot till the middle of November. Frost gene- 
rally occurs about the close of the year, and sometimes arrain in 
February. During February and March, strong winds ofteu° blow, 
to the great discomfort of sojourners in tents, and in the latter end of 
March and in April thunder-storms are not unusual. The average 
riiiufall of the district for the last 19 years has been 19^ inches ; 
12-4. from June to August, 4-2 in September and October, 1 inch at 
Cluistmas, 1 9 inch at other odd times. In the adjoining districts, 
the average rainfall for the same jieriod is as follows : — ifarnal 30-2’ 
Delhi 31-8, Gurgaon 30 3, Hi.ssar 18-1 ; in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces the rain belt, of from 25 to 30 inches, faces the Punjab dis- 
tricts wliicli lie along the Jainna. The climate, though severe in 
point of heat, is healthy, and may be not inaptly described in the 
Quaint language of the memoirs of George Thomas, as “ in general 
salubrious, though when the sandy and desert country lying to the 
westward becomes heated, it is inimical to an European consti- 
tution.” 

Table No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall regis- 
tered at each of the rain-gauge stations in 
tlie district for each year, from 1866-67 to 
1882-83. The fall at bead -quarters for the 
four preceding years is shown in the margin. 
Tlie distributions of the rainfall tlirongbout 
the year is shown in Table Nos. lllA and 


Year. 

Tenths of 


an inch. 

1862-63 ... 

225 

1863-64 ... 

348 

1864-65 ... 

182 

1 1865-66 .. 

194 
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III sanitation tlie district is as backward as any in the Punjab, 
and tliis is the more dangerous because man and cattle alike drink 
from tbe open tanks (johars) and not from tlie wells, as in many parts. 
The death-rate is put at 21 per 1,000, but this is of course, as else- 
where, much below the real mark ; the normal birth rate of six 
municipal towns is jnit at 38 jier 1,000. The number of deaths from 
fever is over the average for the whole Punjab ; the number of cholera 
deaths in the two j-ears of the Hardwar fair, viz., 1867 and 1879, 
were 1,066 and 2,930. There is not tlie least doubt that the cholera 
in 1879 was brought from Hardwar. Tbe first cases occurred seven 
days after the great day of tbe lair, and of 168 villages attacked, 
people from 135 had been to the fair. Tliere were over 4,000 seizures 
in all ; and the towns suffered less than villages as coinjiared with 
1867 ; nearly all the villages which suffered most were in the 
Rohtak tahsil, — Beii, Sanghi, Nidanah, Mehim and others. 
Small-pox was prevalent iu 1869, 1877 aud 1878 : in the 

first year nearly ^ of the deaths were due to this disease. The 
average number of deaths for ten years up to 1878 was 11,044; 
but the deaths of the last year of that series, and of tlie year next 
following (1879), reach the startling figures of 20,1 78 and 35,78:1, 
During those two years a terrible scourge of fever fell on the district, 
and the deaths of these two seasons equalled those of no less 
than 54 average [irecediug years. Over 46,000 deaths of tlie above 
sad tale were due to fever, and in autumn the sickness was so severe 
that the crops could not be cut, and the usual harvesting wage to the 
reaper was one-half c/the yield. This sickness cannot fail to have 
been a gi’eat blow to the people, one-tenth of ilie population having 
been taken away in two years. It has been olfeii observed that 
severe fever follows cholera, and this was certainly tlie ease in 
Rohtak in 1879, but it was not so in 1869 : the people maintain that 
severe sickness always follows shortly alter a year of drought, whieh 
they are disposed to believe generates noxious influeuces iu tiie soil. 
In 1877 and 1878, when small-pox was raging, the people turned 
readily to vaccination, but it is not popular among the children and 
women. Mr. Faiishawe writes : “ When a sudden stampede of the 
former, accompanied by violent jells and sudden lulls, has taken 
place as i entered a village, 1 have been informed, by way of apo- 
logy, that it was not 1 whom the children feared, but tliat they 
supposed that I was the tikaiculd The average deaths of 

the first four inonlhs of the year are 2,792, or 698 per mouth ; of the 
second four months, 3,410, or 852 a mouth ; and for the last four 
mouths, 4,842, or 1,210 per month. iSickness increases suddenly 
with the fevers of September : October and November are the worst 
months of the year ; iu December there is a fall again to the level 
of September, and in January the nominal standard of the first 
third of the year is reached.’” 

The subject of sanitation cannot be treated without reference 
once more to the state of the villages swamped by the canal aud 
drainage channels. The former were inspected by Dr. Dempster 
in 1847 A. D., and again by Dr. Taylor in 1867 ; the reports of 
both have been printed, and the state of things disclosed iu them 
is most melancholy. In 1847 the percentage of persons suffering 
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from enlarged spleen in the worst villages on the main canal was 
44, and in 1867 in the same villages it was 25. The new alignment 
of the canal will do away with much of the worst suffering in 
Gohana, hut the source of the evils of the Sainpla drainage lines is 
now being controlled and removed. Stone in the bladder is common, 
as well as guinea-worm, along the irrigated tracts. Intermittent 
fever and ague are common, with their sequelae, enlargement of 
spleen, dropsy, and anaemia. Pneumonia is fatally prevalent through- 
out the autumn and winter, owing cheifly to the extreme range of 
tem[)eratnre during the twenty-four hours. 

Tables Nos. XI, XI A., XI B, and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its 
towns during the last five years ; while the birth and death-rates 
since 1868, so far as availal>Ie, will be found at page 43, for the 
general population, and in Chapter VI under the heads of the several 
large towns of the district. Table No. XII shows the number of 
insane, blind, deaC-niutes, and lepers as ascertained at the Census of 
1881; while Table No. XXXVIII shows the working of the dis- 
pensaries since 1877. 


SECTION B.-GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as ret so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the 
local geology of separate districts, but a sketch of the geology of 
the province as a whole has been most kindly furnished by Mr. 
Medlicott, Superintendeut of the Geological Survey of India, and 
is published in extenso in tlie provincial volume of the Gazetteer 
series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 

The last Administration Report shows the following mines in 
the Rohtak district: “Labadpurand Silanah, 1,315 beds fo” evaporat- 
ing 125,000 maunds ot salt, and 313 pans for making 31,300 
maunds of crude saltpetre. Sales to the amount of Rs. 84,000 were 
effected during the year, the salts, being exported, after being refined, 
to Farrnkhabad and Calcutta for use in preserving skins. Singhpiirah, 
two mines yielding 600,000 maunds of soft kankar of "superior 
quality used for making lime. Mindra, Shadipur, and Buriawas 
quarries of building stone.” 

The following description of the Sultanpur salt sources, which 
lie partly iu the Rohtak district, has been furnished by the Customs 
Department. The administrative arrangements are separately 
described in Chapter V : — 

There are clusters of villages south-west of Delhi situated 
partly in the Gurgaon, and partly in the Rohtak district, where 
the manufacture of salt by the evaporation of brine raised from wells 
has been carried on from a period long antecedent to British 
supremacy. They are known as the Sultanpur Mahal, are 
spiead o\er an area of about 20 square miles, and comprise the 
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villnofes of Sulhinpur, Saiilpur, Muliammadpiir, Sadlirana, Kaliawas, Chapter I, B. 
Ikhalpnr, Mobarikpiir, Bassirpuv, Zahidpur, and Silauali. The salt (jeoioffir~Fauna 
is called Sultanjiuri, and is of good quality, containing about 90 to 95 and Flora, 
per cent, of sodium chloride. 

The manufacture of salt is e-xclusiwly from natural brine derived Salt, 

from wells. The brine seems inexhaustible, as some of the works 
have been in operation apparentlv for the last 200 years, aud no 
deterioration is observable. Tlie brine is evaporated by solar beat in 
shallow chunam lined pans, which vary in extent from 200 feet by 
60 feet, to only 60 feet by 40 feet, and in depth from 10 to 

13 inches. To each well is attached one or more sets of pans, 

each set consisting on an average of about nine pans, so arranged 
that there is a slight fall from each pan into the one next beyond 

it. When, after the annual repairs, which take place about 

February, the ])ans are all in order, the highest is filled with brine 
from the well, and tlie brine is allowed to stand there for one, two or 
more days, according to the season and the weather, tlie period 
, being shorter in the hot and longer in tlie cold weatlier. After thus 
standing, the brine is run into the second pan, the first being refilled, 
and tlien from the second to tlie third pan and so on, until the brine 
reaches the last pan but one, aud there it is allowed to remain, 
receiving perhaps one or two accessions from its predecessor, until a 
commencement of crystallization is observed, when it is at once turned 
into tlie last pan and crystallization allowed to proceed. Tliis is the 
most delicate part of the process; if tlie best salt is to be made and at 
tlie same time none wasted, the progress of the deposit (for the crvs- 
tals form on the floor of the pans) must he chisel v watched. Up to 
a cfftiiia period notliiiig but edible salt is deposited; after that other 
allied salts begin to drop, and tlie edible salt must tlien be at once 
removed, and the mother liquor, of which no further use is made, 
run olF: otlierwise, especially at some works, the gross products of 
• evaporation taken as a wliole are hitter and uiieatable. Not more 
than eight inches deptli of brine at most is run into tlie first pan, 
and it is reduced to half that quantity, or even less, before it reaches 
the last but one pan. Wlien the brine has sufficiently concentrated 
to be traiisl'erreil to the crystallizing pan, the muiiufacturer skims 
the surface of it (taking care not to disturb the sediment) with soma 
flat-curved instrument, usually a cow’s rih-boiie, with which he 
succeeds in removing all the lighter impurities, together with leaves, 
straw, aud tlie like that may liave settled on the brine. In the cold 
weatlier the salt rarely crystallizes under a mouth from the date the 
brine is drawn, but in the hot weather a period of ten or twelve days 
suffices. 

The number of manufacturers employed in 1882-8'3 was 298; 
the number of wells worked was 322; and the number of pans 4,487. 

The annual yield averages some 6^ lakhs of maimds (see figures in 
Chapter V, Section A). The produce belongs to the manufacturer, who 
sells it at the current price of the period, unless, as generally happens, it 
has been hypothecated, in which case the creditor takes possession. After 
paying the Government dues the salt is exported to the south-eastern 
districts of the Punjab and into the North-Western Provinces aud 
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Oudh. Tlie Rajputana-Malwa Railway from Dellii passes closes to 
some of the salt works, and there is a branch line from the Gtirhi 
Station with sidings to the works in Mubarikpur and elsewhere, but 
the line does not enter the confines of the Rolitak district. The price 
of the salt at the works ranges from 9 annas to 2^ annas per maund, 
according to qu.ality, the average being about 5f annas per maund. 
In the markets which it enters after paying the duty and hdkimi 
cess, it sells according to distance and amount of freight at from 
Rs. 3-2-6 to Rs. 2-10-0 per maund. The preventive system in force 
is described in Chapter V, Section A. 

Saltpetre is extracted from the earth of old sites in all parts 
of the district. The mineral wealth of Rohtak consists almost solely 
of hankar, which is found in most parts at a moderate depth below 
the surface, and proves a I'atal enemy to the growth of trees in most 
parts. Bands of kniikar beds cropping out of the ground are notice- 
able in Mokrah, and the vdlages west of it in the Rohtak tahsil : the 
people call lands with kankar in tliem kakreK. Particularly pure 
kankar for making lime is found in Birohar and Singhpiirah. The 
little hills round Guriani are formed of a dark brown-blue limestone, 
which has supplied building material for all the houses and wells 
from Ratanthal to Kosli. 

The domestic animals of the district are much the same as those 
elsewhere in the south of the Punjab. Camels are fewer, horses are 
not common, and horse-breeding is rare. Among the vvild beasts, 
wolves are not unoccasionally met with, and leopards are sometimes 
seen j foxes, jackals and wild cats abound in the jungles. Snakes 
are common. Of the deadly kinds the chief are the cobra and karait, 
the former of great size. Scorpions are rare. The return of rewards 
paid for the destruction of wild animals shows that during the past 
five years some 5o0 wolves and two leopards have been killed ; the 
deaths of 72 persons have been caused by snake-bite during the 
last four years, ar.d one child was killed by a wolf. The tank at 
Malnnudpur was formerly famous for the number of alligators which 
it contained, but since it was silted u)) by turning the canal into it, they 
have disappeared. Wild pigs are to be found in the jungle, under 
the canal banks, but they are not coTiimon. Of game, blacR buck 
in the north and west, cinkdrd (ravine deer) throughout the centre 
and south, and inigdi (called by the people rojh), in the Chhuck- 
hakwas and Matunhcl reserves, are the largest.* Geese, ducks and 
teal of .all kinds, and flocks of wading birds are found on the Jhajjar 
lakes, and on some of the swamps along the canal ; a few duck may 
be seen on the tank of nearly every village in the winter ; snipe 
are met with in a few spots in Gohaua ; black partridge and kulang 
in the canal villages ; common partridge, sandgrouse and quail 
everywhere ; hares in all dry patches of jungle, and often in the fields. 
Bustard are occasionally seen. Peacocks run wild in many villages, 
but the people are averse to their being shot. The common field 
birds include no peculiar ones; green pigeons are plentiful round 


* Note.— I ll 1828 the author of “ Pen and Pencil Sketches in India” met with 
herds of ni/jai in the (then) dense jungle between Mchim and M'ldinah, and shot a 
hyteua near Rohtak itself. 
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Jltajjar. The banks of the canal and the canal villages, and even 
some rain-land villages, are overrun by monkeys, which are great 
pests. They rifle the sugarcane fields whenever they get a chance ; 
they prevent any young trees from growing, and they often threaten 
women and children carrying food to the fields; the people, however, 
are unwilling, on religious grounds, to kill them, though they are 
very willing to see them killed, and will often ask an Englishman 
to shoot a few as a warning to the rest. The mosquitoes of the 
naturally flooded villages are famous, and their fame is recorded in 
the following lines : — 

“ Macyu'hnr ka ")iar Daclri, NHurangnnr thanith ; 

Satli gaon jiWir ke, Suudlia, Suniihi, Faltehpur, Yakubpur, Nimanah ; 

“Thoi'i tbori Badli, aiir sari Uklmlcliai ah.’* 

The mosquitoes of Gohana are said not to bite : this may be 
true as regards natives of the country; they certainly bite Euro- 
peans. In the summer evenings, before the whole shade of the trees 
on the canal banks is dancing with the light of the fireflies, the 
amount of animal life of all kinds which may be seen from the road 
is perfectly astonishing. 

Except along the canals and chief water-courses, and immedi- 
ately round the villages, trees are painfully wanting in the Rohtak 
scenery. In the fields they are met with only at intervals ; though 
clumps of poor wood are scattered round the outlying ponds and 
tanks, except in Jhajjar, whei'e there are but few of these. Almost any 
trees of the plains will grow along the canal banks ; the commonest 
are the shisham, kikar, tun, mulberry, nria and mango. Hound the 
civil station and the tahsils /thisham and siris are grown. On the 
village tanks pipal, kendu, and ktknr trees abound ; in the village 
reserved jungles (dignified with the luuwe of banis), jdnd, Jdl and dhdk, 
and beneath them low bushes. These reserved village jungles form 
the onlv considerable tracts wliich have not come under the ])lough 
in most estates, ami their almost invariable presence round the 
village site is one of the distinctive peculiarities of the district, and 
forms a striking feature of the revenue survey maps. In the fields 
the commonest trees are k'lkar and rannj or iiitnbar, in about 
equal numbers, the former being more common in Jhajjar, where 
the/amsA is the only tree which grows well in the sandy tracts. 
Groves are rare : a few are to be found in the canal villages, 
and those in Kailoi (Rohtak) and Siiidti deserve mention : the village 
reserved jungles of the canal villages often consist of fine kikars 
as well as of the trees .above mentioned. Two of the Government 
reserves of the Jhajjar tahsil contain some timber, but it is generally 
poor and stunted. Tbe small rainfall, the sandy soil, and the 
presence of kankar, are all unfavourable to the growth of trees, 
and it has been calculated that every one planted by the district 
authorities, and which consented to grow to maturity, must have 
cost between forty and fifty rupees. In neaidy all cases the foliage 
is sadly kept down bv the loppings and shearings which the trees 
undergo to provide an apology for fodder in years of famine. 
Those, however, wdiich are situated round the taid<s and in the 
village jungles are never felled except for a common village 
purpose, or when there is no other possible way of paying the 
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Chapter I, B. Governineat revenue. In the few riiin-lanJ gardens wliicli exist, 

Geology Fauna trees are found in profusion; iu the canal gardens 

and Flora. pomegranates, Hines, apricots, mulberries and mangoes are cnlti- 

Trees and vet^e- vated, and the sale of their produce }-ields a condsiderable income : a 
tation. few date trees (khajur — Phoenix dactylifera) are scattered in small 

numbers around some villages ; their fruit is almost worthless. 
Except the Jhajjar reserves {Mrs) above-mentioned, there are no 
grass preserves in the district, and no large stretches of jungle; 
the only moderate sized tracts are at Matanhel, Cbandi, and between 
Putin and Bhainswal Khnrd. Jungle bushes grow freely every- 
where, the most common being the Inns and bdnsd and jhdr pdld ; 
and thorns spring up all around with an amazing i’acility ; round a 
few villages a cactus hedge (ndgphan — Opunlia dillenii) may be 
found. Grass is abundant in seasons oP moderate rain on the unculti- 
vated lands and among the crops; but in years of drought it withers 
from off the face of the country, exce|)t in the canal villages. 

The following is a complete list of tlie more common trees of 
the district. They are almost all self-sown, though the pipal, fardsh, 
siris, and shisliam usually require to be ])lanted out. Jdnd {Pro- 
sopis spicigerd), Siris (Albizzia lebbek), Kikar {Jcacia arabica), 
nim-bhiir or mm-ber (Zizgphus), bnkhain {Melia sempervirens) , 
jand {Prosopis spicigera), jdl (Salvadoi'a ohoides), khair (Aca- 
cia catechu), beri {Zityphus jitjuba\ barndh (Cretceva religiosa), 
tamarind (Tamarindns indicd), raldrd (Teeoma nndulata), hingd 
(Balanitis cegyptiaea), sissu (Dalbergia sissoo),' nini (Melia azadi- 
rachta), fardsh (Tamarix onentalis), pipal (Ficus religiosa), kaim 
(Nauclea parviflora), mango (Mangifera indica), jdman (Sizygium 
jumbolamim), mulberry, tiit (Mortis), dhdk (Butea frondosa). 

Trees : their uses. The Mkar is the tree most commonly used for nearly all purposes 
of building, and for bonsehold and agricultural instruments; the 
wheels of carts are generally made of this wood, and its boles i'uruish 
the solid blocks which are placed upright in the ground, and form the 
lower portion of the 8ug.ar-mills. The siris also, which is called siy’rfar- 
i-darakhtdn, furnishes these stumps. Shisharn wood is used for nearly 
all the same purposes as Mkar, but less commonly ; only the red kind 
is adapted for agricultural implements. The timber of the beri, pipal, 
Jdman tut,jdnt, siris and fardsh, is used in buildings ; the mango and 
ya/ (which is safe from the attacks of white ants) for doors ; the 
hingo and red nimber for ploughs, rakes, &c., and especially for 
churns ; and the rahird for bed-posts. The Jdnt and fardsh supply the 
wattlings for the imlined w^ells of the Jhajjar tah.sfl ; the raunj and 
dhdk are largely made use of for well timbers, as they are unaffected 
by water. The fire-wood of the country is siii)plied by the 
beri, jdl, dhdk, raunj, fardsh and kendu : the Golia .Jats and 
Musalmans alone burn the pipal ; the best cbarcoal is made from 
the Mkar, and after that from the jdnt, raunj and dhdk. This last tree 
furnishes the wood for the funeral pyres and marriatre hearths omi- 

nous eonj unction I The jdnt tree has a seed called sdngar (and when dry 
jhinj), which the ])oorer people eat : the jdl bears a sweet fruit (/)// or 
pilu), wbicb is especially abundant in famine years, ripenin»- in 
May, and giving a welcome supply of food to ‘the people. But 
the greatest stand-by of the lower classes in rears of distress is 
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the hair bush (not khair). This useful plaut bears first :i flower 
called bdrxvdh, which is eatable, and then a fruit which, when in 
its green state, is called tint and is made into a pickle, and when 
ripe and fit to eat, pinjii ; in years of famine, it is said that the 
bush flowers twice. The plum of the jhdr paid has already been 
mentioned. The kesii fruit of the dhdk tree is used for dyeing ; a 
gum also is exuded from this tree, and from the kihar, whose bark 
is used for tanning and in the manufacture of country spirits. 

\yith moderate rain the cattle have no lack of grass pasture for 
most mouths of the year: from April to June grass is always 
scanty. The owner of a field is entitled to reserve it for the 
grazing of his own cattle for T2 to 15 days after the crop has been 
cut ; then all the cattle of the village browse over the fields without 
distinction. The best and commonest grass is the dub, which, 
with a fair rainfall, lasts all the year round. It is by far the 
most highly prized by the people, wlio say, “ though all other grass 
be burned up, the dub will remain fre.sh.” It grows along the 
ground with long sprays, and has deep roots, which the people dig 
up as fodder in famine seasons. Most of the other grasses spring 
np with the early rains, and last only a few weeks or months : the 
best kinds are called locally chapi-ur, sdnwak, makrd, dnjnn, pahid 
and gdndhi. The ddb grass which grows most commonly in the 
low-lying naturally-flooded lauds, is of a coarse and hurtful kind — 
“ though an animal die, yet should he eat ddb ? ” The kdm grass is 
said to be good for horses — “ Kdm grass for the horse, a staff for a 
man” — and is much relished by camels and goats. Pahui and 
gdndhi form the special food of buffaloes, and ghatil of donkeys ; 
most animals eat the other kinds, but many are not nourishing, 
and only allay hunger. Sdnwak, makrd, chapriir, and palenji bear 
small seeds, which are gathered and eaten by the people in famine 
seasons. At such times, too, the cattle have to put up with fodder 
mixed with sprays of trees, bushes and thorns, es])ecially from the 
raunj, jdnt, kikar, skisham, siris siud jhdr-pdld ; these form a most 
important stand-by in such seasons, aud in allusion to their 
admixture with straw, it is said — “ the cattle of the highlands eat 
the fruit of the jdl and jdnt.” The jbdr-pdid bush, also called jhdr- 
beri { Zizyplins nuinmularia) has been fully described by Mr. (Lord) 
Lawrence in his report on the Rewari pargana ; when green and 
growing in the middle of the crops, it is called gobld ; when the 
crop has been removed, the thorny sprays are cut off close to the 
ground aud given to the camels to eat, or mixed with I’odder for 
other cattle : the leaves of the bushes in the jungle, or whose 
branches dry up in the fields, are beaten off them and collected in 
bundles ; the thorns are used to protect the roads aud euclosure.s 
for fuel and fodder. The plant also bears a fruit called the jmigli 
bir, which is largely eaten in famine years. Besides the paid bush 
camels feed on the jlidjlirdi, which grows commonly on bhur soil, 
and on sprays and leaves of kikar, raunj, pipal, jdnt, and badber 
trees. Goats are fond of the leaves of the babid and of the badber 
and dkli trees, but they will not touch ddk : “ The camel does not 
touch the dkh, nor the goat the ddkP 
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There are no antiquities of tiie very le.ast note in the Rohtak 
district. Tlie re.al historv of tlie old sites is lost. Excavations at 
the Rohtak Kliokra Kot would seem to show that three cities have 
been successively destroyed there ; the coins found in Mohan Bari 
are the well known ones of Raja Samaiit Deva, who is siqiposed to 
have reigned over Kabul and the Punjab about 920 a.d. They are 
found throuohout the Cis-Satlaj tracts, and bear on the one side a 
humped bull lyin^ down, with the superscription “ Sri Samajita 
Devd," and on the other a mounted horseman with a lance. Twenty- 
six giants'’ graves {naugazds) are found in the district, 17 at Raniain 
in Rohtak ; but the only well-known one is that in the masonry 
khdngdh at Kanwah in Jhajjar. There are some old tombs at Jhajjar, 
Mehim and Gohana, but none of any special architectural merit; 
the finest are at the first place. There is one old haoli at Rohtak 
and another at Mehim ; of the latter a full description is given by 
the author of “ Pen iind Pencil Sketches;” it must have been in 
much better repair in 1828 a.d. than it is now. The “ Gaokarau ” 
tank at Rohtak and the Buawala tank at Jhajjar are fine works, 
and the masonry tank built by the last Nawab at Chuchakwas is, 
an exceedingly handsome one. The Bohar asthal is the only group 
of buildings of any architectural pretension in the district ; the 
Jhajjar palaces are merely large houses on the old Indian plan. 

History in the East is nearly everywhere two-fold. There are 
the rural annals which tell of the people themselves, their settlings 
and changes, often almost legendary and to be gathered only in 
fragments, but still representing the facts of the past to the people, 
and to those who have leisure to weigh and criticise the traditions ; 
and there is the narration, which is more usually dignified as history, 
viz., the record of the lives of conquerors aud rulers, their exploits 
and administrution.s, aud the immedi.ate connection of these events 
with the local area under consideration. The Rohtak district is 
rich in memories of the former type; but in recollections of the latter 
very poor. The village communities, which are of as perfect a type 
as any in India, have existed for two score ages, each with its own 
little series of events, which the .annalist generally considers beneath 
his notice, for (to quote the words of Mr. Wheeler) “history deals 
more with the transitory than the present, with the episodes in the 
life of humanity, the revolutions which overthrow kingdoms, and 
create or overturn empires, rather than with the monotonous existence 
of little states which run in the same groove for centuries.” History 
in this more exalted sense has left scanty record of Rohtak, till the 
middle of the last century is reached. A few towns destroyed by the 
kingly invaders from Ghazni and Gor ; a few villages built by royal 
mandate on royal high-ro.ads ; an old royal canal and old royal revenue 
subdivisions, still observed by some classes of the people ; many 
Rajputs and a few Jats made Muhammadans by a royal persecutor ; 
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a town sacked by Rajputs in tlieir wars with the Delhi ruler ; some 
^jrants of land by Royal Cliarter, and a few buildings constructed 
by servants of the Court; — these are the only visible signs now 
left of tlie course of events before the time of the Mahratta and 
Sikli. We know that the hosts of many a conqueror must have 
carried fire and sword through tlie land before the southern plun- 
derers and northern fanatics contended for the possession of it ; that 
many a roj’al state progress must have taken place through the 
district to the hunting grounds round Hansi aud Hissar ; that 
ever since Delhi became the capital of India, a tract Iving so close 
to it must have been in'olbundly affected by the events of the 
dynastic annals; but not a trace of all this remains. Onlv the 
villarres themselves, unbroken and um-lianged, exist as they existed 
800 years ago. To no tract in North India do the words of Sir C. 
Metcalfe, quoted below, more aptly :ipply than to the llohtak 
district : — “ Village communities seem to last where nothing else 
lasts. Dynasty after dynasty changes; revolution succeeds 
revolution ; Hindu, Pathan, Mughal, Mahratta, Sikh, English, 
are all masters in turn, but the village community remains 
the same.” 

The origin of the tribes and their settlement, and the foundation 
of estates and the constitution of communities are fully described in 
the ne.xt chapter. We pass to the facts of history in its more digni- 
fied sense. These, as has been said, are few till we reach the middle 
of the last century. Under the Emperor Akbar, when his great 
minister, Todar Mai, divided all North India into administrative 
circles, the present district of Rolitak fell within the Subali of Delhi 
and the Sirkars of Delhi and Hisar Firoza. The former 
iiicltiJed among others the dnMurs of Rohtak and Jhajjar, with the 
jxirganas of Rohtak, Dubaldhan, Kharkliandah, Mailauthi and 
Jhajjar, and the latter the dushirs and parganas of Gohana and 
IVIehim or Miyun, as the old name was called. Within the 
parganas again were tappds, distributed as follows in tbe present 
taJisUs : — 


Gohana. 
Sinkh — part, 
liutanah. 
Muniilanah. 
Khanpur Kalan. 
JauU. 

Chandi — part. 
Kailoi— part. 


Holdall. 

Chandi. 

Rohar — ^part. 
Nidanah. 

Bhaini Chandarpal. 
Sawwar — part . 
Mokhrah. 

Bhalbah. 

Beri. 

Dighal — part. 


Sampla. 

Giinah Farmauah 
part. 

Kailoi — part. 

Bohar 

B.arundli. 

Hiylial. 
Maundatlii. 
Kanaudah. 
Haweli Palam — i 


Jhajjar. 
Haweli Jhajjar. 
Badli. 

Khudan. 

Suhanah. 

Knsli. 

Billhaw.is 

Aklieri Madanpiir. 

Birohar. 

.Matanhel. 


The vill.nges included in the tappds lie within a ring fence, except 
in the case of Mokhrah and Bhalbah, to which, for some reason now 
unknown, several outlying estates were joined. In some cases, such 
as the Dabiya, Dalai, Ahlawat and Kadian Jats, the boundaries of 
tbe tappd followed closely the distribution of tribes, but in others, 
such as the Jakhar and Malik, they did not. The Brahmins, barbers, 
and Chamars still observe these divisions to some extent ; and at 
some ceremonies, such as marriages or funeral feasts, the tappd people 
are still collected together. 
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Lying close to the royal city, the tract now comprised hy the 
Rohtak district was often granted in service tenure to the nobles of 
the Court ; and Rajput, Brahmin, Afghan and Biluch have at different 
times enjoyed its revenue. From tlie time of the internecine quarrels, 
which began in 1712, on the death of Bahadur Shah, the successor 
of Aiirangzebe, the Mughal empire fell rapidly to ruin ; and before a 
century had passed, an unknown western nation had taken the 
place of the old emperors. The governors of provinces set them- 
selves up as rulers, and waged their own wars; the Jats ro.se to 
power in Bharatpiir under Churaman and Siiraj Mai ; the Mahrattas 
began to creep up from the south ; the terrible invasions of Nadir 
Shah, and, twenty years later, of Ahmad Shah took place from the 
north; and following in their steps, in the confusion that succeeded, 
the Sikhs pushed down to the Delhi territory. When faction 
quarrels ensued, the Mahrattas were called in hy the Delhi Court , 
and twenty years after their advent the English came on the scene 
During all this time of turmoil and hlooiished, the Rohtak district 
must have been profoundly affected. It formed the eastern portion 
of Harrianah, a tract which gained its unenviable reputation for 
murder and robbery at this time, and which is popularly’ defined as 
being bounded on the east by the Khadir of the Jamna, on the west 
by the Bagar country, on the south hy the low-lyiug Dahar tract 
of the Najafgarh yVwZ and its feeders, and on the north hy the Nar- 
dak in Karnal and Kaithal. Encouraged by the weakness of their 
rulers, the people began to refuse to pay revenue, and developed a 
warlike and iudepeudeut spirit, which set those who sought to coerce 
them at defiance. 

About the year 17 IH, Harrianah was granted in jdgir under the 
Emperor Faroksher to his Minister Rukkan-ud-daula, who in his 
turn made over the greater part of it to the management of a Biluch 
noble, Faujdar Khan, who subsequently, in 1732, was created Nawah 
of Farakhnagar (in Gurg4on) with a territory which embraced the 
whole of the present districts of Hissar and Rohtak, and parts of 
Gurgaou, together with a considerable territory now in the hands of 
the Sikh chiefs of Jiud and Patiala. Faujdar Khan died in 1747, 
and was succeeded hy his sou Nawah Kaingar Khan, who witli 
varying changes of fortune retained possession, until his death in 
1760. In 1754 Bahadur Khau Biluch received a grant of Bahadurgarh 
and the adjoining estates; and he and the Biluches of Farakhnagar 
exercised a nominal control over the rest of the country also. Baha- 
dur Khan was succeeded in 1761 hy his brother Taj Muhammad 
Khan, who ruled for 14 years. 

This was the time of the complete collapse of the Delhi empire. 
Alamgir was murdered in 1760, and was succeeded eventually hy his 
son All Gohur under the title of Shah Alam, whose rule, however, 
extended only to the immediate neighbourhood of Delhi. In 1761 
the Mahrattas met with their crushing defeat at the hands of Ahmad 
Shah (Abdali;. The Sikh inroads henceforward gathered force, 
and the Sikhs gradually gained a footing more and more secure in 
the northern portion of the present district, the nominees of the 
titular Emperor vaiuly struggling to keep the country quiet. Kam- 
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g'dr Khan was succeeded as Nawab of Farakhnagar by bis son 
Musa Kban, but bis rule was purely nominal from the first, and in 
1762 be was ousted from liis capital by Jawabar Singh, son of the 
celebrated Sura,]’ Mai, Jat ruler of Bliaratpur. The Jats held Jbajjar, 
Badli and Farakbnagar until 1771, when Miisa Kliau, escaping from 
Bharatpnr, where he bad been kept in confinement, made a successful 
attempt to recover his estates, expelling the Jats from Faraklmagar. 
He never, however, regained a footing in the present Rohtak 
district. 

In 1772, the Mahrattas retired southwards, and Najaf Khan 
came into power at Delhi. During bis lifetime some order was 
maintained. Bahadurgarh was at this time in tlie hands of Nawab 
Taj Muhammad Khan and his son Amir Ah' Khan, to whom Najaf 
Khan gave in addition the pargana of Mandauthi. Jbajjar was 
in the hands of the husband of tlie famous Begam Samrii, who also 
held large estates in Giirgaon. Gohana. Malum, Kharkhandah, and 
llohtak were also held by nominees of Najaf Khan. The death of 
th is Minister in 1782 was the signal for renewed inroads by the 
Sikhs, who met with no serious opposition until the return of the 
Mahrattas in 1785. Even they, however, could ^uot^ succeed jn 
subduing them. 

Taj Muhammad Khan was followed by Nawab Amir All Khan, 
the last of the line. Refusing to accede to demands made on liiin 
by the Mahrattas, he was deposed by them in 1793, but was allowed 
to retain the village of Gheora in Delhi, which is still held by his 
descendants revenue free. In 1765 Gajpat Singh, the first Raja 
of the house of Jind and grandson of Ohaudhri Phul, settled at 
Jind and Sufidon, hardly 20 niiles distant from the north-western 
corner of the Gohana tahsil. From these places he constautlv invaded 
the Hissar and Rohtak territory, and for some twenty years before 
1803 he and his sou. Raja Bhag Singh, the uncle of Maharaja Ran- 
ji't Singh, held the north of the district on a sort of passive tenure 
from the Mahrattas. The west was held at various times by all 
three competitors, but latterly by the Mahrattas, together with the 
south. Rohtak is thus interesting as forming on the right bank of the 
Jamna the border land of the Sikh and Mahratta jiowers. The 
tenure of the latter was no easy or profitable one. The strong Jat 
villages per|)etually defied them ; Dighal and Sanghi beat off regular 
attacks made on them, and Ismiilah and others had to be levelled 
with the ground. Even after this George Thomas could collect his 
revenue only' by means of a moveable column constantly marching 
about the country. Before his time the Begam jdgirdar 

of Sirdhana, and known in Rohtak by her honorary title of Zebun- 
nissa, held Jhajjar for some years, and she was succeeded there by 
him in 1794. 

George Thomas had been in the Begam’s service for some 
time, but left it in disgust in 1792, and joined Appa Kandi Rao, 
Governor of Meerut. From this Chief he received in service jdgir 
the parganas of Beri and Jhajjar, with the appointment of Warden 
of the Sikh marches. For this purpose he was obliged to keep up 
a strong army', and he took advantage of this to gradually make 
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himself master of tlie situation. The Begam on one occasion sought 
to recover her old possessions, but her troops mutinied, and Thomas 
returned gcod for evil by assisting to reinstate her in her fief east 
of the Jainna. To overawe the towns of Jhajjar and Berj (the latter 
of whicli he stormed on oue occa.sion), he hnild the fort of Jehazgarli 
(Georgegarli) at Hnsainganj, on tlie ItorJer of the Jhajjar fahxil, 
and established a second camp at Hansi as a bulwark against the 
Sikhs. The reniams of his magazine and residence at the former 
])hice still exist, and be.ar evidence in their solid construction 
that they were not constructed in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. On the death of Appa Kandi Rao, an 
attempt was made to disjios.sess Thomas of his army and com- 
mand ; blit after he had defeated his rivals, and even carried 
war into their country across the Jamna in 179^. he was left in 
peace for a time, and proceeded to consolidate his territorv. Too 
great amhitioii, nr too great a love for war, however, proved his ruin. 
Not content with what he had, he attacked the Sikhs in the north, 
and the States of Rikainr, Jeypur and Udevpiir in the south ; and 
though his e.tpeditions were not always nniformlv successful, ho 
became the most powerful and feared man on tlie right bank of the 
Jamna. The Maharaja Scindia and his general, M. Perron, Governor 
of the Doah, at last became jealous of his progress, and the latter 
w.as ordered to attack him (1801). An attempt was made to arrange 
an amicable compromise at Bahadiirgarh, but this failed ; and Lewis 
Bourquien (commonly called Lewis Saliih) and a Oaptain Smith pro- 
ceeded against Jehazgarli, the latter to besiege the j)lace, and the 
fiirmer to cover his operatious. Thomas, however, showed his usual 
activity and skill in meeting his foes. He fell on Captain Smith 
suddenly, compelled him to raise the siege, and inflicted a severe 
defeat on Bourquien at Beri, where the Mahrattas lost 3,000 men. 

But this success only served the more thoroughly to alarm all the 
imighhoui'iiig rulers. Reinforcements were poured in from the 
Doah; tlie Sikhs gathered from the north, and the Jats and Rajputs 
moveii from the south, to make comtnou cause against their too 
formidable adversary; and a force of 30.000 men, wTtli 110 pieces 
of aitillery, commenced the siege of Jehazgarli. Thomas’ camp 
was skilfully placed behind the sand-ridge lying soutli of the fort, 
and the guns of the enemy were able to do him little barm. Tbe 
])osition which Lewis Bourquien occupied to the north, and the spot 
where M. Perron had his camp on the sand-hills above Pah a, are 
people. Thomas could not have hoped to have 
iield out long .against such a force iu any case; hut treachery was at 
wmrk within his camp, and he was deserted by several of his chief 
officers, and compelled to fly away by night to Hansi. His enemies 
speedily followed him there; much the same scene of baseness was 
re-enacted; and in February 1802, Thomas abandoned claims to 
power, and agreed to pass over into British territory, where be died 
shortly afterwards on his way to Calcutta.* He is still spoken of 
admiringly by tile people, whose affections he gained by his gallantry 


j* oae account of George Thomas’ fall, Another is given in Colonel 
Skinner s Life. o 
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and kindness ; and he seems never to liave tnrni.slied the name of 
his country by the gross actions that most military adventurers in 
India have been guilty of. 

Within two years of this event, the power of tlie Mahrattas in 
North India was completely broken, and the llohtak district, with 
the other possessions of Scindia west of the Jamna, passed to the 
Honourable East India Company by the treaty of Sirji Anjengaon, 
which was signed on 30th December 1803. It was no policy of 
Lord Lake’s at that time to hold large territories bevond the Jamna, 
and he accordingly sought, by settling in them a number of chiefs 
and leaders who had done ns good military service, to form a series 
of independent outposts between the Britisli border and the Sikhs. 
The Jhajjar territory was therefore given to Nawab Nijabat 'Ali 
Ivhaii, and the old Biluch possessions at Bahadiirirarh to his brother 
Nawab Ismail Kbaii. llaja Rhag Singh of Jind had kept aloof from 
the coinhiiiation against the English, at the advice of Rhai Lai Singh 
of Kaithal, the ablest and most intriguing man of his dav among 
the Sikhs. Soon after the fall of Delhi, he tendered his allegiance 
to Lord Lake, and having rendered service in tiie ensuing campaign 
against Jaswant Rao Holkar, he and the Rhai received the Gobana 
and Kharkhaiulah-Maitdautln (Satiipla) tahsils in jMjir. For 
brilliant ex|)loits in the same canniaigti, on the retreat of Colonel 
Matison, further grants of territory were made to the Jhajjar 
family. The Nawali of Baliadurgarh received the Dadri country 
(including the tract called Rhaunaharjal), and the part of Rudh- 
wana lying below it, the rest of which went to Faiz IMuhammad 
Khan, son of Nawali Nijabat Ali Khan. Faiz Muhaminad Khan 
r.'ceived also, as a separateyJyw’, the villages of Lohari, Pataiidah and 
Klieri, in the south-east corner of the present Jhajjar tahf^U, and a life 
grant of the estate of Hassangarli,Kirali, Pyladpur and Khurrampiir in 
Sampla, formerly held by Taj Muhaminad Khan while his brother 
was Nawab of Baliadurgarh. The Pataudi state was given to Faiz 
Talab Khan, brother-in-law of Nijabat Ali Khan, and the Jhajjar 
territory was extended to include Narnol, Kaiuiundah, Rawal and 
Kanti, as well as the area ot the present tahx'd. The Robtak-Beri 
itnd Mehiin tahsils, forming the west ot the present district, were 
given to Abd-us-Sainud Khan, the first Nawab of the house of 
llujdna, together with all the country forming the territories of 
George Thomas in Hissiir. This gift, however, was beyond the 
])ower of the Nawab to manage; the people, encouraged by long 
immunity, set liim at defiance; a son-in-law of his was killed in an 
attack on Bohar, and his eldest son at Bhiwani ; and finally, in 1809, 
he resigned the grant back to the donors, who had made it one con- 
dition of the gift that it should be managed without aid from the 
British Government. The tract held by the Dujana family was 
once larger than the whole Jhajjar territory; now they have only 
the two estates of Dujana and Mehrana in the Kohtak district, a few 
detached villages in Revvari, and the small tract of Nahar, and part 
of Bhaii lying below the Jhajjar talml , — 29 villages in all, with a 
revenue of about Rs. 80,000. 

From the time of the abandonment of this gift by tlie Dujana 
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Chief, the formation of the Rolitak district dates. At first it was 
part of the “ Shimali zillah,’' which stretched from Panipat to ®irsa, 
end it remained so until tlie lapse of the Gohana and Kharkhaudah- 
Maudauthi estates, on the death of Lai Sintyh and Bliag Siuorh in 
1818 and 1820 a.d. "When the Hissar district was created in tiie 
latter year, the Beri and Melnm-Bhiwain tahsils were included in it, 
and the other portions of the present northern tahsils in Panipat ; 
but in 1824 a separate Rohtak district was made, consistinjr of the 
Gohana, Kharkhandah-Mandautlii, Rolitak-Beri, and Meliim-Bhiwani 
tnlmls. The Bahadurgarh territory formed tlie western boundary 
of this, and on tlie south lay the Jhajjar country. There was a good 
deal of changing of estates from one taJrnl to another, wliich is un- 
important. The old district was of tlie shape of a triangle, Gohana 
forming the apex, and the base extending from Bliiwaiii to Maiidan- 
tlii. Until 1 8-32 A. L)., the whole Delhi territory, including Uohtak, 
was under the Resident at Delhi, but in that year it was brought 
under the same regulations as the rest of North India, and the 
Resident became Commissioner. There were four Summary Settle- 
ments (in parts, five) from 181.5 to 1838 a.d., followed by tlie Regu- 
lar Settlement in 1838 — 40; the district was abolished in 1841 a.d., 
Gohana going to Panipat, and the rest of the tahsils to Delhi, but 
in the following year it was created anew. There is little to note 
in the way of history regarding the events of tliese 30 years. Tlie 
people gradually settled down to orderliness and peace, although the 
material progress of the country was sadly checked by a series of 
famines and a revenue demand which was much too severe. Indeed 
there is nothing historical to note in the even tenor of events of the 
next 2(1 summers, till the unhappy year of 1857-58 is readied, and 
the Rohtak district was transferred from the N.-W. Provinces to the 
Panjab. During this period some 35 Collectors held charge of the 
district, of whom the best known and remembered are Messrs. W. 
and A. Fraser ; Sir T. Metcalfe ; Messrs. J. P., C., and M. R. 
Gubbiiis ; Mr. J. Grant; Mr. Mill; Mr. Cocks; Mr. Ross; and 
Mr. Guthrie. The Sampla tafisU, it may be noted, was located in its 
present position in 1852, the old name of the Kliarkbaudlii-Mandau- 
tlii iahsil being then done away’ witli. 

It will here be convenient to sketch briefly the history of the 
bouses of the three Chiefs once connected with the Rohtak district, 
before entering on the narration of the events of the Mutiny, which 
caused two of them to disappear from the roll of native rulers in India. 
The Dujana family’ is happy in having no annals, exce[>t the mere 
record of the succession of son to father. Naw’ab Abd-ns-Samud 
Khan died in 1 825. It was by liim that tlie fortunes of the house 
were made. He was originally a risaldar in the service of the 
Peshwa Baji Rao, and in the campaign against Scindia he 
seived with the Mahratta troops on the side of the English, 
where, meeting with favour from British officers, he transferred 
his allegiance, and joined Lord Lake. Under that General he 
service at Bharatpiir, and in pursuit of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, and in consequence he received the grants which have been 
detailed above. He was succeeded to the exclusion of his eldest 
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son’s heir by ]iis younger son Dundi Kban, wlio lived till 1850, and 
was followed by his son Hassan Ali Khan, who was Nawab when 
the revolt of 1857 took place. He appears to have kept himself free 
from the intrigues of the time, and at anv rate he came out of the 
storm unscathed, whether thanks to his insignificance or his loyalty. 
His chief care seems to have been to conceal in his palace such sums 
of ready money as were by him. The Diijana family belongs to 
the Yusafzai tribe, and is closely connected with the Jhajjar 
Pathans. The Nawab himself is a landowner, and also an occu- 
pancy tenant in some of the Pathan estates on the north border of 
the Jhajjar tahsil. The Jhajjar Nawab’s family claim to be 
Bharaich Pathans, a tribe whose original location was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pishin and Kandahar, but who gradually made or 
found a way out into the Yusafzai country. Mustafa Khan, the grand- 
father of the first Nawab of the bouse, came to India in Muham- 
mad Shah’s reign, and took service with Alivardi Khan, Governor 
of Bengal. By various exploits there he gaine<t the title of Nawab, 
but on being refused the Governorship of Behar, he left his old 
chief, and, returning to North India, was presently killed fighting at 
Azimabad, His son, Miirtnza Khan, succeeded to the command of 
the troop, and entered the employ of Safdar Jang, Subadar of 
Glide, and his soti Shujaat-ud-Daula ; he afterwards left Asuf-ud- 
Danla for the service of Najaf Khan, the Command er-in-Chief 
of the Royal Army, and was sl.ain fighting against Jeypur, 
Nijabat Ali Khan was the next leader of these free lances, in the 
jilaee of his father, and performed various brilliant services, in 
retain for which tile title of Nawab was confirmed to him by the 
Emperor Shah Alam. He is described as having been a fine soldier, 
and a cool-headed, far-seeing man. When war between the British 
and Mahrattas had become inevitable, he chose the former side, and 
the rewards he received have been already told. The old Chief 
continued to live in Delhi, where he had resided for some 30 years, 
and left the management of his new estate to his son Faiz Muham- 
mad Khan. He died in 1824 and was buried at Mahrauli in the 
shade of the tomb of the holy saint Kutub-ud-din Sahib Oulia, 
where the graves of all the family are. His son was an enlightened 
and kindly ruler, who is still remembered gratefully by the people. 
It was he who constructed most of the old buildings at Jhajjar (in- 
cluding the palace which now forms the tahsil), who introduced 
and encouraged the manufacture of salt, who re-settled many of 
the deserted villages in his territories, and who constructed the 
Badli band. Poets and learned men gathered at his Court, and 
during his rule of 22 years he showed himself an able Chief, worthy 
of his ancestors. He died in 1835. 

With this Chief the palmier days of the Jhajjar rule passed away. 
His son and successor, Nawab Faiz Ali Khan, was a somewhat 
narrow-minded ruler, and a harsh revenue collector, who is not 
well spoken of by the people. His rule was the shortest of all, 
extending to ten years only ; and in 1845 the last Nawab, Abd-ur- 
Rahman Khan, succeeded. There was some trouble with his kins- 
men, who disputed his legitimacy at the time of bis accession, and 
when this was over, the Nawab gave himself up for a time to gross 
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debauchery, from the effects of which he never recovered. He 
was naturally possessed of both taste and ability, and it was he 
who built the palace in the Jehanara garden, and the residence and 
tank at Chhuchhakwas. But in revenue collections his little finger 
was thicker than his father’s loins, and many villagers fled from 
under his oppressions. In 1855 A.D., he set about making a 
regular settlement of bis territory, but it had extended to the two 
tuhsils of Jliajjar and Badli only, when the mutiny broke out, 
and it passed away with its author in that year. During all this 
time there had been only two Chiefs of the BabMurgarb house, 
who were usually called, from their western possessions, the 
Nawabs of Dadri. Muhammad Ismail Khan enjoyed his grant 
for five years only, and died in 1808 A.D., leaving a son, Nawab 
Bahadur Jang Khan, only 3-ears old. During bis minor- 
ity the state was managed for him by the Jliajjar Chief, and when 
be came of age, the latter refused to restore the Dadri country, on 
the plea that money was due to him on account of expenses incurred 
in his management over and .above the income of the estate, and 
that be had not received bis fair share of the Budliwana villages, 
when that tract was divided after 1806. The question was finally 
settled by 16 estates being made over to the Jliajjar Nawab on the 
intervention of the Delhi Resident. Bahadur Jang at once proceeded 
to lead a most dis.aolute life, and was soon hopelessly involved in debt ; 
at one time his estate was very nearly being assigned to bis creditors, 
but finally the Dadri country was mortgaged to Jliajjar until 1848. 
Bahadur Jang had by this lime become ntterlv feehie in mind and 
in body, and it was more than once proposed to relieve him of the 
management of bis estate. Such were the annals of these families 
down to tlie year 1857 a.d. 

The mutiny of the troops at Meerut on tlie 10th of May, and 
the seizure of Delhi by them on the 11th, took the Rolitak district, 
like the rest of North India, by complete surprise. Large numbers 
of Jats and Rajputs belonging to the district were serving in the 
but it does not appear that there was any feeling of excite- 
uient among the people noticeable before that month, or that clinpat- 
its were circulated among the villages, tliougli possiblv they were. 
The Collector, Mr. John Adam Loch, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
who bad been in cliarge of the district for some ten months, at once 
took steps to preserve order by calling into bead-quarters all the 
soldiers who were on leave in the district, and by sending to the Nawab 
^ Jliajjar to despatch some troops to Rolitak. Of bis first order to the 
Nawab no notice was taken j but on a second demand, sent on the 18tli 
May, for cavalry and two guns, a few horsemen were despatched. 
These, however, proved very unruly and worse than useless, for they 
mfiamed the villagers as they came along. Then as day succeeded 
ustyj and it appeared that nothing was being done to re-assert British 
autnonty, tlie troublesome portions of the populace began to raise 
their heads, and the whole of the once warlike people became pio- 
oundly stirred. On the 23rd of May an emissary of the Delhi 
King, hy name Tafazzal Hasein, entered the district by Babadur- 
garh with a small force. The talmldar of Rolitak, Bakhtswar 
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Si’igli, who had been sent there to meet him, was unequal to the task Chapter II. 

re encountering the rebels, and fled to Kolitak. Mr. Loeh at first wT^nr 

wislied to stay at his ])ost and fight the enemjq wlio were not strong Mutin 

in numbers ; but presently, despairing of success, he left Rohtak hy 

night, accompanied only by the thdnaddr, Hhure Khan, and made 

his way by early on the morning of the 24tb to Gohana. Deserted 

hy their magistrate, the soldiers collected at head-quarters naturally 

dispersed to their homes, or, perhaps, joined the rebels, who arrived 

at Rohtak on the 5i4th, and proceeded to set free the prisoners in the 

Jail, and burn the Court buildings and record office. The Deputy Head-quarters at- 

Collector, Misar llannu Lai, and the Sadr Ainin, Muhammad tacked. 

Abdulla Khan, remained at their posts ; but tliey were unable to do 

anything to control the course of events, and the former was shortly 

afterwards compelled to (ly. An attempt was made hy the Delhi 

force to plunder the Hindus of the town, but this was frustrated ; 

and after two days’ stay they returned to the capital, carrying off 

nearly two lakhs of treasure, and burning the Sauipla tahail on their 

road j the money there had a few' days before their advent been 

brought into Rohtak. Meanwhile Mr. Loch had passed on to Karnal 

without stopping at Gohana, and the ta/i.-tlddr of the latter place 

deserted his charge and fled. Rnt Chandri Rustum All Khan of 

Gohana took chtirge of the fu/tnU buildings, and preserved them with 

the records and money, and kept together some prisoners who were 

engaged on the new works tlieie, until order was .again restored in 

the autumn. The district being ab.andoned hy all its officers, the old 

feuds and quarrels of the people, which till now had been long buried, 

at once bioke out anew, and all outward signs of order and rule 

disappeared fora time. The customs’ bungalows at Melnin, Madinali 

iind Mandauthi were all burnt, and the officers with their wives and 

children heeame wanderers on the face of the conntrv. Hut 


nowhere in the Rohtak district were hands stained with English 
blood. Ttie Raughars clamoured for it .at Mehim and elsewliere, 
but the Jats and Baniyas defeated their purpose ; and it is 
noticeable that in all cases nearly the fugitives were conducted to 
a, place of safety with unexpected kindness and considei atioii — -that 
too, no doubt, often hy the very men who engaged freely in the 
faction fights of the time. The Muhammadans, in the zeal of 
their new-born jnety, desired to slay all the Hindus, and the latter 
had a large number of old ol:in disputes to settle among themselves, 
and lost no time in setting about their decision. The confusion 
was added to by the rebel troops of the Harriana Light Infantry 
and 4th Irregular Cavalry, who had mutinied at Hissar and Hansi, 
and murdered their officers, the Collector, and other Europeans, 
passing through on their way to Delhi. The tahitUddr of .Melurn, 

Lachmaii yiiigh, made over to the neighbouring villagers such trea- 
sure as w’as in tlie tahsil, and disappeared, and the buildings and 
records were destroyed. The arrival of the 60tli Regiment of Native Epftiment 

Infantry under Colonel Seaton, who was accompanied by Mr. Locli, ' • 
checked active disorder for a time, but only for a brief one. This 
regiment, which had been quartered at Baiida and Umballa since 
1851, bad been marched from the latter place on 22iid May, in spite 
of grave misconduct there. On reaching Karnal, it was diverted 
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to Rolitak, ostensibly to intercept the rebels from Hissar and Hansi, 
but really because it was now known to be mutinous to the core, 
and it was unsafe to take it to Delhi. The proper course would 
bare been to disarm it; but instead of this, it was determined to 
send it to Rohtak merely — a proceeding which Captain Hudson 
stigmatised as discreditable to the authorities and unfair to the 
officers. On the march down the men were ornilty of repeated 
instances of insubordinate conduct, and when Rohtak was reached 
on 3 1st May, it was discovered that the mutineers had passed 
tlirouffb the day before, and that “the public buildings, the Judge’s 
“ Court and offices, and the Collector’s Treasury bad been burnt dow'ii 
“and were still burninjj. The rebels had torn up all the public records, 
“ papers, and documents, vast rolls and jules of them, and after 
“ breaking up the chests and racks in which they bad been kept, and 
“ piling all up in the centre of each building, they had made huge 
“bonfires of the whole, and then gone off to Delhi.”* The regiment 
was encamped in the compound of the District Courts, and conti- 
nued to show evident signs of an intention to mutiny. On the 4th 
of June they were prevented from carrying their design into exe- 
cution only by the Colonel boldly taxing them with it, which so 
confounded them that they were unable to act then as they bad 
proposed. But the end was inevitable, and could not be long 
deferred; it is said that the want of money to pay the troops was 
partly the cause of the outbreak taking place when it did. On the 
afternoon of the 10th the Grenadier Company, which had all along 
been the leader in insubordination, broke out into open mutiny and 
seized their arms. Not a single native officer remained true to bis 
colours, not a soldier came forward to assist to quell the emeute, 
and there was nothing left for the Europeans but to ride off. They 
were fired upon by the men, but fortunately they all escaped un- 
wouiided, except the Sergeant Major. The mutineers did not 
follow them, and they collected together half a mile from the camp, 
and after waiting some time for a few brother officers (who bad gone 
off to shoot early in the afternoon, and who, unknown to them, bad 
received news of the outbreak and made their way to Delhi in ad- 
vance), they turned their back.s on Rohtak, and reached the ridge 
at 9 o’clock on the morning of the 1 1th June. Mr. Loch fled oii 
foot to Sampla, and thence on horseback to Bahadiirgarh, from 
■which place he was escorted to Delhi by [risaldar) Sandal Khan 
of Kalanaur and his father. But from the exposure of the day ho 
never recovered ; and there is a pathetic letter of his, stating that 
he was now quite blind, and ascribing the origin of his affliction to 
his flight from Rohtak under exposure to the midsummer sun. 

All vestiges of the British Government now disappeared again 
like snow in thaw. The mutineers killed Bhure Khan, the thdnaddr. 
and after trying unsuccessfully to plunder the town, went off 
to Delhi, where they distinguished themselves in the attack of June 
14th on the ridge, and received fitting punishment at the hands of their 
old officers. The Ranghars and butchers set up the Muhammadan 


* General Sir T. Seaton’s “ From Cadet to Colonel , ” Vol. II., Cliap. 4 
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gfreeii flag, anfl round it all the bad characters of the country Chapter n. 
collected, and lawlessness ruled supreme in the district till the mid- 
die of September. Mr. Greathed, by a proclamation of 2dth July, History, 
put the country under the control of the Jiiid Chief, but the Raja 
was unable to do much at that time to restore order. Chandii 
Rustam All alone maintained himself at the Gohana tahsil ; nowhere 
else was there anv sign left of the authority of the late rulers of the 
country. The King of Delhi, three days before Mr. Greathed’s 
order, had issued a proclamation to the people of Rohtak town, for- 
bidding acts of violence, iiud enjoining obedience to the principal and 
loyal landholders, and promising a sufficient military force and civil 
establishment — a promise never futtitled. But the jieople minded 
no threatenings of persons unable to enforce them with power, and 
gave themselves up to the enjovments of fierce feuds. The Dahiya Quarrels of clans 
and Dalai Jats in Sampla engaged in perpetual quarrels, which cen- 
tred round Hassangarh ; the Ahlawat Jats attacked Sampla, but 
were beaten off, with the help of Ismailah. In Gohana, Ahulana 
attacked Samri and Barodah ; Madinah attacked Kathiir.a ; Btitanah 
destroyed Ndran Khei a ; and all the he, admen of Samri were hanged 
for attacking a milit.ary convoy. In Rohtak the villagers of Khar- 
khara were long in possession of a gun which they seized from the 
Hissar rebels, and which some other rebels finally took from them; 

Sanghi and Klurwali were engaged in one continuous skirmish; the 
Melum villages, now in Hissar, made a general attack on those on 
the present west border of Rohtak; anil the Ranghars plundered 
ever)' one indifferently, — a course of action which led to most of the 
Ranghar villages having to receive a number of new headmen, after 
order wtis restored, in place of others hanged. For three whole 
month.s the district presented one long scene of mad rioting; yet, 
withal, the people did not fail to take advantage of a good rainfall to 
secuie a Capital crop. The fighting was generally conducted in a 
most amicable way; due notice of the attack about to be made was 
given, and the question was fairly and deliberately fought out 
betw'een the two parties. These little pastimes were somewhat dis- * 

agreeably interrupted by Captain Hodson, who lelt Delhi on the lltli 
August, and having executed justice on rebels and deserters whom he 
found at Kharkhaudah (where also he shot risalddv Bisharat All 
under a misapprehension), reached Boh.ar on the 16th, and moved on 
to Rohtak on the evening of the 17th. A few of the city rabble, 
who were bold enough to attack him then, were e.a^ily dispersed and 
some slain, and for the night the little force of 400 horsemen rested 
bv the old Court house, and w'as furnished with supplies by the well- 
disposed portion of the townsmen. By the morning, however, the 
city Shekhs and butchers had taken heart again, and as a large num- 
ber of Ranghars had gathered from the neighbourhood during the 
night, the united forces advanced to attack Captain Hodson after 
sunrise. By feigning to retreat, he drew them on for some distance, 
and then turning upon them with his cavalry, distributed into five 
bodies, he cut up about 100 of them, and scattered the rest in wild 
flight to the city. The walls of the city and fort were manned with 
a number of matchlock men, and Captain Hodson did not therefore 
consider it wise to make any further attack, and after riding round 
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tlie city lie drew off to tlie north and encamped at Jassia. Tlience 
lie returned to Delhi by the way of Suiiipat. But, the lesson had its 
effect, and the Rohtak Mithainmadans were much less troublesome 
thereafter, and ceased to mam the country in large bands, although 
faction fights among the villages were still vigorously pursued. 

The authority of Government was not restored openly and per- 
manently until twelve davs after the memorable 14th of September, 
on which Delhi fell. On the 26t.h of that month. General Van Cort- 
land with a force of Punjab levies and contingents fi-otn the Patiala 
and Bikam'r States, and accompanied by Mr. Ford and Misr Manim 
Lai, marched into Hohtak, and proceeded to distribute justice among 
all concerned in the late disturbances. The actual money loss to 
Government had been the plundering of about .3 J lakhs of treasure 
and Rs. 9,000 worth of stamps, and the destruction of all government 
buildings and records except at Gohana : the canal, however, had not 
been injured. Many rebels were shot and hanged; property stolen iva-s 
as far as possible recovered : the district was effectually disarmed 
throughout ; the outstanding revenue was promptly collected ; the vil- 
lages which had been most prominent in evil doing were fined Rs. 
63,000 ; rewards were given to the deserving, and the lands of the 
guilty were confiscated. The worst evil-doers of the time had been 
the Shekhs of the Fort, the butchers and the Ranghars, and on these 
the heaviest punishment fell. But it should be remembered in 
extenuation, that many Shekhs and Ranghars, serving in our army, 
remained faithful to their colours, and did excellent service for us 
at Delhi and elsewhere, for which they received due rewards. 

. It is more jileasing to turn to the other side of the picture, and 
note instances in which (to quote the words of the Secretary to 
the Punjab Government, now Sir R. Temple, on the Delhi territorv 
in the first Admini.stration Report after the Mutinv) “ there were 
“ found many natives, often of the humblest orders, who were kind 
“ to our fugitives, and who, sometimes at imminent peril to them- 
“ selves, fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and sheltered the house- 
“ less.” A Jat of M:ihinud()ur, Gohana, conveyed a party of women 
and children to Panipat, at no small risk to himself, and his son 
still shows with pride the picture of the Queen-Empress which 
the grateful refugees afterwards sent to him.' The Jats and 
Baniyas of Baland and Mehim protected and escorted to jilaccs 
of safety certain officers of the Customs line and their families, — in 
the latter place at the risk of their own lives, from the violence of the 
Ranghars. The Goliana Chaudris passed on in safety variou.s 
officers of the Canal and Customs departments, fleeing before 
the storm. A party of women and children from Gurgaon were 
conducted by a Jat, Anand Ram, from Kanaundh, where they were 
under the protection of the Jhajjar Nawab, to Panipat ; and Sir 
T. Metcalfe was siiiiiharly escorted by a Rajput of Bond — Naurang 
Singh. Mr. Loch was twice accompanied from the district, once 
by a Jat of Khanpiir Kalan, Gohana, and once, as related, bv 
some Ranghars stationed at Bah^durgarh. All these services, 
and others performed elsewhere, by Rohtak men, were suitably 
rewarded. Chaudri Rustam All received a revenue assignment of 
Rs. 1,000 per annum in perpetuity to him and his heiis (male); 
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l>nt tlie latter liave unfortunatelv failed. The Mehim Jats and 
Baniyas who saved European life were similarly rewarded by 
grants for three generations, and the Baland men by grants in 
perpetuity. Anand Ram and Nanrang Singh received land reve- 
nue free out of Chhuehhakwas ; the inhabitajRs of Rohtak, Jassiah 
and Sanglii, wlio had furnislied Captain Hodson with supplies in 
August, reaped the return due to their readiness ; and risalddr 
Sandal Klidn liad assigned to him for two lives the revenue of 
Bahra in Jli.ajjar. Mir Barkat Ali Klian, rimlddv of tlie 1st 
Bengal Cavalry, was allowed to purchase Bir Bahadurgarh, now 
Bir Birkatabad, to be held on a revenue fixed in perpetuity ; the 
tlidnadar of Karnal, Kamdar Khan, received a large grant out of 
Chhnehhak\Yfi,s revenue free, and other grants have since then been 
made for good services rendered in the Mutiny. It may be 
remarked that the general popidatien of the district throughout their 
rioting bore no special ill-will towards the British Grovernment. 
On the contrary, they always speak of the Sirkar ” and their old 
officers in unusual terms of affection, and there are no more loyal 
and well-disposed subjects of the empire in ordinary times. But 
it was not to be expected that they, who had so lately laid aside 
a warlike for an agricultural character, should remain perfectly 
passive and cpiiet, when deserted by their local officers, and 
incited by mutinous troops, and a small disaffected portion of the 
community. 

From early in October complete order was restored in the old 
Rohtak district of whicdi Mr. R. Jenkins became first Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Two hundred Jind horse were stationed at head-quarters, 
and .50 at Gohana, ami Mr. Ford was at leisure to go south to the 
Jhajjar territory. A force under Colonel R. Lawrence, as political 
officer, had alieatly been detached to pacify the country lying south- 
west of Delhi, and arrest its traitor chiefs, to whom we must now 
turn. On the outbreak of the Mutiny the Nawab Abdurrahman 
Khan* at once sent news of the events at Delhi to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces at Agra, 
and, it! rej'lv, he was ordered to place himself under Mr. Greathed’s 
orders. This he failed to do as he failed to send the force demanded 
of him to Rohtak; on the other hand, he did despatch some troopers 
to Mr. Ford’s assistance at Gurgaon on 13th M.ay ; the bearing, 
however, of the men sent was unsatisfactory, as was later the case 
in Rohtak, and as had been the behaviour of the Jhajjar escort, 
when the Commissioner, Mr. S. Pr.aser, was cut down iii Delhi, and 
Sir T. Metcalfe was attacked. When the latter came to Jh.ajjar oil 
14th May, the Nawab did not see him, but sent him on to Chhuch- 
hakwas, and from there (according to Sir T. Metcalfe) turned him 
out of his territory. On the other hand, the Nawab protected the 
lives of a number of women and children made over to him from 
Gurgaon, and had them conveyed by Anand Ram to Panipat, at 

* Note- -T n “ The Punjab .md Delhi in 1857,” it is said that the Nawab was 
in Delhi on 11th May. This is incorrect ; he was at Narnol Rt the time ; the fact 
of his being at Delhi w.os never alleged against him on his trial. There are many 
other mistakes in the same book ; for inst.ance, the Nawab of Dadri is said to have 
paid the penalty of his treason with his life. 
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the end of July. He did not possess sufficient loyalty or conrag'e to 
enable him to join the British forces on tlie ridge; and while he 
played a double game, and made professions to Mr. Greatlied, 
250 to 300 Jbajjar troopers, under his father-in-law, Abd-us-Samud 
Khan, fought against us at Delhi, and especially at the battle of 
Badli-ka-Serai, and were paid by the Nawab. But again 70 Jbajjar 
sawdrs stationed at Karnal remained faithful throughout the 
Mutiny, and were afterwards incorporated in the 3rd Sikh Cavalry. 
Still, in short, be bad utterly failed to do bi.s duty ; and when, on 
the assembly of Colonel liawrence’s force at Dadri, be was sum- 
moned to come to Cbbncbbakwas and there surrender himself, he at 
once obeyed the order, and gave himself up to take his trial on iStli 
October. On the same day the fort of Jbajjar was occupied, and 
on the following day, after a smart conflict, that of Narnol. The 
Jbajjar troops were ordered to give np their arms, but most of them 
broke loose and fled south to join the Jodhpur mutineers. The 
Jhajjar territory was taken under management by Colonel Lawrence, 
until the result of the Nawab’s trial should be known, and for a 
time 600 Patiala foot and 200 horse were stationed there. The trial 
of the Nawab took place in Delhi, in the Royal Hall of Audience, 
before a Military Commission presided over by General N. Cham- 
berlain. It commenced on the 14th December, and judgment was 
given on the 17th. The charges against the Nawab were laid under 
Act XVI of 1857, and consisted of allegations that (1) be bad aided 
and abetted rebels and others w’aging war against the British 
Government in places being at the time under martial law ; (2), that 
he had furnished troops, money, food and shelter to the rebels; and 
(3), that lie had entered into treasonable correspondence with them. 
Sir T. Metcalfe, Mr. Ford, and Mr. Loch gave evidence against the 
accused, together with some other officers and native witnesses. 
The sanad which granted the estate to the Nawab Najahat All Khan 
contained a condition that in times of difficulty and disturbance, or 
when required, the Nawab should furnish 400 horsemen, and, more- 
over, should always remain a well-wisher and devoted friend of the 
English Government. The.se conditions the Nawab could not pre- 
tend to have fulfilled, and his country therefore clearly stood for- 
feited in any case. The evidence given proved that the Jhajjar 
troops did nothing to protect the English officers in Delhi ; that 
they had fought again.ot us there ; that during that time they had 
been paid by the Nawab, with money sent from Jhajjar; that other 
sums of money had been sent to the rebels at Delhi ; that the traders 
of Jhajjar had been compelled to subscribe to a forced loan for the 
king; that a prince of the Delhi house had been received and enter- 
tained at Jhajj.ar ; and that the Nawab had been in treasonable cor- 
respondence with the king of Delhi, and, among other things, had 
promised to send a regiment of cavalry and five lakhs of rupees as 
soon as his revenue should be collected. It was also proved that 
the forts of Jhajjar and Narnol were in a complete state of military 
preparation when seized. The defence of the Nawab was prepared 
by an old servant of his, Ram Richpal, afterwards an Honorary 
Magistrate of the town of Jbajjar, who died in 1 881 . It consisted 
merely of the allegation that the troops were beyond his control, and 
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had acted as tliey pleased. This was vehemently denied by the pro- 
secution, but there was nevertheless a certain amount of truth in the 
statement. The Muhammadan troops at Jhajjar did mutiny against 
their Hindu officers, whose village and houses they attacked, and 
whose women and children they killed, aud their disorderly conduct in 
other places than Jhajjar has already been mentioned. The Nawab w\as 
never a man of any great resolution, and there is no doubt that 
he was largely influenced in his unwillingness to go to the Delhi 
ridge by fears for the honour of the ladies of his family. That he 
failed in what was his clear duty, and that he abetted and assisted 
the rebels, is undoubted, and the loss of life and country paid the 
forfeit ; but his treason can hardly be designated as of the worst 
t\'pe ; and, at any rate, no English blood w.as shed in the Jhaj^jar 
territory’', though the opportunities of shedding it were many. He 
was found guilty by the Commission without hesitation, and was 
sentenced to be hanged, aud all his property to be confiscated ; his 
execution took place on the 23rd December, in Delhi, before the fort. 
The latter portion of the order was confirmed by the Chief Commis- 
tioner and the Government of India, and was duly carried out. All 
the deiiendents and members of the family received small pensions, 
and in the end of 1858 they were transferred to Ludhiana and 
Lahore. One branch of the family, represented by Sh.avista Khan, 
and which had not been implicated in the events of the Mutiny, was 
permitted as a favour to live at Saharanpur.* 

The Nawab of Bahadurgarh was at Dadri, where he usually 
resided, in May 1857, and he remained there until he surrendered 
like his cousin to the British troops in October. The Dadri troops 
stationed at Hissar mutinied with the Irregular Horse and Harriana 
Light Infantry there, and joined iu the murder of the Collector and 
other Englishmen ; but no active participation in the events at Delhi 
could be proved against the Nawab himself. He had indeed sent an 
offering to the king, and addressed him in a letter of fulsome adula- 
tion, and the rebels in Delhi had drawn supplies from Bahadurgarh. 
But this was all ; and as the Nawab had really no control over the 
villages distant only 15 miles from the capital and 30 miles from 
himself, and as he had wisheil to aid Sir T. Metcalfe in his escape, it 
was decided that, taking all this into consideration, together with 
liis old age and decrepitude, it w.as not necessary to try him for his 
life. To this decision the Government of India acceded ; adding, 
that it “is just and necessary that the Nawab shall forfeit all his 
possessions, whi(di he held on condition of loyalty and good service.’' 
The forfeiture was carried out, and Bahadur Jau? Khan was removed 
to Lahore, where he enjoyed a pension of Rs. 1,000 a month, 
and where he died iu ISfifi.f In this manner did the once powerful 
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* Note. — Tiie conespondenee concerning the trial and punisliment of tha Nawab 
of Jhajjar is to be found in tlie following letters : — -Cominiasioner, Delhi, to General 
Commanding Delhi DivUion, No. 20. of 26th November 1857 ; Commissioner, Delhi, 
to Chief Commissioner, Punjab, No. 24 of 2nd January 1858 ; Chief Commissioner, 
Punjab, to Government of Imiia, Foreign Department, No. I A. of 18th February 
1858 ; Government of India to Cliief Commissioner, Punjab, No. 1453 and 1035 of 
28th May and 2nd September 185S. 

+ Note. — The case of the Haliadnrgarh Nawab was discussed in the following 
letters ; — Commiasioucr, Delhi, to C'hiet Commissioner, No. 57 of 3rd March 1858 ; 
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Chapter IL Bharaicli family pass away from among the ruling Chiefs of North 
India. 

History. The Baliadurgarh estates were added to the Sampla talml, five 

Con»titution ofthe detaclied villages to the east going to Delhi ; and Jhajjar, including 
present district. Naiuol, Kanauudh, Dadri, and the rest of the old territory, was 
created into a new district. Two Dadri villages — Senpal and 
Kharari — and one Jliajjar village — were included in the Rohtak tahsU, 
and five Jhajjar villages in the Sampla tahsU ; for a time nine others 
(called the Mandauthi villages) were also added to Sampla, but these 
wt re taken back again later. The two districts of Rohtak and 
Jhajjar, together with the rest of the Delhi and Hissar divisions, 
passed to the Paiijab by the Government of India Notification No. 
606 of 1.3th April 1858. Shortly tifterwards, the loyal services of 
the Pliulkiau Chiefs were rewarded by the assignment of Dadri to 
the Raja of Jind, of Narnol to Patiala, and Kanti and Bawal to 
Nahhti. The summary settlements of the remtiiiiing Jhajjar parganas 
and of Baliadurgarh were cotnmeneed by Mr. J. S. Campbell, 
the first Deputy ■Commissioner of Jliajjtir; and in the middle of the 
Avork, India passed from the Honourtihle E.-ist India Company to the 
Crown by the Proclamation of 1st November. Things soon 
settled down to peace and order throughout the districts, of whicli 
one was not to last long. It was determined to cancel a debt due 
to the Nabha and Patiala States, by .assigning to them por- 
tions of the Kanauudh pargana, and the Raja of Jind wtis allowed 
to purchase some of the villages also. Tliis left only the two pou'- 
of Jhajjar and Badli in the new district, and from 1st July 
J860 it was abolished, tuid the Jhajjar taltsU added to Rohtak, seven 
Badli villages being transferred to Dellii, 21 to Gnrgaon, and two 
detached Jhajjar estates going to the Raja of Jind. In the following 
year, when tiie general revision of tahsUs tliroughont the Punjab 
took place, that of Meliim was aholislied. Tiie old eastern estates 
of Rohtak- Beri were made over to Sampla, which also received 12 
villages from Delhi ; a few Meliim villages and Bhiwani (now 
created into a new pargana) went to Hissar, and the rest were 
1858 — ISSO. added to the Rohtak tah.nl. These changes were completed by 1st 

July 1861. In the same year occurred the famine, and a second 
followed in 1868-69. Otherwise, the course of events in the district 
has, generally speaking, been uneventful. The regular settlement 
of the Jhajjar and Baliadurgarh villages were completed by Rai 
Partah Singh in 1862: municipalities and honorary magistrates 
liave been appointed ; tiie Customs line was abolished in 1879; the 
new alignment of the Western Jamna Canal has been put in hand 
since 1878, and the drainage channels in Sampla have unfortunately 
been constructed and are now being remodelled. The rainfall and 
flood of September 1875 are perhaps the only other occurrences to he 
noted, together with the present settlement, and the second Revenue 
Survey ot the district. The Deputy Commissioners best remembered 
by the people in the district have been Colonels Voyle and Hawes, 
Captain Grey, and Mr. F. E. Moore, who was murdered by a Jat 


Cliiff Commissioner to Government of India, No. 123 B — 12 A of 9rli March j Go- 
vernment of India to Chief Conimusiouer, No. 12S6, of 9tli May, 1858. 
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wliile sleeping' outside his house on 6th August, 1877, to the great grief 
of every one in the district, to M'luun his kindliness liad greatly 
endeared him. Nawah Hasan All Khan of Dnjana died in 1867, and 
his son and successor, Saadat AH Khan, in 1879: the present Nawao, 
Muintaz Ali Khan, has recently (1882) assumed management of 
his estate, which during his minority was administered for him by his 
uncle Nijabat AH Khan. 

There is only one other point which calls for notice in the past 
history of Rohtak ; unfortunately, it is one which e-vercises periodi- 
cally an evil effect on the tract, viz., the famines. Those which 
are still especially recollected by the people are the following. A 
famine is termed alcdl : — 


A n. 

Snmbat. 

Narnen. 

IToS-o-i ... 

... 18M 


1782-S3 

... 1S40 

... Chalisa, 

1802-03 

I860 

... Batha. 

1812-13 

1869 

... Unhattara. 

1817-18 

1874 

... ('hauhattara. 

1833 H 

1890 

... Nawwia. 

1837-33 

1894 

... Cbauranawa. 

1860-61 

... 1917 

... Sattrah. 

186S-69 

1925 

... Paghis-a. 

1877.78 

1934 

... Chautisa. 


The famines seem to have occurred irregularly, and to have 
nothing of a cyclic nature about them ; eight in the present century 
give one every ten years on an average ; as a tact, two have 
occurred in each of the second, fourtli and seventh decades, and 
none in the third, fifth, and sixth, though the famine of 1860-61 
was only just outside the last. From the terrible chdlisa, which Early famines, 
lasted three years, and in which grain sold at five seers the rupee 
(equal perhaps to 1 ^ seers at present values), a very large number 
of villages of the district date their refoundation in whole or in 
part. Curiously enough, no sayings or songs reganling this faniine 
are commonly' known among the i)eople, or at least could be dis- 
covered. Its terrible ravages have been described by a master pen 
in the “ Rajas of the Panjab.’' In the sdtha iamine, grain sold 
at 10 seers the rupee, two consecutive harvests having failed. The 
efforts made by M. Perron to alleviate distress in this year are still 
gratefully remembered by the people. The iiJtJtatUira famine was 
ino.st severe in the Bagar country, from which large numbers fioeked 
to Rohtak, and esjiecially to the Jhajjar tali.ul, and settled as culti- 
vators. Gram sold at 7 or 8 seers per rupee. The chanhaltara, like that 
of 1877-78, was a fodder famine chiefly ; the price of grain did 
not rise above 12 seers for the ru{)ee. Tlie naimcia famine was very 
severe ; grain is said to have been altogether unprocurable, though 
prices did not rise to an unprecedented pitch. Of this famine the 
people have a saying “ Baniya hhar g<nja kofhi men, Balah rowe roti 
men,’' meaning that the “ the shopkeeper hid in his bouse, and the 
child wept over its meals’' and expressing the trouble and hunger 
which fell on all. The chaurdnawii famine was less severe again. 

The sattrah famine was the first in which relief was regularly 

organized by the British Government. It was severest in Marwar 

and Bikanir, and thousands of hunger-stricken people swarmed in 

from these parts. The rains of 1859-60 were poor, and those of Famine, I860— 61. 

1860-61 failed almost entirely, so that the Najafgarh jhil ran drj' — an 
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Chapter II. occurrence unknown before — and grain sold in Rohtak for some 

; time at 8 seers the rupee. In the official report of the Commissioner 

History. 2gg j^th August 1861) it is stated that nearly 500,000 

ramine, 1860 — 61 . people were relieved hy distribution of food, and in other ways ; that 
nearly 400,000 had been employed on relief works (chiefly tanks, 
and a few roads) ; and that 11s. 34,378 bad been spent on these 
objects: Rs. 2,47,971 of land-revenue were ultimately remitted. 
The number of deaths by famine was put at 144, hut the Commis- 
sioner admitted that it was impossible to guess the real number of 
deaths caused hy gradual starvation. The hair (or haril) bush 
yielded an abundant supply of berries, as it seems always to do in 
famine years, and the people lived largely on its fruit for weeks. 
The stores of the country had been generally exhausted by three bad 
harvests previous to the actual famine year, and the villages were 
most severely tried by it, though fortunately not permanently injured ; 
the loss of cattle was considerable, but nothing like that in 1877- 
78. The 11th paragraph of the Commissioner’s letter is well 
worth quoting, and runs thus: ‘‘With a very limited amount of 
“ moisture, the soil of this country is exceedingly prolific ; all, how- 
“ever, depends on the rainfall. When rain fails, everything is lost, 
“ and the soil becomes hard as iron. The feature of absolute drought 
“ and failure of rain is a remarkable one in these parts. Every consi- 
“ derable town and village can point to its former site or sites, prior to 
“ such and such a famine or drought, which depopulated the country, 
“and these occurrences appear to serve as eras in the popular record 
“of the past.” The following sayings of the sattrah akdl are com- 
monly in the mouths of the people :— 

parte kal Jullahe mare, aur bich men mare Teli, 

XJtarte kal Baniye mare ; rupije ki ral)<>ai dlieli ; 

Channa cbironji hogaya, aur gehun ho gae dakh ; 

Sattrah bill aisa para cbaiiea ka bap ; 

that is, “ In the beginning of the famine died the weavers (menials) ; 
“ in the middle the oil-men (village servants) ; at the end the traders; 
“ and a rupee became worth only half its value; grain sold at the 
“ price of pistachio nuts, and wheat at the price of raisins ; the famine 
“ of seventeen was more severe than that of forty.” Of the same 
famine there is a well-known song of some length, from which 
the following couplets are taken : “ The traders collected old and 
“ bad grain, and sold it for an enormous price. The beam of their 
“ scales broke, and their weights were worn away (by constant use) ; 
“the trader lived, and the Jat died. The carts remained useless, for 
“ the oxen were dead ; and the bride went to her husband’s house 
“ without the due formalities.^’ The last line is most expressive of 
the inteiisity of the distress : the parents being no longer able to 
feed their daughter, she was forced to go in an irregular way 
to her husband’s house — a terrible breach of marriage etiquette. 

Famine, 1868 — 69. In the pachisa famine of 1868-69 the distress in Rohtak was 

as severe as in any part of the Punjab. In the early months of 
1868 there was a fair amount of rain, but the fall of July, August, 
and September failed entirely, and before the end of the year grain 
was selling at 10 seers the rupee, and relief works had to be started. 
The showers which fell elsewhere in January and February did not 
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extend to the Hissar division, and misery became intense throughout 
the summer of 1869, till at last good rain fell in September, and 
saved the district from a possible repetition of the events of 1780 — 83. 
719,000 destitute persons received relief; 1,250,000 were employed at 
various times on relief works ; Rs. 1,33,000 nearly, were spent in 
alleviating the calamity, and Rs. 2,09,269 of revenue were in all 
remitted. Of the money granted, Rs. 12,000 were given in the 
shape of advances, Rs. 25,000 were spent in the purchase of food, and 
the rest was expended on works — chiefly the clearance of village tanks. 
The special feature of the relief in this famine was the amount 
made up by voluntary subseiiptions of the people themselves, 
which was nearl}' Rs. 45,000. The loss of life was considerable, 
although at the time this was not admitted ; the loss of cattle 
W'as nearly 90,000 head, and some 50,000 were said to have been 
sent off to the hills in order to save them from starvation. It may 
be remarked that the numbers relieved directly, or on the works, 
varied for some reason in an extraordinary manner from week to 
week. 

The last drought in the Rohtak district, so far as the present 
century has advanced, took place during the progress of the recent 
Settlement in 1877-78, and the loss of cattle in these years was 
perhaps greater than had ever been known before. There was but 
little rain in June, none in July or August, and only two inches in 
September, when it was too late to sow anything. Grass withered 
away from the face of the soil, the cattle began to die in large 
numbers in the autumn of 1877, and famine prices were soon 
reached. Matters were made worse by the gambling transactions of 
the traders in grain (6adni) ; credit was refused to the cultivators ; 
food stores began to be largely exported from the district, and the 
people in consequence became greatly exasperated. In the begin - 
niug of the trouble, the unhappy death of Mr. Moore occurred, 
and presently disturbances commenced. Highway robberies grew 
common, grain carts were plundered, and finally the hazur at Badli 
was attacked and gutted by the Jats of the place. The prompt 
and severe punishment which follow'ed this outbreak prevented 
similar designs from being carried out, but there was still an 
uneasy feeling on the country side which did not die away for 
some months. The winter rains again failed, and the mortality 
among cattle became terrible ; still no relief was considered neces- 
sary by Government: the revenue demand was not even suspended. 
Fortunately, good rain fell at last in July and August 1878, and 
though the later raius were scanty, an abundant crop of fodder 
was obtained and a fair crop of grain. During the cold weather 
of 1877-78, the aspect of the country was desolate beyond descrip- 
tion. There was literally no crop in the rain-land villages ; in a 
ride of 20 miles not even two or three plots were to be seen. 
The grass had wholly disappeared, and nothing but thorns and 
weeds met the eye in the fields. The loss of cattle of agriculturists 
amounted to 176,000 in one way or another— by sale, deaths, 
or transfers, and it will take the district many years to recover 
from this. Ultimately Rs. 80,000 of the collections due in 
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the gprino- of 1879 were suspended, and this perhaps gave a little 
relief. Of this drought the people quote the following lines : “ An 
“ ox sold for a piece of bread, and a camel for a fartliing : the year 
“ thirty-four lias destroyed the stock (root) of oxen and of buffaloes. 
“ The year thirty-four has killed thirty-four tribes (out of the thirty- 
“six); two only, the trader and butcher, have survived, the one by 
‘‘use of his scales and the other by use of his knife (to slaughter the 
“ cattle).^’ Another song composed by a well-known local poet, who 
lives at Dujana, is of considerable artistic merit, but is much too 
long to be quoted. 

The people declare that the loss of cattle from famines is now 
much greater than it used to be, and, in so far as there are now no 
large grazing grounds in the district and the number of cattle 
has greatly increased, this is true. But fodder is now perhaps 
more carefully preserved than in former days, and famines from 
actual scarcity of food causing general starvation cannot occur. 
But again the traders, though they keep by them larger stores of 
grain than formerly, speculate more freely now-a-days, and export 
largely, where they had in old days to confine themselves to the 
local markets; their relations also with the people are more strained 
than they used to be. The recurrence of famines is the most 
important historical feature in the revenue administration of the 
district, of whose area only 13 per cent, is artificially protected 
against them, and it affects the agriculturists to some 
degree iu various relations of life. The people of rain-land 

villages strive to get a few acres of canal land to cultivate in 

years of drought, and so great is the burden of this to 

the divellers in canal estates, that they will not marry their 

daughters into rain-land villages, if they can help it. The songs are 
full of reference to this — “Mere bebehe (0 sister), naddion pdrliharti 
“ dedebe'’ (give me some canal land) ; — “ Mere, bhaiyone (O brother) 
“ nahronpar dharti baiyo ne” (sow some land on the canal). The people 
do more or less provide against the famines, but they are exceedingly 
short-sighted in their arrangements, and as population grows denser, 
these become more and more difficult to make. Severe droughts 
and famines shake even the strongest estates to their very founda- 
tions. 

The manner in which the district has attained its present dimen- 
sions has been sketched in the preceding pages. But it may be 
useful here to collect the facts. 

The district naturally divides itself into two separate portions 

(1) the older tracts forming nearly the whole of the three northern 
tahsUs, and which have been under our administration for over 60 
years ; and (2) the estates which belonged once to the Nawabs of 
Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh, and came under English management only 
in 1858. The former comprise 295 villages, with an area of 805,315 
acres, and the latter amount to 219 in number, with an area of 
348,232 acres. Two-fifths of the villages, therefore, and nearly one- 
third of the area, have been added to the Rohtak district since 
the Regular Settlement of the principal portion was made in 
1838—40. 
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The following figures show tlie constitution of the old or northern 
sub-division : — 



VILLAGES. 




Now IN TAiiaii. 


FOBHBBLT IK 




Total. 


Gohana. 

Kohtak. 

Sampla, 


Knhtak-Beri tahsfl 

2 

82 

21 

105 

Mehini do. ..4 


28 


28 

Gobnna do. .• 

60 



80 

Sampla do. ... 



h 

62 

Haweli-Palam, Delhi tahsil ... 



12 

12 

Kinga Taiul villagea 

1 


6 

7 

Jagir ... 


\ 


1 

Bahadurgarh State 


2 

21 

23 

Jhajjar do. 



o 

6 

Total 

83 

lU 

127 

324 


Chapter II. 

History. 

Growth of the 
district. 


Deducting the 29 estates of the two Nawabs from the above total, 
we have a remainder of 295 old villages in these three talmh, of 
witich the last added to tlie district were the twelve Delhi estates in 
1862 A.D. The actual number of villages which have remained 
incorporated in the Itohtak district since its creation in 1824 a.d. is 
thus 283, and the actual uuml)er which has been directly under our 
revenue administration since then is 275 ; the Rohtak j()g(r village 
was resumed in 1844 ; the Sampla tdiiil estates were taken back on 
account of gross mismanagement in 1848, and the Gohana estate 
confiscated in 1857 ; its revenue, however, had been fi.xed in 1845. 
To complete the tale of changes since 1840, it must be added that 
four Sampla estates were transferred to the Sunipat tahsil in 1862, 
and six Melhni villages, together with all those of Biiiwaiii, in num- 
ber thirteen, to the Hissar district at the same time. As has been 
already stated only the Itoht.ak-lleri and Mehim-BIiiwani tnhsils 
were at first taken under our mau.agement ; Gohana and Khar- 
khaudah-Mandautln were not added till ten years later, and the 
district was not constituted till 1824. 


We come no>v to the 219 estates added to Rohtak within tlie last 
25 years. Their disposition in the present district may be shown 
thus — 


Bah.a(lurg.irh estates 
Jhajjar estates 


Iji fflh.'iil 

III. tah\{l 

la tnhHl 

Total. 

Sampla. 

Bul'tak. 

Jhajjar, 

.. 21 

2 

, , 

23 

.» 5 

1 

I'JO 

I as 

2t> 

,1 

lau 

219 


Jliaij.ar .and Balia, 
durgarh villages. 


Five detached villages, belonging to the Bahadnrgarh Nawabs, 
were, as has been already stated, made over to the Delhi district. The 
five Jhajjar villages, now in the Samjila tahsil, and the two Dadri 
(Bahadurgarh) villages — Kharari and Senpal in Rohtak — had been 
placed under the police control of the Collector of Rohtak in 1848, 
thouerh their revenue administration rested with the Nawabs ; the 
former include the two notoriously criminal villages of Gochhi and 
Chhara. The estates which now form the southern revenue sub- 
division were included under the Nawabs in the two tahsils of Badli 
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Constitution of 
the present district. 


and Jhajjar — 140 to tbe latter and 50 to the former, accordino; to the 
present number of villages ; of tlie nine Jliajjar estates which were 
included in Sampla from 1858 to 1861, and which are called the 
Mandautlii villages in Mr. Purser’s Assessment Report, eight be- 
longed originally to the Jhajjar talisil, and one to Badli. 

The four tahsUs of the Rohtak district are now constituted as 
follows, as compared with what they were at their last Settle- 
ments : — 


District officers 
since annexation. 


Tahsii.. 

Number of Former Estates. 



Oiiir BT 



1.089 BY 

d 

OS 

o 

a 

aa 

a 

Cl 

.d 

.2 

03 

0 

‘o 

u 

0 . 

•2 

C O 

d c 
» 

o 

a 

o 

« 

«a 

a. 

41 

"1 
c £ 

a e 
•2 » 
|§ 

5 

By additions from ontside. 

By resumption. 

a 

o 

"5 

a 

o 

o 

CS 

a 

o 

> 

u 

Cl 

« 

tH 

p. 

ID 

b6 

tm 

o 

a 

'5 

O 

Transfer elaenbere. 

Amalgamation of estates. 

Total loss. 

Qob«na 


9 

2 


1 


12 




12 

83 

Hnhtak... 

104 

1 

28 

1 

3 


33 

23 


23 

10 

314 

Sampla .. ... 

m 

1 

33 

6 

26 


65 

4 


4 

61 

127 

Jhajjar,. 

183 

6 

1 

... 


3 

s 

... 

1 

1 

8 

190 

Total 

423 

16 

64 

7 

29 

3 

119 

27 

1 

28 

91 

614 


The changes have been referred to in detail in the Assessment 
Reports. The new estate in Sampla is that of Bir Barkatabad, 
formerly Bir Bahadurgarh ; the three grass preserves in Jhajjar are 
the property of Government, and are leased out yearly for grazing. 
More than half the Sampla estates, it may be noted, have been added 
to that taJml since 1838, and rather more than one-third of those in 
Rohtak. 


The following table shows the names of the oflBcers who have 
held charge of the district since annexation : — 


Nakb. 

From 

To 

Mr. 8 Campbell, Deputy Conjiuiaaioner 
,, R. P. Jenkine, do. 

, W. Plowden, do. 

Capt. H J. Hawea do. 

Mr. C. W Lennox, Extra Asst Comror. (protem 

C. Horne, Deputy Commiaeiooer 
(t H, J. Hawes, do, 

„ H. B TJrmaton, do. 

8 F Graham, do. 

„ H. B. Urmston, do. 

Lieut -Coi. F E. Toyle, do. 

Mr. O Wood do. 

Lient.-Coi F. E Voyle, do. 

Commt. (pro <«».)"' 
w Commissioner 

S* ^ Extra Asst. Commr. (pro tem ) 

,, K. W. Thomas, Deputy Oommisaioner 

Capt. H. C. Horne, do. 

Lieht -Col F. E. Voyle, do. 

Lennox, Extra Assst Commr. fprotemj' 
Capt. T. t Forster, Deputy Commissioner 

Lieut. -Col. F. E Voyle, do. 

2oth September, 1857 , 
1st May, 1868 

3rd August, 18.58 . 

7th March, 1860 .. 

9th September, 1861 . 
14th September, 1861 

7th November, 1«61.. 
2l8t December, 1861... 
I9ih March, 1862... 

2nd April, 1862.., 

12th May, 1862. 

1st September, 3863 .. 
31st October, 1863 
23rd May, 1864 .. 

2Sth May, 1864... 

26th August, 1864 .. 

.)th Bepremt'er, 1864... 
24th September, 1864 .. 
I6th November, 1864. 
5th May, 1866 .. 

17th May, 1866... 

25th October, 1866... 

1 St May, 18.58. 

3rd August, 18*58. 

7th March, 1860. 

9th .'September, 1861. 

14fh vSeptember 1861. 
7th November, 1861, 
21st December, 1881. 
19th March, 1862. 

2nd April, 186*2. 

12th May, 1862. 

Ist September, 1863. 
3l8t October, 1863 
23rd May, 1884 

28th May, 1864. 

26th August, 3864- 

4th September, 1864. 
23rd September, 1864. 
15th .November, 1864. 
5rh May, 1866. 

17th May, 1866. 

25th October, 1866. 
10th April, 1867. 
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Namb 


Major J Fendall, Deputy Commissioner 
,, H J Hawes, do. 

M^r. A. W. Stogdon, do. 

Major H J Hawes, do. 

Captain L J. H Grey, do. 

Mr. F E. Brett, Extra Asst. Coramr. (pro tern,) 
„ E. G. Melvill, Deputy Commissioner 
Capt. L. J. H. Grey do 

|Mr. F E. Brett, Kxtra Asst, Commr (pro tem ) 
O. Wood Deputy Conimiasioner 


F, Robert, 

C P. Elliot, 

A. H Benton, 
rapt. B. T. M. Lang, 
Mr. G Knox, 

,, W. Coldstream, 
,, G. Knox, 

F. E Moore, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do 

do- 


H. Fanehawe, Settlement Officer (pro tern.) 
„ E B Francis, Deputy Commissioner 
,, O. " ood, do. 

,, A W. Htogdon, do, 

,, O. Wood, do. 

Major W .T Parker, do. 

Mr. O Wood do. 

Major W. J. Parker, do. 

•ir. 0. Wood, do. 

Major A F P.Harcoart, do, 

,, W. J Parkeri do, 

Mr H.W. Steel. do. 

Major W.J Parker, do. 

Mr H. W. Steel, do. 


From 


10th April, 

19th May, 

14th October, 
14th December, 
11th July, 

24th August, 
2l8t September, 
2l8t November, 
Ist March, 

9th March, 

6th January, 
21st March, 

Oth April, 

10th June, 

20th December 
l8th May, 

22nd July, 

4th February, 
6th August, 

9th August. 

7th November, 
16th May, 

16th August, 
16«h June. 

16th August, 
24th November, 
20th January, 
14th February, 
15th August, 
2nd November, 
23rd May, 

8tb October, 


1867.. 

1868.. 

1869 . 

1869.. . 

1870.. . 

1870.. . 

1870.. 

1870 .. 

1871 . 

1871.. . 

1872 . 
1872 ., 
3872. 
1872 . 
1872 , 
3874 
1874 . 
1876 . 

1876.. 
1876 . 

3877.. 
1878 . 
1878 
1880 . 
1880 . 
1830 . 
1891 . 
1881 . 
3883 . 
1882 . 
1883 . 

1883.. 


To 


19th May, 

14th October, 
l4th December, 
llth July, 

23rd August, 

2l9t Septemberj 
2l8t November, 
Ist March, 

9th M arch, 
nth January, 

2l9t March, 

9th April, 

10th June, 

20th December, 
iSth May, 

22nd July, 

3rd February, 
6th August, 

9ib Auyust, 

6tb November, 
loth May, 

15th August, 

14th June, 

15th August, 
23rd November, 
)9th January, 
13th February, 
14th August, 

1st November, 
22nd May, 

7th October, 


1868 

1869 

1869 

1870 
1670 
1870 

1870 

1871 

1871 

1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1874 
1874 
1876 
1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 
1878 
1880 
1880 
1880 
l«9l 
1881 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 


Some conception of tlie development of tiie district since it came 
into our liands may be gatlieied from Table No. II, whicii ^^ives some of 
the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as they are available ; 
while most of the other tables appended to this work give compara- 
tive figures for the last few years. In the c.ase of Table No. II it is 
probable that the figures are not always strictly comparable, their 
basis not being the same in all cases from one period to another. 
But the figures may be accepted as showing in general terms the 
nature and extent of the advance made. When we took over the 
four old tahsUs of the district, between 1810 and 1820, we found the 
western portion almost wholly overrun with jungle, life and property 
generally insecure ; many of the smaller estates deserted for the refuge 
of the larger ones, the canal destroyed, and the whole machinery of 
administration out of gear. The district is now one of the most 
prosperous in Northern India. 


Chapter II. 

History. 

District officers 
since annexation. 


Development since 
annexation. 
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THE PEOPLE. 


Cbapter HI, A. 
Statistical. 

Distribution of 
population. 


SECTION A.— STATISTICAL. 

Table No. V fjives separate statistics for each tahnl and for the 
whole district, of the distribution of population over towns and 
villages, over area, and amono lionses and families ; while the num- 
ber of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLIII. 

The statistics for the district as a whole rrive the following' fisfures. 
Further information will he found iu Chapter II of the Census 
Report of 1881 : — 

( Persons 

Percentage of total population who lire in villages 


Average rural population per village 
Average total population per village and town 
Number of villages per 100 square miles ... 
Average distance from village to village, in miles 


Males 

Females 


CTotali 


Density of population per 
square mile of 


Cultivated area 
I^Culturable area 
Number of resident families per occupied house 
Number of persons per occupied house 
Number of persons per resident family 


I Total population 
”■ I Rural population 
j Total population 
■■■ I Rural population 
( Total population 
■■■ t Rural population 
J Villages 
■■■ I Towns 
j Villages 
■■■ j Towns 
I Villages 
■■■ ( Towns 


82 - 0 .^ 

82-82 

81-12 

900 

1,138 

27 

2-07 

306 

2.51 

.391 

321 

.331 

272 

1-59 

1-53 

7'.56 

G-T6 

4'73 

4-41 


Tlie averag-e population per village is larger than in any other 
Punjab district, owinjr to the large size of the line Jat communities 
which form so striking a feature in Rohtak. In the canal circles 
the density of population rises as hio-h as from 500 to 550 per square 
mile, and in some of the Large Jat villages, to over 600 and even 700. 
The small number of estates in the llohtak district is very striking. 
The Cis-Sutlej plain districts of the Punjab have an average 
village area of 1,.382 acres, and an average village population of 
542 souls. But the 514 estates of Rohtak contain on an average 
1,076 persons, and an area of 2,244 acres each; and if the south- 
ern tahsil, which contains two-fifths of the estates, is omitted, 
the figures are 1 ,376 souls and 2,640 acres. Of the whole number 
of estates, three are Govefhment grass preserves, 30 are uninhabited, 
and 481 inhabited. Looking at the large areas of the villages, 
Mr. Thomason hazarded a guess in 1845 a.d. that the Settlement 
which has recently expired would be marked by the foundation of many- 
outlying hamlets. This has not been the case, and is not likely 
now to be so. In ten estates only do there exist any settlements 
at a distance from the main village, and hardly any of these are 
of modern date ; the people seem quite content to plod long dis- 
tances daily to and from their work — a habit born no doubt of the 
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days when they might be compelled at any moment to take refuge 
from the fields within the fortified village. 

Table No. VI shows the principal districts and states with which 
the district has exchanged population, the number of migrants in 
each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by tahsils. 
Further details will be found in Table XI and in supplementary 
Table G to H of the Census Report for I8S1, while the whole sub- 
ject is discussed at length in Part II of Cliapter III of the same 
report. The total gain and loss to the district by migration is 

shown in the margin. The total number 
of residents born out of the district is 
99,376, of whom 31,398 are males and 
67,978 females. The number of people 
born in the district and living in other 
parts of the Punjab is 78,769, of whom 
26,056 are males, and 52,713 females. The 
general distribution of the population by 


Proportion per mille of total 
population. 


Gain, 

Loss. 

Persons 

179 

142 

Males 

lOti 

88 

Females 

261 

205 


hgiires below show the 
birth-place : — 


Bosn iir 

PliOPOUTIOX PEU MILLE OF KESIDENT POPULATIOX. 

PUSAL FoPCLiTION 

UbBAN POPCLITION. 

Total Population 

Males 

Female? 

Persons 

Males. 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Female^ 

Persons 

The District 

902 

739 

827 

803 

717 

791 

895 

737 


The Froviuoe 

979 

9(:G 

973 

96 J 

9.>.> 

950 

97H 

964 

971 

India 

1,000 

990 

1,00 > 

1,0. >0 

1,000 

1 OfM) 

l,OM0 

l.itOO 

1 ,noo 

Asia 

1,000 

999 

i.oco 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,0 If) 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Rohtak are 
taken from the Census Report : — 

Here the migration is very largely reciprocal in every case, 
though least so in the case of Rajputana. Rohtak occupies an 
intermediate position between the fertile Jamna tract and the far 
less fertile districts and states to its west and north. It gives to 
the former and takes from the latter, though in the case of Gurgao?t 
the distress which has lately prevailed there has caused immigration 
to largely exceed emigration. On the whole, the introduction of 
canal irrigation and tlie fine soil of much of the district have 
produced an excess of immigration. 

The figures in the Statement in the margin show the population 

of the district as it 
stood at the three 
enumerations of 
1853, 1868, and 

1881. 

Unfortunately the 
boundaries of the 
district have chang- 
ed so much since 
the Census of 1853 that it is impossible to compare the figures 
with absolute accuracy, but the density of population as then 


Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Density per 
square 
uiile. 

-5 ] 1853 

473,151 

2.53.860 

210/291 

281 

3 ^ 1868 

531, IH 

2S9 1 1 1 

2 H,907 

295 

O 1881 ... 

553,609 

296,224 

257,365 

306 

« r 

^ ® 1 1868 oa 1853 

112-3 

113-9 

110 3 

105 

g 1 1881 on 1868 

O 1 

101‘J 

103-4 

106-4 

104 


Cliapter III, A. 

Statistical. 

Misration ancl 
Lirtir-pl.'ice rtf 
jiijpulation. 


Tncre.-ise .and de 
croa-jc oX popula 
tiun. 
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Chapter III, A. ascertained probably did not differ much over the two areas. 

~ — ; It will be seen tliat the annual increase of population per 10,000 

j ° a istical. since 1868 has been 19 for males, 48 for females, and 32 for 

crease of popula- PP''® 0 DS, at which rate the male population would be doubled in 
tion. 376 0 years, the female in 145‘3 years, and the total population in 

216’Oyears. Supposing the same 


Tear. 

Peraons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 

653 6 

296,2 

257,4 

1882 

665,4 

296,8 

258.6 

1883 

657,2 

297.3 

269,9 

1884. 

659,0 

297.9 

261.1 

1885 

660,8 

298,4 

262.3 

1886 

662 6 

299,0 

263,6 

1887 

564.4 

299,5 

264.9 

1888 

666,2 

300,1 

266,1 

1889 

668 0 

300,6 

267,4 

1890 

669,8 

301.2 

268,7 

1891 

671,7 

301,7 

270,0 


rate of increase to hold good for 
the next ten 3^ears, the population 
for each year would be, in hundreds, 
as shown in the margin ; nor is it 
improbable that the rate of increase 
will be sustained. Part of the 
increase is probably due to in- 
creased accuracy of enumeration 
at each successive enumeration, 
a good test of which is afforded 
by the percentage of males to per- 
sons, wliich was 53'7() in 1853, 
54 45 in 1868 and 53‘51 in 1881. Part again is due to gain 
by migration, as already shown at page 41. But the district is 
one of the healthiest in the Punjab, and is still making steady pro- 
gress, both in the extent, and in the standard of cultivation. The 
increase in urban population since 1 868 has been slightly larger than 
that ill rural population, the numbers living in 1881 for every 100 
living in 1868 being 105 for urban, and 104 for total population. 
The populations of individual towns at the respective enumerations 
are shown under their several headings iu Chapter VI. 


Increase of popula- 
tion. 


Tahsll. 

Total population. 

Percentage 
of popula. 
tion of 1881 
on that of 
1868. 

1868. 

1831. 

Rohtak 

Jhajjar 

Sanipla 

Gohana 

'‘Total district 

161,74-4 

111,109 

138,334 

119,767 

171,215 

113,485 

142,177 

127.732 

If^O 

101 

103 

107 

530,954 

653,609 

104 

‘These fig:are3 do not acree with the published 
figures of the Census Report of 1868 for the whole 
district, They are taken from the registers iu the 
District Office, and are the best figures now available 


Within the district the in- 
crease of population since 1868 
tor the various tahsils is shown 
in the margin. During the re- 
cent Settlement operations Mr. 
Fanshawe took a Census of 
the people, which gave a total 
population only 292 smaller than 
that returned at the Census of 
1881. He thus discusses the 
figures of his enumeration — 

“ It i,s difficult to say what the increase of population has been of late Years, 
inasmuch as, owing to the great changes made in the constitution of the district, 
and the absence of former records in detail by villages, it is not easy to compare 
with the present ones even such former statistics as survived the Mutiny. In 
IL; been shown that the population of that 

advanced by 18 per cent, from 1853 to 1875. The five toLs of Eohtak 

Hen, trohana llehim and Kalanaur show an increase of only 9 per cent, during 

the same period but the advance in towns would be expected to L less than in 

villages. The Bahadurgarh states show an addition to the people of 13} per 
cent since 186-. and the present Census gives an increase for the whole distnct 

talien nfae ““ fk .k ^bat of 1868. This advancc has 

taken place in the three southern tahsils only, and, proportionatelv to the 
greatest extent in Jhajjar, as vvould be primd facie supposed. For t^e purpose 

tlrZ^a I M k able-bodied male agricultural popula- 

tion for a longer period, the pedigree tables of the forty largest estates of the 
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district have been abstracted for five generations with the following result. In 
the fifth generation from the present time there were 6.558 owners of land, who 
in the last generation before the present (who.se tale is not yet complete of 
course, and shows only 10,536 names), had 16,037 descendants. That is, that 
within a period of 100 years, the male agricultural population of the district 
increased by 145 per cent. This is not unlikely, considering what we know of 
the progress of the district ; and it must be remembered that this increase 
refers only to families already resident five generations ago, and that no account 
is taken of recent settlers. In canal villages, however, which have suffered of 
late years from swamping, there has been a falling-off of population, in a few 
cases, to the extent of 10 per cent., and recently the villages on the drainage 
lines in Sampla have also suffered.” 

Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the five years from 1877 to 1881, and 
tlie births for 1880 and 1881, the only two years daring which 
births have been recorded in rural districts. The distribution of 

the total deatlis and of the 
deaths from fever for these five 
years over the twelve months 
of the year is shown in Tables 
Nos. XI A and XI B. The 
amuial birth rates per mille, 
calculated on the population of 1868, are given in tlie margin. 

The figures below show the annual death rates per mille since 
1868, calculated on the population of that year : — 



1880. 

1381. 

... 

17 

25 

Females ... ... . , 

14 

23 

Persona ... 

30 

47 



1863 

1869 

1870 

1971 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1378 

1879 

1880 

188] 

Average 

Males 

9 

24 

19 

19 

15 

16 

21 

23 

>7 

19 

38 

69 

29 

32 

25 

Females ... 

8 

21 

18 

17 

14 

15 

20 

21 

17 

18 

37 


25 

30 

24 

Persons ... 

9 

23 

18 

13 

16 

16 

21 

23 

17 

18 

37 

- 

27 

31 

24 


The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improving ; 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fluctuations 
probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter III of the Census Report of 1881, and especially the annual 
chronicle from 1849 to 1881, which will be found at page 56 of that 
report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further details as 
to birth and death rates in individual towns as are available will be 
found in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of the several 
towns in Chapter VI. 

The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in great 
detail in Tables IV to VII of the Census Report of 1881, while the 
numbers of the sexes for each religion will he found in Table No. 
VII appended to the present work. The age statistics must be taken 
subject to limitations which will be found fully discussed in Chapter 
Vll of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes as the 
numbers dealt with become smaller; and it is unnecessary here to 
give actual figures, or any statistics for tnJisUs. The following figures 
show the distribution by age of every 10,000 of the population accord- 
ing to the Census figures : — 


Chapter III, A. 

Statistical. 
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0—1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

0-6 

6-10 

10—15 

15-20 

Persons ... 

321 

174 

154 

241 

271 

1,164 

1,263 

1,170 

937 

Males 

312 

165 

loO 

226 

268 

1,121 

1,263 

1,235 

953 

Females 

33S 

185 

158 

259 

275 

1,215 

1,203 

1,095 

919 


20-25 

25-30 

30-35 

35—40 

40-45 

45—50 

50—55 

65—60 

over60- 

Persona 

1,023 

885 

817 

617 

655 

371 

499 

m 

616 

Males ... ... 

1,012 

890 

789 

626 

616 

398 

602 

207 

488 

Females 

1,036 

878 

819 

606 

699 

339 

496 

156 

649 


Population. 


( 1855 
All religions ^ 1868 
(. 1881 
Hindus ... 1881 

Jains 1881 

Musalmans 1881 


the number of females per 1,000 males in the earlier years of life was 

found to be as shown in the 
marjjin. The figures for civil 
condition are given in Table No, 
X, which shows the actual 
number of single, married, and 
widowed for each sex in each 
religion, and also tlie distribu- 
tion by civil condition of the 
total number of each sex in each age-period. Considering the 
obligation laid upon them by their religion to marry, an extraordi- 
narily large number of Jats remain bachelors. It is common enoiio-h 
to find instances in every pedigree-table when the eldest only of a 
number of brothers is married, or perhaps only one or two ; and 
though the people do not admit it, it is probable that in such cases 
a modified system of polyandry prevails. The Deputy Commissioner, 
Colonel Harcourt, wrote as follows in his Census Report for the 
district : — 


Year of life. 

All 

religions. 

Hindns. 

Musalmans. 

0—1 

941 

934 

984 

1—2 

977 

971 

1,003 

2-3 

914 

913 

914 

3—4 

995 



4-6 

892 




Villages. 

Towns, 

Total. 



6.370 



6,445 

6,403 

5,113 

6,351 

6,420 

5,011 

6.398 

6,476 

5,064 

6,316 

6,251 

4,799 

5,069 


The number of males among 
every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown in the margin. The de- 
crease at each successive enu- 
meration is almost certainly due 
to greater accuracy of enumera- 
tion. In the Census of 1881, 


“ With the Jatsi and tbe higher castpis, tlie girls are married from 7 to 12 
years of age, and the boj’s at. 12 or 14, and these ages apply also in the case of 
Muhammadan marriages. These take place two or three years later than Hindu 
marriages as a rule. The endeavour is always made to secure an early marriatre ; 
for after the boy or girl has passed the prescribed period sanctioned by custom^ 
there is then some difficulty in arranging for a life partner. And with the Jats 
the girl is not allowed to leave her parents’ home for some years after she could 
t^nite well undertake the charge of her husband’s house, as her services are re- 
quired in the paternal homestead. With Hindus of the better castes in this 
district, betrothal takes place at two or three years of age. 

“Infanticide is by no means a vice of this district. The great majority of 
males over females might lead one to suspect that female children do not always 
get fair play, but my own belief is that it is the statistics that are wrong, and that 
the total number ot the females may not always have been fairly counted. In this 
district as a rule all children are valuable, for all work in the fields.^' It is true 
that female children are not so well cared for and nourished as are the boys, and 
that if a boy and hi s sister were ill, nearly all the attention in the house would be 

• ItoTB.-^Tbis sppUes to JAts and others, but not to liajputs. 
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given to the boy ; but the girl.<! are not unkindly treated. They stand next in Chapter III, B. 

importance to, and at no gi'eat distance from, the boys, and if the same amount 

of affection is not lavished on them as on their brothers, thej' yet are not neglected Social and rellgi' 
or treated unkindly,” OUS life. 


Table No. XII shows the niim- Infirmities, 
her of in.sane, blind, deaf-mutes and 
lepers in the district in e.ach reh’o-ion. 

The proportions per 10,000 of either 
sex for each of these infirmities are 
shown in the margin. Tables XIV 
to XVII of the Census Beport for 
1881 give further details of the age and religion of the infirm. 

The figures given below show the composition of the Christian European and Eu- 
popnlation, and the respective numbers who returned their birth- population, 
place and their language as Etirnpean. They are taken from Tables 
IIIA, IX and XI of the Census Report for 1881 : — 


Infirmity. 

Males. 

Females 

Insane 

4 

3 

Blind 

62 

66 

Deaf and Dumb 

10 

7 

Leprous ... 

4 

1 



Dstails 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

-a .2 

w s 

Europeans and Americans ... 

n 

6 

16 

1 

^ a - 

Eurnijiaus ... ... 


1 

° 

JNative Christians 

8 

9 

17 

S.S 

s — 

Total Christians 

Id 

15 

34 

9 

u 

Enclish 

15 

6 

21 

o 

Other Enropean languages 


... 

c 

« 

Total European languages 

16 

6 

21 

6 

o 

British Isles 

3 

1 

4 

“S. 

Other European countries 

1 


1 

2 

Total European countries ... 

4 

1 

6 


But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
in Part VII ot Chajiter IV of the Census Report, are very un- 
trustworthy ; aud it is certain that many who were really Eurasians 
returned tliemselves as Europeans. 


SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

The villages and towns form a striking feature of the country Villages, 
side. Built usually on sites which stand liigh above the surface 
of the ground (which is due te their being situated on the stations 
of older locations and heaps of accumulated rubbish), aud surrounded 
by the trees of the village jungles, over which the tops of the houses 
rise, they look at once substantial aud picturesque. Manv of the 
canal villages consist almost entirely of brick built houses, some 
of which are generally fine, and the towns are composed of substan- 
tially made aud handsome dwellings. Fine village rest-houses (called 
paras) built of masonry, and many picturesque temples and ghats 
down to the tanks, are to he found among the well-to-do villao-es 
especially in the canal tracts. The tanks (called johars) form a 
special feature of the district ; round the larger villages as many as 
seven or eight will be found, and some are exceedingly fine, especially 
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that east of the Sampla talisU, and those at Kanhaur, Setnan, 
Bainsi and Dighal ; many were enlarged and shaped regularly as 
famine works in 1860-61 and 1868-69. Throughout the northern three- 
quarters of the district, the roofs of the houses in the villages are 
of mud, and flat ; below the Jhajjar line of sand-hills, they are usually 
thatched and sloping. The lighter material of which they are made 
here renders it impossible for the walls to bear the weight of beams, 
and for flat roofs to keep out the rain. Even e.x})osed walls receive 
a coping of thatch (parcki), and as Mr. Purser has remarked, the 
prevalance of this iu a village is often a fair test of the quality of its soil. 
In Kosliaud Guriani, in the south-east of Jhajjar, may be seen a large 
number of fine stone houses, some of which possess considerable archi- 
tectural merit ; and a few of similar material exist in some of the ad- 
joining villages. The houses of petty traders differ but little from those 
of the cultivators, except that they have no large yards for stabling 
cattle attached to them ; but wherever fine houses are found in large 
villages, some of the best arecert.ain to belong to the trading class. 
Local tradition tells of three or four old sites within the area of 
almost every state, Q)ut many of these have disappeared under the 
plough.^ Nearly every conqueror who invaded India from the north 
or attacked the Mughal royal city from the south, extended hisravayes 
in all probability to Rohtak ; and it is not surprising, therefore, if 
the vestiges of many destroyed villages are to be found. The old 
sites of Lalpura, Birahma and Rohtasgarh, round the town of 
Rohtak ; of Kliokra Kot below the Bohar monastery ; and of Mohan 
Bari in the Jhajjar cover very large areas, and must once have 
been the locations of large and flourishing cities, although no history 
of some of them is now satisfactorily forthcoming. 

The villages of the Jhajjar tahstl, which have thatched and sloping 
roofs to the houses, are not unlike river-side villages in the Punjab 
but they are more regularly bnilt, and the immense open cattle 
yards of the latter are not found in them. The villages elsewhere 
throughout the district are of one special type, which deserves a full 
description. On approaching them it is seen that the roads where 
they converge on the village or vill.age jungle, are flanked by banks 
and thorns, in order to prevent the cattle, on their way to, 
grazing, from breaking into the fields. The jungle itself generally 
encloses the village on every side, but sometimes it is confined to one 
or two sides only, and elsewhere the fields come up to the village 
walls almost. Scattered round about are the tanks (johars ) for the 
cattle, and into which the rain-water, caught by the jungle lauds, 
drains ; some fine trees will be found on the banks here, one or two 
wells often handsomely finished with masonrv platforms and 
superstructure, and perhaps a masonry ghat. Close round the 
skirts of the village are placed the enclosures for fodder and fuel 
(gatware and hitore), strongly fenced with thorns, resounding in the 
morning with the noise of the chopping of fodder, and at times full 
of women arranging the cakes of dried fuel, or preparing to carry 
them off in baskets to the bouses. A ditch nearly always surrounds 
the village itself, and the outer walls of the dwellings are completely 
closed towards it, except round some open space, into which the doors 
of the houses open, and where the streets debouch. The roads 
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leading into tlie village are generally broad enough to admit a 
cart up them ; they often end in a blind alley, each sub-division 
of the village being cut off internally from the re.st. The doorways 
opening on to the streets are usually handsomely made of wood. 
Inside is the courtyard in which the cattle are stabled, and beyond 
this the room where the household live ; in many cases tlie door 
opens into tliis room itself. Through the gloom of tlie .smoke, 
due to the meal which is cooking, it maybe .seen that sub.stantial 
wooden pillars sujiport the roof, and tliat throughout the room brass 
dishes and pots, spinning wheels, baskets, receptacles of grain, etc., 
are scattered about in comfortable confusion, while the subdued mur- 
mur of the grinding of the corn-mill is beard from some hidden 
recess. A ladder connects the roof with the ground through a traj)- 
door ; on the top of the liouse fodder is stored, cotton and grain 
are placed to dry, and there the family sleep in the hot weather. The 
village rest-house (paras) will be found situated outside the walls 
or in the middle where several roads meet. Before it, on the platform, 
are beds and cooking pots for the use of travellers on whom the 
barbers and chanidr, whose turn it is, wait. In the poorest villages 
the rest-house is merely a large open shed. But in most it is hand- 
somely faced with wood-work, and part of the walls are brick built; 
while in many the rest-houses are made of masonry throughout, 
and the plastered walls are decorated on their exterior with pictures 
of tigers and horses, elephants, and raihvay trains, Hindu gods and 
British soldiers. The house of the carpenter will be discovered by 
the wood collected round it, and that of the blacksmith by the little 
furnace below the trees in front of it ; the oil-man may have a buffalo 
at work on the mill ; the dyer’s dwelling is recognisable by' the 
skeins of bright-coloured threads hung out to dry ; and the pony of 
the barber will announce where that official lives. The trader wdll 
be found cleaning cotton outside his shop, whose wall is adorned with 
texts and the blood-red hand (ominous emblem!) called t/ia/w; or 
squatted inside amid grain bags, oil jars, and multifarious ledgers. 
Outside the village walls, and often in a separate colony' beyond the 
village ditch, the houses of the menials will be seen ; those of the 
chamdrs with high-smelling tanning vats, and skins full of curing 
matter hanging from the trees, and tliose of the dhdnaks with the 
webs stretched in front of them, and the women and men going up 
and down, and tw'istiug the threads or brushing them into regularity. 
The potter’s house, in villages where he exists, will also be found outside 
the walls, surrounded by broken potsherds and asses. Pigs and 
chickens rush wildly about at the sight of the stranger and his horse, 
and dogs set up a hideous clamour on every side. Biding through 
the village you are probably looked down on by monkeys from the 
roof-tops ; long lines of women and girls will be seen carrying up 
water in brass or earthenware vessels from the tanks ; an odd cart 
or burtliened man will come up with a load of fodder ; cattle stand 
round about the tanks and in the open spaces before the streets ; 
and children, clad principally in sunshine, roll in the dust and 
play hockey (gend khuli), tip-cat (bitti dandd), or blind man’s buff 
(dnkh michkar). In the morning and evening, as men go forth to 
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tlieir work and return a^.n'ii, the scene is very animated; but 
at noon-day the villag’e seems almost deserted, except for tlie smoke 
of the fires on which the eveninu;' meals are simmering. 

There will be found in every house a bed for each wrown up 
person, a corn-mill (chakhi), the liuoje pp«tle and mortar of wood 
( akhal and niilsnl), a spiniiintr wheel ( charkhd), and a cotton cleaning 
machine (charkM)\ alonjr the walls are ai ranoed laroe receptacles 
for grain, made of mud and called kothi. A number of 
cooking vessels (which are of brass if in a Hindu's house, and 
of tin if in a Musalman’s) are scattered about the room, the 
commonest of which are trays called thdli, pardt, tdmhiyd and task, 
cooking pots (bliartiya and patUi ), the hdndi for preparing rdbri 
and the kadhdoni for boiling milk: there will also be seen lotahs, 
and cups (katorah), and the iron plate for cooking cakes {tdwa\ will 
be on the hearth (cliula). Milk is made into curds in the barola, 
and into gf/ji in the balond, or chnrn. Baskets are called khdri. The 
water, which is brought up in brass large vessels, ealled iokni, is kept 
in the house in others named mutkd; some is poured into the kdnd, 
or large earthenware bowls, in the yard for the cattle to drink from. 

The dress of the people is simple, and is much the same in all 
classes. The men wear a dhoti and chadar (sheet), and above this a 
dollar or double-sheet, a turban (pa^ri^ and shoes (pdtan): in the 
winter they put on a vest (kamrl), and make tliemselves warm with a 
blanket and padded quilt (ddlard and razdi). The better class of 
headmen have lately taken to w'eariug the long white linen tunic, 
but only during the last ten years. The value of a man’s dress is 
about Ks. 9; the cost to him is much less of course, as the women 
make the thread, which is then woven by the jitUdhas or dhduhas 
at the rate of Re. 1-4-0 per 65 yards, and dyetl (if for the use of 
the women) by the chipi. The chanidr supplies the shoes. The 
women w^ear a petticoat (lahngd ox ghdgri), a breast-cloth ( angiya), and 
a single and double sheet (chundri and d/cldi). Tlie drhud ia a worked 
coloured sheet worn on festal occasions, when European clothes are 
also displayed. The cost of a woman’s clothes is much the same as a 
man's. TheMusalman women usually wear the paijdmas and a short 
jacket, and prefer a dark blue to any other colour. A married woman 
whose husband is alive {sohdgan), generally possesses jewellery to the 
value of some fiO or 70 rupees. The commoner articles are the nose 
ring {noth), earrings {ddude and bdli), necklace {Jiasld), necklaces 
formed of several rows {pachlard and sathlard), and necklaces of 
rupees {jlidlrd), which are very commonly worn by women and 
children. The boys of well-to-do fathers generally have a rupee or 
some other coin strung round their necks; silver ornaments on the 
arm are called bdznband, bracelets on the wrist, worn above the 
churiyon of iac and gkas.s, are called tdd and pachdli : heavy anklets 
ot silver {pdzeb') are also worn. The men put on gold earrings and 
necklaces of gold beads at festivals and marriages : and the wealth of 
an estate may be fairly gauged by the amount cf jewellery seen on 
the persons of the women and children. 

The food of the people is simple and of little variety. Two or 
three meals a day are eaten, according to the season of the year and 
the amount of work to be done, and sometimes four. The morning 
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meal consists of three or four cakes made of flour of wheat, barley Chapter III, B. 
and wrani or jowdr^ accordintr to the time of the year, and the eren- gocig,! and Reli- 
iiicr meal of rdhri (wram or jowur allowed to ferment in butter-milk, gious Life, 
and then cooked), or of khijri {Ichichri) of hdjra or rnunq in the winter. Food. 

Vegetable (.wy) and pulses are eaten with the cakes, and in its season 
a good deal of sugarcane is munched ; tin's is the only rich food which 
the people enjoy in any quantity, and it is for them rather a necessity 
than a luxury. Large quantities of milk and butter-milk are con- 
sumed daily, and salt and seasoning are freely used ; melons and root 
vegetables are not commonlj’’ grown or eaten. The morning 
or mid-day meat is usually taken in the fields, whither it is 
carried by the women to their husbands and brothers. A grown 
man does not eat less than a seer a day, or nine maunds 
in the year, and if a woman’s consumption is put at 6^ 
maunds and children’s at 4, a total amount of 3,584,340 maunds is 
needed to feed the population of the district for a year. The follow- 
ing estimate of the annual consumption of a family consisting of a 
man, woman, old person, and two children, was furnished for the 
Famine Report of 1879 (page 2141 ; — 


Grain. 

Sbrrs consumed bt 

Apriculturiats. Non-agrtoultunsts. 

BHrl«»y and pram ... ... 

800 


J. Kir anJ idjra 

6S0 


Whfat 


800 



300 

filing tkVid Math 

71 

60 

Uice 


40 

Total 

1,551 

1,120 


The Jats and Ahirs are verv much addicted to the use of 
tobacco, and the Chamars are perfect slaves to smoking : women 
do not touch the pipe. 

From the day that he is old enough to control unruly cattle, The daily ta,sk. 
and is considered worthy of some scanty clothes and a pair of 
shoes, the life of the Rohtak agriculturist is one monotonous round 
of never-ceasing work. The fields must be ploughed and prepared 
at least three or four times every harvest ; the crop has to be 
sown, weeded, and protected from numerous enemies, winged 
and four-footed, a long and most wearisome task ; it has to he 
cut, to be thre.shed, and the grain and fodder have to be carried 
to the village. Then the ground has to be cleared again of the 
thorn and paid bushes ; the leaves of the latter liave to he beaten 
out for fodder for the cattle, and the thorns have to be carried 
to the fences or enclosures, and then it is time for the laud to 
be got ready for the next crop. The cattle must he seen to and 
tended daily ; money must be earned by taking off the young 
stock to sell at the fairs, or by carrying grain for the traders 
to the distant markets ; in the well villages the wells have to be 
worked • and in the canal villages the water has to be watched 
and divided and laid on the fields. Tlie sugarcane crop with the 
peeling, carting and crushing of the canes forms a three-weeks 

d 
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task, and at intervals it may be necessary to drive tlie cattle 
off to the bills in order to save them in a year of droiifjbt. To the 
very last daya of his life the Jit mn,st do soinetliiii" : few. perhaps, 
live to a very old a"e, hot those who do must turn to the tasks 
of childhood again,— herd tlio cattle, rock the babies, and even 
turn the spinning-wheel. The women work as hard as the men, if not 
harder. The heavy tasks of bringing in wood and fuel and water 
fall on them ; they have to cook the food, and carry it daily to 
the fields ; they have to watch the crops; to them the peeling 
of the sugarcane and picking of the cotton belongs ; and when 
there is nothing else to do, they must always fill up the time by 
tasks with the spinning-wheel. If Jits do not sleep soundly of 
nights, it is not for want of hard physical labour. 

The names of the months in common use among the people 
are the same as those prevailing in the rest of the south of the 
Panjab. Bhdilnn is called Bhn'dud, and Kurtik lias the second name 
of KaMcdr. The days of the week are also similar to those else- 
where, but Thursday is called BIncdr as well as Brihiepnt, and 
Friday is named Sitknrredr. The spring harvest is fctdlti'i, and the 
autumn harvest niwanun. The year is divided into three seasons — 
tlie or hot weather from Phatjan to Bp/>dkh (March — June); 

the chaumetfd, or the rainy months, from Atdr to Aaoj (July — 
October) ; and jdrah, or the cold months, from Kdrtik to Mdgh 
(Novemlier — September). The divisions of the times of the day are 
as follow ; — 


Jiihi Oh.tif.—XlT M — 2 i M. 
/Vi/ir.— •rfter 2 A, M 
PiUi B'nitil or Piirbhaf , — <lawn 
'•.—after ilatvn. 
Tarle4.—i—l a. m. 

Sahrjr .— A a M. 

D« /iiiAri, —twelve o'clock. 


I>nufhnI.t.—2 P, M. 

pnhor , — 4 P. M. 

B-ltij nr hnniir^rnr — 4 — 6 P M. 
h‘nilh, I,ti , — after siuisot. 

,,r tia rrait , — 

Evening me.al time. 

Jdbi rjt, — miilnight. 


Marriage and other The ceremonies connected with marriage in the Rohtak 
cu»tom». district are niucli the same as elsew here, and do not call for any 
lengthy notice. There is no limit to tlie niimher of wives which 
a Hindu may marry, either hv tlie full or, among the trilies 
which practi.se it, the irregular form {rliddi and karetrd), and tliree or 
four wives are not nncommon : usnally one only is hyahta or 
marrieti by the fidl rights, lint all the wives and their children 
are ef)nal. The Mnsalnians observe the limit fixed by their law; 
Rajputs and Ringhars keep coiicnhines. hut not commonlv. In 
the ca.se of Hindus, there are some 2.5 distinct steps in the cere- 
monial, the most important of which are (1) the betrothal (nagdi, 
Topnn or nafha karnd) ; (2) the bardt. or bridal procession, which goes 
to the lioiiae of the father of the girl when she is 9 or 10 years old ; 
(3) the »hddi, or marriage ceremonv, which takes place on the 
second night after, and wfien the bride ami bridegroom walk 
band in hand four times round a fire of dlidk wood ; and (4) the 
consummation {gnudh or mukldtrn) which takes place when the 
bridegroom carries bis wife off to his house. Among respectable 
and fairly well-lo-<lo persons this occurs 3 or 4 years .after the marriage 
ceretnouy. Rut in most c.ases among the Jits the services of 
the girl at her borne are so valuable to her family that she ia 
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defnitipd bv bor father ns lonnf ns 8 «r 10 years, and does not [(’iii 
lier Imsbaiid till she is 1<S or 20 \ e.ars old. Anifin^ the Alu'-altnans 
maniaoe takes jilaeo when the tjiil is 15 or 10, and she ,at 

oneo to lier biisband's borne : inaov of llio oercnionies .•uiion^r 
the eoiiverted M nliaimiiadaiis are the same as tiiose amoiii' 1 1 (> 
Hi tidiis. and a Hialimaii isalnsrs I'lesctit ; tlw iitkni is rend bv a 
A oil I's maniao'e oo-ts I'lom IJs. 100 lo I{s l.'iO to lior talber, and ,a 
bov's from Us. 70 to Rs. 100 to bis latln-r : so ibat the averaoe exi'in- 
ditiire fiom both sides on a weddino is Us. 170 t^i Rs, 250. 'I'ln so 
expenses are mneli too liiob. and llie )>io|i!e would uladlv set- them 
redneed, but no one dares to beoin tiie reforni. It was f rmei Iv' 
considered a diie disorace for the fatlier of llie (rirl to take motii'v 
for her; but tins custom is lieoioniii}; to prevail atnono tlie pooier 
Jats and others who liave little self-resneet, and it is said that the 
necessities of recent famines have oiven a ffieat impulse to it. 
Karetrd. or widow niarriai^e. is .aeeompanied bv no ceretnoiiios of 
nnv kind : the woman nier<lv resumes her jewels and <■.. loured 
cloflies wbieli she eeasod to wear on her linsbaiiii's death. Piopeily 
it can only take place «illi a broilier's or cousin's widow ; but 
tlii.s connection is commotilv formed under tnanv other circiinistances 
as well, and no ditrereiiee is held to exist as reoarils the ofispritig. 
The main reason tor the conne<'tion inside fin* fandlv is to tianster 
the control ot her deceased’s Imsltatid's land fiom the widow to liis 
brother or other new relation. Wliere (ddldreti linve lieeti lir.rii 
to the deceased linsbaiid, karfirn will not iisn.illv t.iko liace, 
ttnle«S they and tlieir inotlier are very vo;iio. \ widow eniiiot 
be compelled to tnarrr, but no doiibt the intbience of the f.miily 
is nsnally too strong for her on sncli a iioint. and she lias t" v ield 
to llieir w ishes ; if tlie vonnoer brother or anv vonnoi.f ro ntber, 
or tlie next beir at law is nnmarried. or lias no rdnldien. a /. /o/of 
niarriao-e with the widow is more likelv to t:ike place than if lie 
has ebildren, or is married. h orrird, nndcr these condit ions, niay 
he called in.aniaoe with rcterence to leasons nlfectmo the woman; 
blit such ntl'ons often fake place from causes wliic li liavereoii'l 
to the man only. If the first wit.- is ebil Ib-ss or oi l. or if a man 
is well-to-do, .an irregular marri ige is jirettv siiro to t do- fdaeo, 
and often against the rnb-s of elan inter-marriage. 'fliesi' mo 
that a man shall not inarrv' a woman of bis own clan, or of bis 
mother's or of her mother's, or of bis fatb-r's rnotber's : but the 
third restrictiim seems likelv to be aboli-bed by practn-e. Toe same 
restrictions apply of ceurse to the maniage of women, so that the 
invariable form is exogamons not endogamons. .Trits, Abir«, finjars 
and Cli.amars practi-e knrnrd m.airiige universally. The f'ct of 
non-interm.arriage of certain clans of.Iats is n.itel at page . Ib-ciles 
the instances tln-re given, lie b.llowing mav be rjiioted. but llm list 
is certainlv not exbin»tive. The Mnr,<iia>'a and .Ain'ilani .T.at« do not 
interniarrv bv reason of old fends; ilio fji.liji Jits do not marry 
with the Dagar or Salanki. for while fhev were Rrubin ins tlio latter 
were their clients C jijuunt ). and when they lo‘t their caste, the 
former only of all .bits won d .at first give them of tlmir d.ingliter* 
in marriage; the D.-swai do not rn irrv with the Cliamibian ir 
I’boglia;, uor the Ilulali with the Dabis, nor the Gadat vTilb tiio Sa- 
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Social and Beli- 
gions Life. 

Funeral feasts. 

Family custom. 
Inheritance. 


General statistics 
and distribution of 
religions. 


lakl&n, nor tlie Cliflarwitli the Chikara, nor the Malik with the DalaU 
of the Sampla tahsil^ thonjrh they will marrt' with other DalaKs. 
Funeral fea.st% (Arry^wbioh take place in the families of leaciinfr men 
are exceedingly expensive ; they often cost as mncli as a lliousand 
rupees, and half the country side is assembled at tliem. 

A careful record of the tribal and family custom which regulates 
the devolution of property was drawn np at the recent Settlement. 
Little need be said as to the general character of customs in this 
place. ^ Ihe family tie is the agnatic tie, and inheritance is purely 
according to agnatic descent, the intere.st of a widow being for life 
only, and her status as a virtual member of her hnsband^s clan not 
affecting the general principle. Complete representation in inheri- 
tance is admitted ; property, therefore, cannot leave the clan or got, 
and the woman becomes lost to her father’s tamily and a member 
of that of her hu.sband; and in the enormous majority of cases 
descent is per capita not per stirpes. Gifts of pro|>erty can take 
place, blit posses.sioii must in sill c.ases follow (he gift, tind the 
consent of the nearest male agnates is generallv obtained. Widows 
hold four per cent, of the cultivation of the district as their husband’s 
representatives ; while dangbter.s’ de.scendants hold as much more, 
in pursuance of the well recognised custom by which a soilless man 
can give land to his daughter’s children. 

Table No. VII shows tlie nmnbers in eaeli tahsil nwH in fJie whole 

district who follow each religion 
as ascertained in the Census of 
1881, and Table No. XLIII 
gives similar figures for towns. 
Tables III, III A, IIIB of the 
Report of tliat Census give fur- 
ther details on the subject. The 
distribution of every 10,000 of 
the population by religions is 
shown in the margin. The limi- 
tations subject to wliicli these 
figures must lie taken, and espe- 
cially the rule followed in the 
classification of Hindus, are fully 
discussed in Part I, Chapter IV 

tribntion of everv 1 non f u “'f Report. The dis- 

shown in tl,a ^ Vm ^ ^ Musalmaii population by sect is 

in Table TTTA™T?i° n sects of the Christian population are given 
exptted »'-e, for reasons 

STL nnt imperfect 

Table T'"'" ‘>e>e. . 

of the district' IT, 1 the major c.astes and tribes 

niaioritv of tbV f I? distribution by caste of the great 

>-«'*sio.i. A brief description of 

and belief nf ti, r ^ Report. The religious practice 

would be out P’’®®®"!' “o. special peculiarities; and it 

general ouestinn ^ enter here into any disquisition on the 

general question. The general distrihutiou of religions by ta/mU 


BeligioD. 

Rural 

population 

Url«an | Total 
population population 

1 

Hiada 

»ikh 

Jain 

M a»alnian... 
Cfanatian ... 

8,883 

1 

67 

1,018 

6,683 

10 

196 

S,t09 

3 

8,470 

3 

90 

1,436 

1 



Sect. 

Rural 

popuUtioD. 

Total 

population. 

^unnia 

•^hishs 

Othera and anspecifled '! 

995 

1« 

3-3 

997 

1 2 
20 
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can be gathered from the figures of Table No. VII ; and regarding 
the population as a whole, no more detailed information as to 
locality is available. 

Hindu and Musalman agriculturists of Rohtak are alike exceed- 
ingly indifferent observers of their religious ; the Jats will drink 
water brought up in a skin from the tank or well ; the Baniyas are 
stricter, especially the Saraogis. Every Hindu has bis parohit, to 
whom he is client or jijmdn, and vplio accompanies the barber when 
bound on the business of betrothal, and the women of the household, 
if they are obliged to journey any”^ where. The parohit receives 
certain acknowledged fees, and often obtains a gift of land out-and- 
out, or in dholi — that is, the owner cultivates the plot for him yearly, 
and makes over to him the crop ; the parohits of the district hold 
4,063 acres in this way ; the gift is commonly made on some occa- 
sion when the donor goes to the Gauges to bathe. The ashes of de- 
ceased Hindus are alw.ays sent to be thrown into the sacred stream, 
and a large amount of holy water is brought back by the bearers to 
the district. The is an entirely distinct person from the parohit ; 
he is not an hereditary guide, but is apjiointed by each Hindu for 
himself, and tenches his scholar the necessary religious ceremonies. 
A peculiar fe.-iture of the country side is the large number of religi- 
ous iustitutions which are found on it. There are no less than 299 
monasteries, called asthals, with 659 resident ascetics, and grants 
of laud amounting to 2,725 acres attached to them. Byragis form 
half the number •, after them, Kanphara Sadhs, Sadhs, Gosayins, 
and Udasi Sadhs are the most numerous. Many of the holy men bear 
an exceedingly unholy character, especially tlie Kanpbara Sadhs of 
Bohar ; and the claims of any establishment to learning and sanctity 
are very small, except tliac of Chhudani in Jhajjar. The Bohar in- 
stitution consists of a fine block of buildings situated four miles east 
of Rohtak town on the high road to Delhi, and has a more than local 
reputation ; but its inmates are of evil character, and the yearly fair 
which takes place there is of a decidedly disreputable nature. There 
are not many local gatherings in the Bohtak district, but such fairs 
as there are, are of a religious origin, except the great cattle fair at 
Jehazgurh, which will be mentioned in the next section. Gatherings 
in honour of Mabadeo are held at Kailoi in Rohtak and Birdhanah 
in Jhajjar; in honour of Sitla at Rohtak, Bidhlan, Jhajjar and 
Rindhana; and in honour of the Giiga Pir at Rohtak and Silanah 
f Jhajjar;. Small local fairs take f)lace at Beri and Koslf, and one is 
held weekly at Bairamphr in the name of the Gheibi Pfr, whose 
shrine is perched on the top of the rocky hill there. There are also 
two in remembrance of Muhammadan martyrs at Gohana. Most of 
these gatherings take place in March, April, and in August. Those 
held in honour of the Guga Pfr are of a special character, and are 
largely frequented by the menials. They are called “ Chhariyon hd 
meld,’ because of the red flag which is carried about and adored, and 
to which offerings are made. The story of the Guga Pir is that be 
was a Rajput of Dadrera in Bikanir, who slew his brothers or cousins 
in a quarrel wdth them concerning some land, and was cursed by his 
mother in consequence. Wandering forth into the solitude of the 
desert, he called upon the earth to open and swallow him up, when 
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a lie.Tvenly voice replied that this could only happen if he hecame a 
Alusalraan. Accordingly iie embraced Islam, and was then received 
into the bosom of the earth. He was a very favourite saint of the 
Mahrattas. and tlie efficacy of prayers to him in cases of snake bite 
is innch believed in. 


The following list is given of the most considerable 
At Beri, Behi lid Meld, in April and September 
At Bohar, Bnsf'dda ltd Meld, in March 
At Kailoi Sliibji ltd Meld, in March and July ... 

At Bohtak, Sitld kd Meld, on the four Wednesdays in March 
Do. Gugd Pit lid Mtld. in Au^st ... 

Do. i'jV in September ... 

Do Mdm LUa ltd welOy in October ... 

Do. Moharram. No fixed date or month 
At Gohan.'i, Sultan Shah Farah Husstain. in January 
At Asaudah, Todah Pdhv, ltd Meld, in August 
At Bidhlan, Sitld ltd Mela, in March 
At Jhajjar, Ongd Pir lid Meld^ in August 
Do. Moharram 

At Silanah G'uga Pir ltd MdOy in September ... 


gatherings : — 

8.000 persons. 

5.000 do. 

8.000 do. 

2.000 
1.500 
2.000 

25.000 

4.000 

1.000 

3.000 

3.000 

2.000 

2.000 

8,0C0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


The people are not very superstitions as a rule, and it is not 
easy to say how far they really believe what they profess 
to, except when it suits their convenience. Certain lucky and 
unlucky days and omens are noted for the commencement of sowing 
and reaping; no one must start for a journey or sell cattle on Wed- 
nesday, and buffaloes must not change bands on Saturday. When, 
a human being is ill, a rupee and four annas are wrapped in a cloth 
wi th some rice and placed in a corner of the room in the name of 
some deceased relation of the sick man ; on liis recovery, this is 
given to some firalimin, and on the same day the dogs and holy 
men of the village are fed, and perhaps some excavation is done on 
u tank. When disease attacks animals, the best course is believed 
to have charms read over them, and to suspend other cliarms across 
the entrance of the village. The people often call their sons by mean 
names, sucli as molar (bought), mangtii (borrowed), and the like, 
to deprecate the wrath and envy of the gods. Ghosts are feared at 
the burning grounds [cliahdiii) , though not elsewhere apparently ; 
but they are firmly believed to possess people sometimes, and the 
ravings of tliese sufferers arecarefully noted. The cure for the afflic- 
tion is said to be the application of red pepper ! 

Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the prin- 
cipal languages current in the 
district separately for each tah.nl, 
and for the whole district. More 
detailed information will be found 
in Table IX of the Census Report 
for 18!SI, while in Cliapter V of the same Report the several languages 
are briefly discussed. Tlie figures in the margin give the di.stribution 
of every 10,000 of the population by language, omitting small figures. 

In a purely agricultural di-strict tlie state of education would 
he expected to be backward, and such is the case in Rohtak. In all 
there are 43 schools, of whicli 35 are village institutions, and two 
female, but there is no real female education. English is tanglit at 
Rohtak and Jhajjar, and the first Jat who tliorougiily mastered 
English, — JnmiiH Das of Bohar — was made a District Inspector of 


Langaag#, 

Hroportioa per 
10,OUO uf po- 
pulntion 

FIiiuiu»tatu 


Haffri 

U 

Hniijabi 

10 

Ail Inneiiatres 

10,000 
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Scliools, The avernge number of scholars is about 2,700; for the Chapter III, B. 

size of the villages and density of the population, the district is per- gocial and Reli- 

haps tile least advanced of any in the Panjab. Our system is pos- gious Life. 

sibly not suited to an agricultural people; if a little simple reading Education. 

were taught with cypliering in the native method, and a knowledge 

of accounts and the patwdris’ papers, they would be more ready to 

send their children to acquire some “ scholaring.^’ The Brahmins 

of Ahmadpur Majra have some local reputation as well-educated 

pandits. The people collect eagerly to hear passages of the Rania- 

yana or Malidbhdrata declaimed at the village rest-house, and reward 

the reciter for his performance liberally ; the women also gather 

on these occasions, sitting b^^ themselves in a separate corner. A 

number of songs are well-known to the people, and none better than 

that of “ Sarwan.^’ This young lady lived in Gangana in the 

Gohana tahsU, which is commonly called Sancan ka Gangana after 

her : the song is a common one of the dancing-girls of North India. 

The people are very far from wanting in natural intelligence and 
shrewdness; and nearly any cultivator can draw a map of his fields 
in the dust, if he is encouraged a little in a kindly way. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 

the Census of 1881 for each 
religion, and for the total 
population of each tahsil. 

The figures for female edu- 
cation are probably very 
im|)erfect indeed. The 
figures in the margin show 
the number educated among 
! Census returns. Statistics 
regarding the attendance at Government and aided schools will be 
found in Table No. XXXVII. 

The distribution of the scholars 
at these schools by religion and 
the occupations of their fathers, 
as it stood in 1881-82, is shown 
in the margin. It is impossible Poverty or wealth of 
to form any satisfactory estimate people, 

of the wealth of the commercial 
and industrial classes. The figures 
in the margin show the working 
of the income tax for the oidy 
three years for which details are available ; and Table No. XXXIV give.s 

statistics for the license tax for 
each year since its imposition. 

The distribution of licenses 
granted and fees collected in 
1880-81 and 1881-82 between 
towns of over and villages of 
under 5,000 souls, is shown in 
the margin. But the numbers 
affected by these taxes are 
small. It may be said gener- 


Aesessmeiit 

istip-ro 

1870-71 

1871-73 

Class I 

( Nmnher tatetl 

8 

77.5 

659 

( Amount «)t tilt 

8,‘J64 

1 5, n .3 

5,4*<5 

Class II 

J Number taxed 

189 

179 

211 

( Aiiioiint of tax 

3,8-44 


2,751 

Class III 

C Kunilier t«ie>i 

33 

86 

74 

5 Amount of tax 

] ,855 

3,354 

2,204 

Class IV 

^ Jiumher taxed 

11 

36 

1 

C Amount of tax 

lo5 

1.944 

128 

Class V 

< Number taxed 
( Amount of tax 


36 

3,563 

Total 

< Number taxed 

] ,056 

1,IS2 

945 

* A mount of tar 

1- 

2'^.S07 

in 
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ally tliat a very larofe 
proportion of the 
artisans in the towns 
are extremely poor, 
while their fellows 
in the villages are 
scarcely less depen- 
dent upon tlte nature 
of the harvest than are the agriculturists themselves, their fees often 
taking the form of a fixed share of the produce ; while even where 
this is not the case, the demand for their products necessarily varies 
with the prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers 
sliould be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from the hides 
of the cattle which die in a year of drought. The circumstances of 
the agricultural classes are discussed below at page 83. 

Mr. Thomason well described the Rohtak district when, in his 
remarks on the Settlements of the Delhi territory, he wrote as follows 
(Vol. I of Despiitclies, p. 79): “The soil is generally fertile, 
“ especially if by any means it can be irrigated, whilst the villages 
“ are substantial and well built, and the inhabitants as fine a body of 
“ well-clothed, independent, manly peasants as any country can pro- 
“duce.” The people are manly without false pride, independent 
without insolence, good-natured, light-hearted, and indu.strions. 
There are no more loyal subjects of Her Majesty in India, and 
none w’ho are more attached to such of their rulers as mingle freely 
among them. Ho one could be associated with them for any time 
without conceiving both respect and liking for them. The revenue 
which they pay with a small irrigated area and scanty rainfall, and 
in spite of famines and droughts, marks them as the first people in 
the Punjab. 

Tables Nos. XL, XLI, and XLII give statistics of crime; 
while Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and 
narcotic stimulants. 



1880-31 

1881-23 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Nomber of licensea 
Amount of fees 

262 

6,32U 

630 

10,510 

300 

7,210 

644 

10,040 


SECTION C.— CASTES, TRIBES, AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 

Statistics and lo- Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and 
cal distribution of tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table 
tn es an cas es. IXA shows the number of the less important castes. It 
would be out of place to attempt a description of each. Many 
of them are found all over the Panjab, and most of them in mauy 
other districts, and their representatives in Rohtak are distinguished 
by no local peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, and especially 
those who are important as land owners, or, by position and influ- 
ence, are briefly noticed in the following sections ; and each caste will 
be found described in Chapter VI of the Census Report for 

The Census statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsUs, at 
least in their final form. It was found that an enormous number 
ot mere elans or sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the 
schedules, aud the classification of these figures under the maiu heads 
shown in the caste tables was made for districts only. Thus no 
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statistics showinii the local distrihntion of the tribes and castes 
are available. But the "eueral distribution, of the more important 
laudowuiiitr tribes is fully discussed in the following pnfies, which 
contain, first, an account of the tribal colonisation of the district 
([)ac;es 58 to 64), and secondly an account of each of the principal castes 
(pages 65 to 70). The figures below show the distribution by caste of 
the population, as ascertained at an ennuieration made during the 
recent Settlement, tlie classification of which is probably more 
accurate than anj'thiug that could be effected in a general Census of 
the whole province. 


Class and Namb. 

Ewcmkration 

Aksa. 

umbers 

Percentage. 

Acres. 

Percentage. 

I , — Ctiltivaiora, 





Jats — Hindu ... ... 

192,833 

35 

645,2‘J3 

67 

Jats— 'Musaiman-Mula 

l.H'i 


2,468 


Brahmins , ... ... ... 

60, 'V7 

11 

7S.294 

8 

Ahirs .. ... ... ... 

15.813 

3 

25,747 

S 

Kajputs— Hindu .. ... 

6.072 

1 

54,641 

6 

Uaj puts— Musalman 

20.5H3 

4 

77,013 

8 

Ar^haDS ... ... 

5,208 

1 

22.178 

2 

•'lalis . ... 

7,052 

1 

2,231 

'1 

Bjlucbs ... ... ... 

2,248 

1 

4 357 

I 

Gujar^— Hindu ... ... 

1,163 

1 

2,012 

1 

Gujars— Alusalman ... ... 

i.ys9 

!- 1 

025 

f 3 

Dogara ... ... ... 

216 

1 

704 

1 

^i<5rs ... ... 

3ai! 

J 

1,284 

1 

Bhekhs ... ... ... 

6,905 


6,091 

J 

Total 

322,620 

58 

924,215 

06 

II, — Tradert and Iro/esifionaU, 





Mahajacs 

42,627 

8 

17,006 

2 

Kassaluj — Butchers ... ... 

6,792 

J 

803 


Kanaths— Writers ... 

1,253 


3,011 


Jiyada ... ... ... ... 

737 


4,618 


Total 

51,409 

9 

25,438 

3 

m.^Tillage Servants^ 





Dhobi — Washermau ... ... ... 

2,76/ 


36 


Khati — I’arpeuter — 





Hindu ... ... ... ... 

10,700 

2 

3,163 


Mussalmaa ... ... 

60 




t/ohar — Hlacksmit h— 





Hindu ... ... ... ... 

6,233 

2 

738 


Wuasalman ... ... ... ... 

1,503 


19 


Kumhar— Fotter— 





Hindu ... ... ... ... 

10,103 

2 

99 


Mussalman ... ... ... 

1,465 


,, ... 


Sakha — Warermaa ... ... 

3,733 


15 


Teli — Oilman ... ... ... 

5,798 

2 

659 


Hajjain— Barber — 





Hindu ... ... 

10,013 

2 

926 


Musaslm.an ... ... ,, 

480 




t-hipi -Dyer — 





Hindu ... ... 

4,343 

1 

447 


Musalman ... ... ... 

249 




Nilgar — Dyer 

2.062 


24 


Total 

68,478 

11 

6,126 







t'hamar — Tanners 

48,621 

9 

230 


Dhanuk — Weavers 

16,921 

3 



t huhra— Sweepers ... ... ... 

17,706 

3 

3 


Kahar — Coolie ... 

3 9SS 

1 

136 


TotU 

87,236 

16 

369 


V. — Seltgious Clatse$, 

Joefs ... , 

3,451 


357 


Mussalman Fakirs 

4.013 


81 



Byragis 

5,663 


1,664 


Total 

13,145 

2 

2,102 


yi,^3£i$cellaneout. 

20,433 

4 

3,9U7 


Grand Total 

553,317 


962,157 
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N.'B. — The area given in this return is that parcelled out among the various 
owners. To this total we must add 182,656 acres of undivided common land 
of the villages, 5,637 acres on account of the area of the Government reserves, and 
3,097 acres on account of other miscellaneous lands owned by Government, 
which make up a total of 1,153,517 acres. The discrepancies between the percen- 
tages of numbers and area of any tribe explain themselves, as a rule, and whera 
necessary will be noticed further. 

The first fact that meets the annalist in such a district as 
Rohtak, is the distribution of the races inhiibiting the country. 
The 511 estates owned by the people are classified thus iu the 
tahsils, according to the tribe of the majority of the proprietors : — 



IicMBan OB Villages bbld 

IV 


OV TbIBB. 





Total. 

Gobana. 

Kohtak. 

Saropla 

Jhwjjar. 

Jat 

61 

79 

116 

103 

366 

Ahir 



1 

25 

26 

..... . . ( Hindu 

lilusalman .. 

‘V 

7 

]6 


19 

1 

28 

21 

Brahmin 

7 

6 

6 

9 

28 

Afghan ... 

3 



13 

16 

Mahajan 

1 

1 

i 


3 

GujAT ... 


1 

... 

5 

6 



1 

1 

1 

3 

Syad 


... 

3 

... 

3 

miuch 



... 

4 

4 

Kniyath 


3 

... 

2 

4 

Kir 

i 


... 


1 

Oogar 


) 


... 

1 

Total ... 

83 

111 

127 

187 

511 


Tile Jats consist of 12 chief clans, called and 137 minor 
ones. They and tlie Rdjputs form the important part of tiie 
population historically. The Rrahmin and Gujar villages do not 
represent any separate immigration ; they were usually settled 
from some adjoining estate. The villages held by the other owners, 
except some of the Aliir and Afghan estates, are generally of 
modern origin. The traditions of three-fifths of the existing vil- 
lages state that they were founded in waste jungle, or on former 
sites, whose previous lords have been forgotten. Of the remaining 
two-fifths, b}’’ far the largest number were settled on old Rajput 
sites ; old Jat sites follow next; and then, after along interval, 
Brahmins, Afghans, Raughars, Giijars aud Biluches. A few tribes, 
■wbicli are now no longer represented iu the district, held estates 
once, viz., Tags Brahmins, aud Meos ; the Rors also formerly held 
a number of villages. Going back, therefore, beyond the found- 
ation of the present estates, we find tlie country still held by much 
the same tribes as at pre.seut, with a greater preponderance of 
Rajputs then, as would naturally be expected. Of tlie 511 estates, 
223 have received owners from villages outside the limits of the 
district, and 288 from villages previously founded inside the district. 
In point of age, the pedigree tables, with approximate accuracy 
probably, show that twelve villages liave existed for 30-35 generations, 
forty-eight for 25-30, seventy for 20-25, one hundred and twenty- 
eight for 15-20, one hundred and forty for 10-15, while sixty only 
were founded between five aud ten generations ago, and fifty-five 
within the last five generations ; of these last, thirty-three are in the 
Jlinjjar tahsU alone. The pedigree tables are carefully recorded 
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and preserved by the Bhats in tlieir books (poVAwj, many of which 
are of "reat ag^e : in few parts of the Panjab, perhaps is »ood written 
evidence in matters of descent fortlicomino to sneli an extent as 
in Rolitak. Tlie above facts go to show that one-fiftli of the 
villages were probably founded wdien Sliahab-iid-diti took Delhi, 
and one-fifth only are of as recent a date as the rule of the British 
in India. Not a few of the estates now flourishing have at some 
time or another been deserted on the occasion of an invasion 
or famine ; but a.s soon as the storm was blown over, the people 
returned to their old homes, as water (to quote the local proverb), 
always finds its way to low-lying lauds. 

The moat noticeable point in the history of the district is the 
grouping of the villages of each tribe, or sub-division of a tribe, ' 
in one spot. This is due, in most cases, to the surrounding 
villages having been sei)arated off and founded from a central 
mother village — a point which will be dwelt on more fully a 
little farther on. The Hindu Rajputs are collected chiefly in the 
south-east of the Jhajjar, and the centre of the Rolitak tahsU ; 
the M uhammadan Rajputs are grouped in a mass south-west of 
the town of Rolitak, aud in the centre of Goliana ; while the 
Afghans round Guriani and the Ahirs round Kosli, form 
well-defined clusters of Settlements. But this collocation is 
far the most marked in the case of the clans of Jats. The 
Malik clan in Goliana round Ahulana, Khanpur, Kalan, and 
Bhainswal Kalan, and in Sampla, round Gandhra ; the Hudha from 
Asan iji Sampla to Saiiglii and Ivhirwali in Rolitak ; the Daliiya 
round Rohna ; the Dalai round Mandautlii ; the Alilawat round 
Dighal ; the Ratlii round Baliadurgarh in Sampla; the Kadian 
round Bevi in Rolitak ; the Golia round Badli, aud the Jakhar above 
Salhawas in Jhajjar — all these are groiqied in separate colonies 
over the district. Even in the case of some of the smaller clans, 
this special configuration may also be seen, — as with the Ciiilar and 
Chikara above Baliadurgarh, the Nirwal in the south-west corner 
of Goliana, and the Dliankar in the centre of Jhajjar. So marked 
is this, that (as will be seen from the. table of clans in the following 
paragraph) the Jakhar, Golia and Kadian clans are confined to a 
single spot in a single talml each ; the Dalai, Daliiya and 
Ahlawat have only four detached villages among them. The 
Malik are found in two tahstls only, while the Hiidali are situated 
in three tahsils onlj' by a mere administrative accident, their villages 
in Rohtak and Sampla being conterminous. The Rathi, Dhankar 
and Sahrawat are the only large clans scattered in three tahsUs 
and of the twelve chief clans one only, the Deswal, owns estates in 
all four sub-divisions. The Sahrawat and Deswal, it should be 
remarked, have no groups of villages ; except for two small contigu- 
ous estates of the Sahraw'ats in Sampla, and two in Jhajjar, and of 
the Deswal similarly in Rolitak and Sampla, the lesser in each case 
founded from the larger, the villages of these two clans are scattered 
singly over the district. 

The following figures show the principal Jat and Rajpiit tribes, 
or Clans, as returned at the Census of 1881 — 
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Suh-diviiinnt of Jats. 



Name. 


NnMBSB, 

Name. 


Number. 

Narwal ... 


... 2.461 

Phoghat . . . 


... 2,386 

Ahlawat 


... 6,869 

Pavvania,. 


... 2.163 

Bainiwal 


... 1,739 

Thokar ... 


... 4,240 

Chahal ... 


... 1,881 

Mdn 


1.110 

Deswal ... 


... 4.099 

Nandal ... 


... 1.646 

Dhankar .. 


... 4.0.39 

Badwar ... 


... 1,929 

Debt 

... 

... 9,740 

Jakhru ... 


... 4,240 

Dalai 

... 

... 7,883 

Chamar ... 


... 2,002 

Dacar 


... 2,065 

Chakara ... 


1,605 

Eathi 


... 6.410 

Chhaler ... 


1,265 

Sahrawat 


4,232 

Day a 


... 9,740 

Sangwaa 


4,604 

Daigi 


... 1,578 

Khag 


786 

Rohat 

... 

... 1,429 

G,athwal.. 

... 

2,219 

Kalian ... 


6.125 

Gondal ... 


... 2.714 

Galat 


... 2.372 

Gil 


... 2,378 

Galya 


.. 4,590 

Kawala ... 


16,800 

Latwal ... 


... 2,743 

Khatri ... 


1,951 

Uodar ... 


... 8,328 

Khokhar 

... 

... 1,675 






Sub-diohions 

of Rajputs. 



Pan war ... 

«»« 

... 11,789 1 

Jatu 


2,289 

Tunwar ... 


... 1,644 1 

Chauhan... 


6,484 


The clans of the Jats are distributed as follows by villages : — 


Clav. 

OP YiLLAOBS HBLD X5 

CaltiTatad 

acres. 

Qobana. 

liohtak. 

Sampla. 

Jbajjar. 

District. 

... 


17 


5 


23 

37,161 

... 



... 


19 

19 

21,061 



2 

6 

io 


17 

21,119 

.«• 



... 

... 

17 

17 

26,402 





16 

1 

16 

23,101 



i 

io 

4 


16 

28.778 

... 


... 

2 

12 


14 

26,357 



... 

3 

3 

9 

14 

17.433 




1 

10 

... 

11 

22,040 

... 



9 



9 

18,978 

... 


i 

3 

4 

1 

8 

12,338 



3 


3 

3 

8 

10,227 



40 

ii 

49 

68 

195 

360,299 

... 

... 

64 

79 

115 

103 

366 

645,283 


Mahk 

liatht ... 

•JaRhur 

L>»hiy« ... 

Hudab ... 

Ualal 

bhanUar ^ 

Ablavrat ... 

Eadian ... 

Ueswal ... 

Sabrawat ... 

Uiacellaneout 

Total 


To judge from their history, which is borue out by certain minor 
facts, the Rathi clan settled in Rohtak earliest of all, and more than 
35 generations ago. The next group in point of length of residence 
is composed of the Ahlawat and Golia. In the intermediate group of 
clans, whose ancestors came here 25 generations ago, are the Malik, 
Dahiya, Dalai, Deswal Htidah, Dhankar and Sahrawat. The most 
recent settlers are the Jakhar and Kadian, who came about 20 gene- 
rations ago. Few villages belonging to the minor and miscellaneous 
clans have been settled as long as this ; most of these date their 
origin from about 15 generations back. 

The distinction of Pachhade and Deswal Jats is quite unknown 
in Rohtak, though said to be acknowledged in Hisar : the term 
pal for clan is also unknown. The Jats may be Aryans as they 
themselves would maintain, or Turanians, as General Cunning- 
ham believes ; but if they are the Zaths, they had, in many cases, 
at least, settled in Rohtak before the destruction of Somnath by 
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Mahmud the Inconoclast. Tliey themselves claim to be of Rajput 
oriorin, and the offspring of irregular Rajput marriages {harewd), 
except in one case, and maintain that their Rajput ancestors came 
from Malwa. Bikanir, and Dliaranajjar, which lay to the east, near 
the ancient Hastinapnra. None of the clans have, or at an%’ rate 
will admit having, any traditions of their having come from the 
north-west. The Malik Jats, indeed do profess to have come from 
Ghar Ghazni, but they maintain stontlv that this wan in the Dfccan 
— that delightful geographical generality, — and Sir Henry Elliott 
would seem to have laid too much stress perhaps on this isolated 
name in his treatment of the Jats in his Glossary. In spite, how- 
ever, of their uniform and persistent statements on the subject, it 
seems impossible, in the light of modern information, to accept their 
traditions as true. Sir George Campbell has pointed out that it is 
primd facie coutrary to our experience over the whole world that a 
great race should have sprung from such an origin as that claimed 
by the Jats. There is not the least doubt that the Jats of the south 
Panjab and Rajputana are the same people as the Jats of the higher 
districts of the former Province. And when we find that this people 
stretches iu a fan-like shape from the country lying in front of the 
Bolan pass to the Salt Range and the river Jhelam on the north, to 
the mountains and river Jamna in the east, and as far down as the 
Aravalli hills to the south, (for north Rajputana is “ ethnologically 
much more a Jat than a Rajput country”) it seems im|iossible to 
believe otherwise than that the Jats entered India as a people from 
the west, and were brought up against the settlements of the earlier 
Rajput colonies, if at least we are to give any weight at all to the 
fact of the local distribution of the people. It is difficult to avoid 
believing, with Sir G. Campbell that the Rajputs and Jats were 
once congeners of a common stock, that they both entered India by 
the same route, that the Rajputs formed an early immigration, ad- 
vancing further, and becoming, tlierefore, more completely Hinduised 
— and that the Jats followed long afterwards behind them.* 

It is nevertheless desirable to record the legends of the origin 
and development of the chief clans as told by themselves. In some 
respects they are borne out by facts such as the non-intermarriage 
of two clans ; and though it is impossible to say with certainty 
how much that is not real has gathered round actual facts, yet it seems 
that the histories of their development at least, as told by the people, 
are worthy of general credence. To commence from the north. 
The Malik Jats claim to be descended from Siroha Rajputs, and to 
have come from Ghar Ghazni in the Deccan. Their real name is 
Gatwal, but they received the nickname of Malik from one Rai Sal, 
a Malik or ruler of his time. The Maliks of Khanpur Kalan and 
the Panipat tahsfl, still call themselves Siroha Jats. Where Ghar 
Ghazni was exactly, they are unable to say. Ahiilana, the metropolis, 

* Note, — The best authorities to consult on the question of the origin of the Jats, 
are Sir H. Elliot in his Glossary, General Cunningham, Vol. II. (Reports in 1862-65) 
of the Archeological Survey of India, and Sir George Campbell in his “ Jlodern India, ” 
and a most valuable paper on The Ethnology of India’’ in the Asiatic Society's 
Journal, Part IJ of 1866. Mr. Sherring’s “ Hindu Tribes” contains but little inform- 
ation as to the Jats which may not be found in the above authorities. 
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was founded 22 generations ago, and from it, and some other villages 
settled at the same time, the central Maliks have spread. Those on the 
east border of the tahdl have, as a rule, sprung from estates in 
Panipat, where this clan is well represented also; Gandhra and 
Dabodah in Sanipla, were founded from Ahiilana, and from Gaudhra 
Atail; Kaior was founded from Gauwri and from Karor, Khra- 
war. It is curious to note how emigrations of the same clan, 
though coming from two separate estates, settled close together in 
a new tahdl. The Dahiya Jats, lying along the north-eastern 
border of the Sampla tahsil, claim to be descendants of one Manik 
Rai, a Chauhau Rajput, who married a UhauUar Jat woman. He 
had one son, Dahla, from whom the name of the clan was derived. 
This son settled 27 generations ago in Baronah, and from Baronah 
all the surrounding villages were founded. There are a number of 
Dahiya Jats across the district border in the Siinipat tahdl. Below 
the Dahiyas, are their old hereditary enemies, the Dalals, who claim 
to be Rathor Rajputs. Their own account of their origin is, that 
28 generations ago, one Dhana Rao settled at Silauthi, and 
married a Badgujar Jat — (there are also Badgujar Rajputs), woman 
of Sankhaul near Bahadnrgarh, by whom he bad four sons — Dille, 
Pesal, Man and Sahiya. From these sprang the four clans «)f 
Dalai, Deswal, Man and Sewag Jats, who do not intermarry one 
with another. Dille also had four sons — Man, wiio founded Man- 
dauthi, Asal, the settler of Asaudah, and Dhora and Jonpal, the 
ancestors of Matan and Chhara ; nearly all the other Dalai estates 
were founded from Mandautln. The Man Jats live close by in 
Lowah, and the two adjoining villages: the Sewag in Chhudani and 
Matanhel; and the Deswal in Ladhaud, Balianah and Dulahah. 
The Ahlawat Jats, in the south-western corner of the tahdl, claim, 
like the Dahiya, to have sprung from a Chauhau Rajput; the Hudah 
Kadian, Jakhar, and Dalai clans also assert their descent from 
the same tribe. The ancestor of the Ahlawat s is said to have 
come to Sehriah from the Sambhar country thirty generations ago 
and had by a strange wife four sons, — Ahlawat, Olah, Birmah and 
Duhla. There were also two step-sons — Marah and Jun. From 
these are sprung the Ahlawat clan of Dighal, the Oulian of Seupal, 
the Birmah of Gubhanah, the Mare of Madanah, and the Jun of 
Chhocln, who do not interinary. Ahlawat bad five sons, who 
founded five villages: the other Ahlawat estates were settled from 
Dighal itself. The Rathi Jats were, it is said, Tunwar Rajputs, the 
oldest clan lying so far north in India ; at any rate they took up 
their abode before any others on this side of the eountry. Tliirtv- 
five generations ago a Tunwar Rajput had born to him, by a kurewd 
marriage, two sons, Bhaga and Jogi Das. From the first sprang 
the Rathi clan who settled at Parnala and Bahadnrgarh, and si)read 
to Bhaprodah and to Bahlbah in Rohtak later. The second brother 
had two sons, — Rohal and Dhauna, from w hom the Rohal and Dhan- 
kar Jats come: these three clans, by reason of their common origin, 
did not marry w'ith one another. The Sahrawats also claim a Tunwar 
origin, and to be descended from Sahra, a son or grandson of one 
of the Rajas of the name of Anangpal. They settled in the district 
18-25 generations ago. Three of their villages iu Rohtak were 
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founded from Mahrauli ia Delhi, and tliree others bad tbeir origin 
from Sabrawat e.'^tates, already existing in the district. 

The Yudah clan of the Rohtak and Sampla tahsih asserts for it- 
self a Cliauban origin, and professes to be descended from one Sudab 
who lived -35 generations ago. Their ancestor settled first in Rewari, 
where the people interchange the letters “S’' and “H” in their 
pronunciation, and hence the name became converted from Sudali 
to Hiidab. Tlie villages first founded were Sangbi, Kbairwali, and 
Kailoi; the rest have been settled from these, — many recently. The 
Kadiau Jats profess to be of the same stock as the Jakhar in Jhaj jar, 
and to have their origin only 20 generations ago from a Chanhan 
Rajput who came from Bikanir. Four brothers were born of an 
extraneous marriage — Lada, Kadi, Pirn and Sangu, whence the 
Jakhar, Kadian, Pirn and Sangwan Jats; the last are found in 
Bntanah, but there are no Pirn Jats in the Rohtak district, thongb 
there are said to be some in the Dadri country. Kada settled in 
Chiinnf, and his five sons founded Berf, Dubaldhan and the sur- 
rounding estates ; the more recently settled ones issued from the 
first two. Lada founded Ladafn, the original village of the Jakhar 
Jats, whose development was as follows ; From Ladafn were 
founded Humayunpur, Jamalpur, and Akheri Madanpur. From 
the last, Dhaniah and Madal Shahpur were settled, and from Jamal- 
pur, Bburawas and Dhanfrwas. Bhurawas fathered Ambolf in part, 
and Dhanfrwas fathered Dhinah and Salhawas. Tlie last village 
gave rise to Nauganwah Sundrahtf, Mohan Barf and Jhanswah. 
From Jhanswah sprang Jharlf and Babulia in part, and from Jharlf 
Bazidpur — 16 whole villages in all. Mundsah only of the Jakhar 
villages claims a separate origin from the rest. This development 
of the Jakhar villages is a specially interesting one, and has there- 
fore been given at length. The remaining large clan, the Golfa, 
lay claim to an unusual origin. These Jats declare that they were 
Brahmins, who lost their caste by inadvertently drinking liquor 
placed outside a distiller’s bouse iu large vessels {gol). Their ances- 
tors settled ill Badli from ludor 30 generations ago, and from Badli 
12 other Golfa estates were founded ; the remaiuiug six were settled 
from some of the first off-shoots. 

Such is the liistory of the origin and development of the chief 
Jat claus, as told by themselves; and tiie inqiortauce of the facts 
from au administrative point of view cannot be too clearly borne in 
mind. Seven-tenths, and more of the estates of the district, are held 
by this tribe, and of these nearly half are owned bv the twelve chief 
clans above-mentioned. As has been already said, the number of 
small miscellaneous clans amounts to 137 : of these the Ohi'lar and 
Chikara iu Sampla, and the Nirwal in Gohana are the only clans of 
any size. But before leaving this subject, the history of the Deswal 
Jats may be given, as an interesting example of development. 
These Jats sprang, as was noted above, from the same stock as the 
Dalai. They settled first at Ladbaud and Bbaii apiir in Rohtak, 
thence was founded Balianab in Sampla, and from Balianab Klieri, 
Ja saur, Dnlabrali, and Klierkali Gujar in Sampla, and Stiiabtiia 
Jhajjar. Thus each new Settlement of the clan proceeded steadily 
south iu its course. Finally, it should be uoted that there are a few 
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Mnhammarlan Jats who were made converts forcibly, and are called 
“Miila” Jats; their number is .small, and they are scattered in three 
taJmls; they are exceedingly inferior to Hindu Jats. It may be 
noted that the Jats who profess to be descended from Rajputs, of 
whom we have both Hindus and Muhammad.'ins in Rohtalc, them- 
selves show a few believers of tbe creed of Islam, as well as professors 
of the older relijjion. As rejrai’ds the distribution of clans over a 
wider area than the Rohtalc district alone, it may be noted that the 
Sahrawat and llathi clans are common in nil the three districts of 
the Delhi division ; the Deswal are met with in numbers in Giiroaou 
and Karnal, and the Malilc in Gnrg'aon and Delhi : the Kadian, 
Hudah, Dalai and Goh'a Jats are found in Delhi and Karnnl, and 
the Mnndtdr, Jun, Man and Dhankar in Delhi. The Mundtor, who 
live in and round Farin.inah, are really Gnllat Jats, who received 
this nickname from breaking the heads of some Brahmins. From 
such an incident, a new clan may heome formed, as has nearly been 
the case also of the Siroha Jats in Gohana, who are Maliks, and the 
Gothia in Jhajjar, who, like the Mundtor, are Gallat Jats. 

Of the Jats, Sir George Campbell has truly written, that “they 
have great physical and moral energy, are admirable cultivators, 
and under a fair system, excellent revenue p.ayers, are prodigiously 
tenacious of their rights in laud, and very orderly and well-behaved 
while in possession of those rights ; in fact in every w,ay they 
are beyond doubt the finest population in India.” Mr. Gubbins 
has noted that the JMs of Rohtak are inferior to none of their 
tribe for patient industry and skill. The Jats call themselves, as 
a tribe, “ zamindars," and they are true lords of the soil. They 
are intensely clannish, and a man is a clansman before he is a 
tribesman, and calls himself a Dahiya, Malik, Hiidah or Jakhar, 
when asked of what race he is before he calls himself a Jat. The 
women assist the men in all tasks of agriculture, except ploughing 
and driving carts, and to their efforts the renown of the tribe as 
cultivators is largely due. The Jats are somewhat looked down 
upon because of the customs of retaining married girls in their 
father’s house for a long number of years, and of kereicd or 
widow-marriage, which prevail .among them, and in scorn of the 
latter, of which this alleged saying of Jat fathers to their daughters 
is quoted; “Come, my daughter, join bands and circle (the 
marriage fire) : if this husband dies, tliere are many more.” Of 
the Jatin, as well as the Kniibin, it may be said : “ Of good kind 

is the Jatin who, hoe in hand, weeds the fields in company with 
her husband.” “ A good wife is one of the four things necessary for 
a man’s happiness ; a bad wife is one of the four things that makes 
his life a hell.’' Red rice, buffalo milk, a good woman in the 
house, and, fourthly, a horse to ride, these four are heavenly 
things ; but extravagant living, little wealth, a bad ■woman in tbie 
house, ^ and fourthly, dirty clothes, these four are hellish things.” 
There is also a s.aying concerning the Jats, which reminds one of 
the well-known lines as to women, and spaniels and walnut trees : 
“ The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, mnnj grass, and silk, these six 
are best when beaten, and tlie seventh is tbe Jat” Arid again, 
“ The Jat, the Bhat, the caterpillar, and, fourthly, a widow womaii, 
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these four are best hungry ; if they eat their full, they do harm.^’ 
It does not appear why these hard things should be said of the 
Jats, who, ill their way, are quiet, orderly, intelligent fellows as 
a rule ; though, as has been aptly said, when a Jat does wauder 
from the straight road “ he takes to anything, from gambling to 
murder, with perhaps a preference to cattle stealing,’' and, it may 
be added, abduction. Their conduct in 1857 has been noticed 
already. Large numbers of young Jats once flocked to our service, 
but now it is difficult to find sufficient recruits for the Jat horse, 
and the few other regiments who seek for men from this district. 
As has been seeu above, more than two-thirds of the lauds of 
the district are in their hands, the average area per head being 3'. 
acres. The Miila Jats, though generally recent converts, are 
already far inferior to the Hindus, and own only half as much 
land jier head as the latter do. There is no special pre-eminence 
of one clan over another in cultivation. 

The Hindu Rajputs of the Rolitak <a/is«7 claim to be Punwars ; 
in Jhajjar they are cliiefly of tlie Baehas clan, with a few Chauhans, 
Tunwars, Gurs and Badgujars. These are generally of modern 
date of Settlement, and came from the east and south ; in Rohtak 
the villages were settled 25 generations ago. The Punwars of 
Rohtak were great rivals of the Tuuwirs of Hissar, and the sand- 
hill west of Mehfm was fixed as the boundary between the territories 
held by them. The Musalmau Rajputs are invariably called Ran- 
ghars, — a term whose derivation is uncertain, and which is also 
applied sometimes to Hindu Rajputs. 'I'hese men too were once 
Pun war Raj|)uts of the same Hindu stock as is still in the Rohtak 
talinl, and were converted to Islam. The Hindu ancestor,s of the 
race settletl first in Madinah, and afterwards moved to Kalanaur 
from which [)lace and Kanhaiir most of the other Ranghar estates 
were founded, ineliidiug those in the south of Gohaua. The, 
Muhammadau Raj[>ut estates further north in Gohaua are held by 
another family of Puuwar Rajputs, to which the Gohaua Chaudhris 
belong. 

The Hindu Rajpiits in Rohtak are well-disposed, peaceful men 
and very like the Jats in their ways, but better featured ; in Jhajjar 
many of them are dissolute, discontented and troublesome, though 
some are among the best men of the district. The very large 
area per head of this tribe is partly due to estates recently acquired 
by a few Rajputs in that tuhs'd, as is also the case with the Afghans. 
The Ranghars have been aptly described as “ good soldiers auJ 
indifferent cultivators, whose real forte lies in cattle-lifting.” They 
are a quarrelsome, turbulent body of men, few of whom really 
cultivate land, and most of whom belong to bauds of cattle-rievers 
or salt-smugglers : the latter profession has, however, ceased uorv. 
Woi’se villages, from a criminal point of view, than Auwal or 
Niganah, it is impossible to imagine; and it is not to the credit 
of our administration that they should have been allowed to 
continue to bear the reputation they do for so long. A large 
number of Ranghars still enlist in the army — chiefly in the 1st 
and 12th Bengal Cavalry. The conduct of this tribe in the 
Mutiny has been fully referred to in the preceding chapter. It 
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bears the 'worst possible cbaracter among' the people of the country 
side, with wiioin the common saying is : “The Ranghar and Gnjar 
are two, the dog and cat are two ; if all these four did not exist, 
you might sleep with open doors.” Aud again : “You inav know 
that the end of a Gnjar has come when be is lame, of tlie jdnt tree 
(when it dies from its) root, of the bar aud pipal (when they die 
Irons their) tops, and of a Ranghar when the rheum (of old age) 
flows from his eyes.” Their turbulence and lawlessness is comme- 
morated in the following well-known lines: “Though Kanhaur and 
Nigauah are but 35 kos from Delhi, the people eet themselves 
what they sow, and pay not a grain (of revenue) to any one.” Of 
the good qualities of the tribe the following is said: “ A Ranghar 
is best in the shop of a wine-seller, or in prison, or on horseback 
(as a trooper), or in a deep bole (and out of the way of barm).” 

The origin of the Ahirsis even more doubtful than that of the Jats ; 
nor is any aid on the point to be found in their home, Kewari. There 
they profess to have come up from Mattra, but the I^.ohtak Aliirs 
claim to be descended from a great grandson of the Rrithi Raj, 
who adopted the practice of karewd. At any rate they settled in 
in the Jhajjar tahsil much more reccntl}' than the early Jdt clans, 
and their Settlement is, tlierefore, of much less interest; some 
came from Delhi, hut most from Rewari, Narnol aud Kinauudh. 
Nearly all the Aliir villages have separate origins, except soma 
four or five only, which were founded from Kosli. The Ahir 
clans do not correspond exactly to those of the Jats, which are 
real sub-divisions of a tribe, whereas among the Aliirs the clans 
represent families rather tlian sub-divisions of a people. Their 
language is different from that of the Jats, their customs are almost 
exactly the same. The Rors have the very same customs as the Jats. 
Tile only Ror village, Jowara, was settled from Radii. The Rors 
claim to be Rajputs, but they can give no very definite account even 
of their traditional origin. 

The Ahirs are perhaps superior even to the Jats iii patient and 
skilful agricnltnre, and their well-cuUiv:ition is famous. The area 
which they own in Rohtak, averages only If acres per head, but 
they cultivate lands for miles round Kosli in tlie Jliajjar aud Rewari 
tahsils', even headmen of Ahir villages may be met witli working 
with their own hands as tenants elsewhere, and the Ahirs have paid 
revenue demand.s, which even Jat estates could not have borne. So far 
has sub-division ot property gone with them, that the shares in some 
wells, which are worked by- each sharer for one year in turn, 
come round after 15 and even 25 years! The surrounding Jats 
are somewhat jealous of them and say “ Kosli has fifty houses 
(of stone) and several thousand swaggerers,” but the cbaracter is 
undeserved. In habits and nature they are very similar to the Jats, 
and, like the former, they also practise widow-marriage. The Rors, 
as cultivators, rank with the Jats; they are common in Karual, and 
bear a good reputation there. These three tribes form the first class 
of cultivators in Rohtak, and own nearly 70 per cent, of the divided 
lands of the district. 

It has been said that the Jats, Ahirs, R6rs, together form the first 
class of cultivat"i's in Rohtak, aud own nearly 70 per cent, of the 
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divided lands of the district. In the second class may be ranked the Chapter III, 0. 
Brahmins, the Hindu Rajputs of the Rohtak tahsU, the better (jastes Tribes 
Ranghars and Gujars, and the Dogars : the worst cnltivator.s are the and Leading ’ 
Jhnjjar Rajputs and Biluchs, with the inferior Brahmins, Ranghars Families, 
and Gujars. Few of the Afghans, Shekhs, Syads, or Mahajaiis 
cultivate with their own hands; they prefer to make use of tenants, 
often at little or no profit to themselves. The Brahmins are a quiet, Biahmius. 
inoffen.sive set, generally illiterate, hut in a few cases well-educated, 
especially in Gohana. The people respect them, hut do not trust them 
“ as famines come from the Bagar country, so comes evil from a Brah- 
min” : the character has probably been given them after long experience. 

In most instances their women do light work in the fields, and they are 
generally found to be better cultivators when they are located in some 
Jat estates, than^when sole owners of a vill.age themselves. In former 
days, as has been said above, no village was founded without 
Brahmins settling also: this is shown by the fact that the 27 villages 
held by them contain only 34,467 acres out of the 78,294 owned by 
the tribe. The Brahmin villages, as has been said, were generally 
separated from some adjoining Jat or other estates: only four have had 
an existence longer than 13 generations. But it was an invariable 
liabit for Jat settlers to bring Brahmins with them, and, in many cases, 


therefore, their residence is as ancient as that of the former. The 

Brahmins of the whole country side are said to belong to the great 

Gaur sub-division of the race. Sir George Campbell has conjectured 

that they are, perhaps, not a branch of the Gaur tribe of Bengal, 

but that their name may have been derived from their residence on 

the Ghaggar. 'I'he coiutnonest clans are the Bashisht and Guriii 

Jhajjar; the Mihrwal, Dabra and Bharad-dawaj in Gohana, and the 

Koshish in Sarapla. The Afghans of Gohana are Kakar/.ai, and of AtVliaaa. 

Guriani Naghar-gharghast — two sub-divisions of the great Kakar 

tribe which lies east of Beshin; tlie jieople are probably quite unaware 

of their relation to each other. The Jhajjar Pathaus are Eusafzai 

from the well-known valley in Peshawar: none of the Afghans have 

been settled in the district more than 14 generations. The 

Afghans of Gohana are a dissolute set; the Jhajjar Pathaus are 

generally in debt, but are more respectable, and not a few serve 

in the Cavalry. The Guriani Pathan.s are very superior to eithei-, 

and many of them enlist in the Frontier Force : they used to be noted 

as horse-breeders, but lately they have been giving up this pursuit. 

The Biluchs are of unknown sub-division; the oldest estate having been Do'^.ai-s. 

founded only ten generations back. They are trying to become cul- 
tivators, but not with any striking success, so far. The Dogars are 
quiet inoffensive cultivators, who live at Rohtak, and own the adjoin- 
ing estate of Parah. The Kaiyaths and Mahajans call for no special Kaiyaths, H.iha- 
remarks; the Syads of Kharkhandali are a useless and some wliat 
dissolute lot ; the Shekhs are found chiefly at Rohtak itself, are 
exceedingly troublesome, and supplv recruits to our armies and jails 
with praiseworthy indifference. The Shekhs are Koreshis and the 
Syads Hosseiuis; the Kaiyaths are of the Kaniiugo and other families 
in Government Service; and the Mahajans are all proprietors with 
new titles. The Gujars are supposed to have abandoned their former 
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evil ways, and tin's is no doubt true generally, but it would be 
interesting to learn by wbat means the Mussalinan Gujars who h.ave 
less than two roods of land per bead to feed tlieiii, gain their 
livelihood. Their general reputation formerly may be gathered 
from the fact of their being coupled with the Raiighars. The Gujar 
villages are all of recent origin, none dating further back than eight 
generations; the Karana and Katliana clans are the two commonest ; 
and these two are also found in Gurgaon: the latter is the chief clan 
in Gujrat itself. 

The non-agricuUnral portions of the population deserve, perhaps, 
a longer notice than is usually given to tliem. In most of tlie vil- 
lages, these classes have to pay hearth-fees, as a sort of tribute to the 
lords of the soil. The usual fee is Rs. 2 per house per antium, bnt 
the trader is often made to pay more. An income of no less than 
Rs. 40,400 is realised from this source by 323 out of the 481 inhabited 
estates of the district. Curiously enough, the largest propor- 
tional number of estates in which these fees are not realised is tound 
in the Rohtak tahdl where the villages are the largest. As a rule, 
thev are not taken in the towns, or in recently settled estates, or in 
Brahmin villages, which are generally badly off for menials, or in 
estates held by many iniscellaneons owners, such as Hasangarh. 
The traders are nearly all mahdjans or haniijds (so called from 
JaK(j/=trading) , and there are hardly any Khaliis or Bhoras. A few 
in Beri JhaJJar and Rohtak, and one or two in Kbarkhaudah and 
Baliadurgarh, are men of .some capital ; the rest possess very small 
means. Their origin is from Agroha and Marwar ; there are 18 
clans in all, of wlioin the Garag, Goil, and Singal are commonest in 
Rohtak, and after these the Bansal, Mital, and Jindal. After the 
Jats, Brahmins and Chamar.s, the Mahajaus form by far the largest 
body of the population. Most of the Mahajaus are Bishuois, but at 
Rohtak, Gohana, and Baliadurgurh there are a number of Saraogis. 
The butcher class is the very worst in the di.strict, and is noted for 
its callousness in taking human life, and general turbulence in all 
matters. It is curious to note how equal the numbers of carpenters, 
potters and barbers are ; the blacksmiths are, as w'ould be expected, 
innch fewer, and, as a rule, they are poorer than the carpenters. 
Both, however, are often well-to-do, and own some of the best houses 
in the villages ; as a class, they are all quiet and peaceable, tliough apt 
to wrangle angrily if their customary remunerations are disputed or 
withheld. The inferior iiieiuals, uniount to nearly oue-sixtli of the 
population, and form a most important body, without whom the 
cultivation would be almost impossible. Tlie Chamars outnumber 
every tribe of the district, except the Jats and Brahmius ; and the 
Dhanaks and Clniras have only the Mahajaus and Raiighars between 
them and the Chamars. They receive at harvest time certain ac- 
knowledged dues, for wliicli they render fixed service, and they eke 
out their substance by working as day-labourers, and pursuing their 
special callings — the Chamars, the preparation of leather ; the Dha- 
naks, weaving of coarse cloth, and the others, miscellaneous crafts, 
while the Kahars make neat baskets. Tiie Chamars belong to a large 
number of clans, of which the commonest are the Chalial aud Suhal : 
they do not marry iu their own clan, or in the other three which are 
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forbidden among the Jats. Tlie}' wor.«!iij> the godde.i^s Ma<a, as a 
rule, and burn their dead, as do llie Dhanaks and Kahars ; but the 
Churas, who pray to the Lai Guru, bury theirs. As a class they 
are exceedingly reckless and improvident, and are seldom removed 
from intense poverty ; in a famine they are only saved from instant 
starvation by the number of carcases of animals which fall to their 
share. Iheir relations with the owners have, in many cases, become 
strained of late, and in some villages they are masters of the situation, 
especially in sanitary matters. 

Leading men on the country side are conspicuous for their 
absence. There is no single family of any wealth or influence ; the 
leading one perhaps is that of tlie Rajput Thakars of Kutaui. The 
want of men removed somewhat above tlie level of tlie ordinary 
ajiricultnrist is sadly felt ; only 15 persons in the whole district are 
entitled to a seat in the Lieutenant-Governor’s Darbar, and of tliese 
si.x are retired native military oflicers, and two are pensioned civil 
officers. The recent creation of Boards of Honorary Jlagistrates at 
Jhajjar and Bahidurgarh, as w'ell as at Rohtak, is one step in the 
direction of rfiising some men of influence in the district, and the 
appointment of ought to be another : 27 men of the district 

in all receive chairs. 

SECTION D.-VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND TENURES. 

Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the various 
forms of tenure, its returned in Quinquennial Table XXXIII of the 
Administration Report for 1878-79. But the accuracy of the 
figures is more than doubtful. It is in many cases simply impos- 
sible to class a village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinari- 
ly recognised tenures ; the primary division of rights between the 
main subdivisions of the village following one form, while the 
interior distribution among the several proprietors of each of these 
subdivisions follows another form which itself often varies from one 
sub-division to another. 

The following figures show the classification by tenure made at 
the recent Settlement: — 
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8 

7 

2 

80 

12 

388 

2 

17 

514 


With regard to area, over 86 per cent, of tlie whole district is 
lield under the communal tenure ; 9 per cent, on shares ; some- 
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what over 3 per cent, on mixed tenures ; and only about 1^ per 
cent, under the landlordal system. The tliree Government 
estates in Jhajjar are included nnder this type of villages held 
by a single owner. Of the estates held on shares, three-fourths 
are to be found in the Jhajjar talisil and most are of recent origin. 
Villages held completely on shares are those in which there is no 
common land at all, neither as jungle nor under the site of the 
village ; similarly, villages of the pure communal type are those in 
which there is no common land at all, but every acre within the 
village boundary is held according to possession. Mixed estates 
{pattidari bliyachdra) are those in which the separated lauds under 
cultivation are held in two different tenures, i.e., in one division 
of the estate on shares and in another according to possession ; the 
classification of villages under this tenure has nothing to do with 
their common lands ; the absence or presence of which merely 
aiFects their being ranked as complete or incomplete, as in the 
other classes of estates. 

Nothing more true or apt can be written of the Bohtak vil- 
lage communities than was penned by the late Lord Lawrence, 
when Collector of Delhi, in 1844, on the estates of that district : 

“ la no part of the North-Western Provinces are the tenures so 
complete and well-recognized as here ; no districts in which the 
ancient village communities are in such excellent preservation, or 
where the practice of our civil courts has done so little harm. 
They are admirably adapted to resist the evil effects of bad sea- 
sons, epidemics and other evils incidental to this country. Bound 
together by the ties of blood connection and, above all, common 

interest, like the bundle of sticks they are difficult to break. 

Drought may wither their crops, famine and disease may depopu- 
late their houses, their fields m.ay be deserted for a time, but when 
the storm blows over, if any survive, they are certain to return. ’ 
The tie is of course less strong in some cases than others. ^ The 
most perfect types are found in the oldest and largest Jat and Rajput 
villages. A certain number of the recently founded estates (among 
which all those of the zaminddri and pattiddrt type fall) are not 
village communities at all in the proper sense ; though even these 
in certain ways, such as the relations of the owners with menials, 
imitate the institutions of the older settlements. Sir George 
Campbell, who was well-acquainted with the old Delhi territory, 
speaks thus of the Jat communities in his Essay on the “Laud 
Tenures of India,” in the Cobden series. “ They are,” he writes, 
“tributary republics rather than subjects or tenants of their con- 
“ querors. Those in possession of the village area rvere left in 
“ possession, and were allowed to manage their own affairs, subject 
“ only to the State right to receive. its dues.” Such is the case 
now, and how this came about can be easily traced. “ In the 
greater part of the world,” writes the same Essayist, “ the right 
of cultivating particular portions of the earth is rather a privi- 
“ lege than a property ; a privilege first of a whole tribe or 
“ a particular village community, and finally of particular individuals 
“ of the community. In this hast stage the laud is partitioned off 
“ to these individuals as a matter of mutual convenience, but not in 
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“unconditional property; it lonw remains sniijeet to certain: conditions 
“ and to reversionary interests of the community, which prevent its 
“ uncontrolled alienation, and attach to it certain common rights and 
“ common burdens.” The correctne‘’S of this summary is well ex- 
emplified in the history of the llohtak villages. First of all the 
tribe or clan settled on one or more spots, holding a large tract in 
common. Presently, as cultivation extended from each centre, 
boundaries were defined and separate estates formed inside which 
the land was still held in common. This was the case up to the 
Regular Settlement, till when no man held an indefeasible right of 
possession in the land which he cultivated, hut was owner only of 
so many biswas, ploughs, annas, or whatever the shares were- 
called in the estate or some sub-division of it. In many cases the share 
was not purely ancestral, but had become modified according as the 
members of one division of the estate or a family grew stronger than 
the rest in numbers, or desertions occurred, or new settlers were 
taken in. But still the shares did exist, and were the admitted 
standard of i>roprietary right in a large number of villages. Ttie 
local annals tell of half-a-dozen changes made at intervals in the 
shares on which each estate was held ; and though there is no evi- 
dence of any practice of periodical redistribution of lands, these 
changes may possibly point to the existence of such a custom at att 
earlier date, but the existence of .shares was not understood or 
recognized at the time of the formation of the record of rights, and 
each man was recorded as owner of the lands which he cultivated. 
The people themselves acquiesced in this, and the immense breaking 
np of jungle land, which took place shortly afterwards, consummat- 
ed the change. But the old shares are still known, and in some 
few cases the common lands are still held according to them. But 
now, to use the words of Sir G-. Oampbell again, “ practically the 
‘‘ Settlement made with the community is very nearly with the 

“difference that government deals with the united body, and not 
“ directly with each individual separately.’' 

And in order to describe the actual coustitutiou of these 
communities, notliiug can be better than to have recourse once more 
to the same writer. “ The .Tat community is of clansmen managed hv 
a council of elders. There is uo feature of communism in tliem ; the 
bond is municipal rather than a community of property ; the common 
interest ill common property is hardly greater than that of commoners 
of an English- manor. The waste land and grazing ground is held in 
common: certain common recei|>ts are brought to a common fund, 
certain common charges are charged against the same fund and dis- 
tributed in a cess on individuals according to tlieir common holdings. 
There is a system of municipal m-auageimoit, and the community 
claims to exercise a certain lijiiited control over its members, and to 
liave a rev'ersionary right to the land of niemhers who cease to 
cultivate or fail to pay, hut bevond this there is complete individual 
freedom.’' Such are the llolitak communities. T’liey are com- 
munities of clansmen, linked sometimes by descent from a common 
ancestor, sometimes by marriage ties, sometimes by the fact of a 
joint foundation of the village. It mu«t he noticed, however, that 
not every proprietor has a share in tlus common interests of the 
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village. Gifts and sales are generally made without transferring 
this right, and the donee or buyer is owner merely of so much land 
and perliaps of a house inside the village site, and of nothing more. 
The villages are broken up into main sub-divisions, called usually 
pdnahs^ and minor sub-divisions called thulas. These internal 
arrangements spring from a hundred causes, — the number of sous 
or wives of a founder or some notable descendant of his, the num- 
ber of tribes settling, the quarrels of families, or the mistakes ot 
revenue officers. Tlie sub-divisions may be such in name only, and 
merely for convenience of revenue arrangements ; or the separation 
may extend to a demarcation of the village lands into blocks, and 
the village sites into quarters, possession being still of course the 
measure of right inside each block and quarter. The former is 
rarer : 79 instances of it exist in the district, many being those 
of villages held on shares ; the latter may be seen in no less than 
169 villages. Over each •pdnah and thnla are headmen — a single 
pdnali, if large, may liave several headmen or several thulas; 
if small, may be under a single headman. But at least as important 
as the headmen, and forming with them the village council 
or 'panclidyat, are the thuladdrs. These are a body of men 
unrecognized by Government, but exercising real power over 
the village. There is generally one rei)resentative for each family, 
or group of families among tliis body, the shrewdest man being usually 
chosen for the post. There is no formal election, but the marked men 
of a village are but few and well known, and a sort of tacit assent of 
his fellow-clansmen seems to constitute a man’s right to join the 
village council. In this there is always sure to be some leader of 
the opposition, who perpetually demands that the account of the 
stewardship of the more powerful faction be submitted to the voice of 
the whole village, and so keeps up a wholesome check on their proceed- 
ings. The council or panckdyat settles everything of common 
interest for the village, — the cultivation of any common lands, — 
the rents to be paid for these, — the realization of grazing and hearth 
fees, — the exemption of certain persons from payment, — the building 
and repair ot village rest-houses, — the supervising of the system of 
special watchmen (t/ukar), — the cleaning of the village tanks, and 
such like. The accounts of the village funds should be submitted 
yearly for the sanction of the whole body of proprietors, but this is 
not done regularly. Certain other matters by general custom also 
need their special assent, sucli as the breaking up of jungle laud, the 
cutting and selling of the trees of the common land, the grant of a 
revenue-free holding by the village, and the like. All the members 
of the whole body of proprietors are equal ; all consider themselves 
immeasurably superior to the other inhalntauts of the village. These 
are the trader, Brahmius, village servants, and village menials; the 
distinctive sign of their inferiority is that they are all liable to pay 
hearth-fees {kudhi kamini : kudhi — a home), to the proprietary body, 
unless exempted by consent or under special circumstances. Tiie 
first are often well-to-do, and are more or less independent of the 
proprietary body. The latter are still almost at the mercy of the 
owners, though the old relations even here are gradually changing, 
especially as regards the village servants. Such are the village com- 
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munities, a body often of heterogeneous composition, but united by Chapter III, D. 
close ties, self-supporting, self-supplying, united, vigorous and strong. 

Table No. XV shows the number of proi)netors or share- ^ n^ties 
holders, and the gross area held in property under each of the main Tenures, 
forms of tenure, and also gives details for large estates, and for Proprietary tenures. 
Government grants, and similar tenures. The figures are taken 
from the Quinquennial Table prepared for the Administration Report 
of 1878-79. The accuracy of the figures is, however, exceedingly 
doubtful ; indeed, land tenures assume so many and such complex 
forms in the Panjab that it is impossible to classify them success- 
fully under a few general headings. 

Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and Tenants and rent, 
the gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as they 
stood in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the current rent- 
rates of various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But the 
accuracy of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed, it is 
impossible to state general rent-rates which shall, even apjtroximate- 
ly, represent the letting value of laud throughout a whole district. 

The subject is further noticed below. 

The area held by cultivators at the recent Settlement is distri- Owners and tenants. 


buted as follows : — 

A'Kwiiers. 

Acres. 

Per cent, 
held to 

of area 
whole. 

Owners ... ... 

93,213 

819,991 

82 


Oi'ciipiiney tenants 

... 11,978 

49, +57 

5 


'Tenantsat-wiil ,,, 

19,869 

85,194 

9 


Ifon-resideut tenants 

7,917 

38,621 

4 


Total 

132,977 

993,263 

100 



This area includes the small patches of jungle attached to the 
holdings of the pro|)rietors and owned by them, and is, therefore, 
largely in excess of the total cultivated area of the district, which 
(revenue-paying and revenue-free lands both included) amounts 
to 907,358 acres. Similarly, it includes cultivated common lauds 
of the villages. The area held by tenants without rights of occupancy 
is shown as very much less than it was when measurements were made, 
and probably as less than what it would ordinarily be. This is 
due chiefly to the owners having had their lands generally thrown 
back on their hands in the year of drought 1877-78, and partly to 
their di.>,like of entering a tenant’s name in the Settlement Record 
for fear he should claim occupancy rights hereafter. The area held 
by occupancy tenants is large, 5 per cent., and in not a few cases 
they have forced themselves on to w’eaker communities from outside 
estates ; one-fourth of them are owners in the same or other villages. 

The tenants are Jats and Brahmins, Ahirs in Jhajjar, and a few 
menials ; nearly one-half belong to the body of owners ; the tenants 
from outside (usaully called are of the same classes, more 

than half being owners as w'ell. Omitting 2,5fiO occupancy tenants, 

9,675 tenants-at-will and 4,345 outside tenants, who are all also 

owners, from the total number of cultivators, we have an average area Average holding. 

to each of the remaining 116,387 agriculturists of eight acres per 

man ; the average area per owner qua owner is ten acres ; of 

occupancy tenants and tenants, four each ; and of uou-resident tenants, 
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five. 1,756 owners, chiefly Raiighars, Baniyas, etc., owning 13,295’ 
acres, and 167 occupancy tenants, liolding 505 acres, do not cultivate 
at all themselves, but leave their lands entirely to the care of others. 

At the recent Settlement the occupancy tenants under the 
various sections and clauses of the 'Tenancy Act XXVIII ot 1868, 
were classed as follows : — 


Tahsil. 

NUMBEtt OF OCCUPlNoy TKSANTS CLASSED. 

Ubdbb Sbctiow V. 

Under Section VI 

Under Section VIII. 

Toiai. 

Clflnse Claasd 

1. I 2. 

Oaase 

3. 

CUtise 

4. 

Total. 

Gnhaoa 

Rohtak 

Hamola 

Jtlajjar 

1,023 74 

1.14* 

2,248 

1,370 18 

15 

14 

3 

127 

31 

3 

1.114 

1.158 

2,283 

1,418 

613 

899 

1,121 

3,117 

64 

87 

33 

74 

1,790 

2,144 

3,435 

4,609 

Total ... 

6.687 92 

1.69 

34 

6.973 

5,749 

267 

11,978 


The numbers entered under Sections 5 and 6 are nearly equal, 
but the area in the latter case is more than a third larger than in the 
former; the great majority of tenants in Jhajjar fall under the latter 
head, as, according to the old practice, a rent over and above the 
revenue was fixed as payable by them at the Regular Settlement. 
In the northern tahsUs no rent was fi.s.ed in 1833, and the 
occupancy tenants were recorded, as a rule, as paying at the same 
rates as the proprietors. In some cases, as, for instance, where a 
claim for the proprietary has been comi)roiniseil by the phiintitf 
accepting the status of occupancy tenant, rent cannot be fairly 
im|)osed ; but the origin of the tenures would show that in most cases 
it can be. Of the occupancy tenants 1,589 are “ religious” men, 
1,167 menials, 157 traders, 122 relations of owners, 233 cultivators 
by permission, and 4,101 cultivators without permission, who 
acquired their rights, according to their own statements, by 
breaking up jungle Uuids (jhmidi tor). It can hardly be maintained 
that the former Settlement Officers, who were guided by no 
regulation and no rules on the subject, would have made these men 
owners of the lands they cultivate, if they had ever thought 
that rents would be levied from them. If the people had intended 
this, the religious men would have received the land in sankalab ; as 
a fact they are generally dolidars, and liave no right, except that 
of error of writ, to be occupancy tenants at all. So, too, as regards 
the menials and traders — it could not have been generally wished to 
make them owners ; and the breaking up of jungle land has been 
nowhere held to entitle an occupancy tenant to hold the land on 
payment of the Government revenue only. In a number of villages- 
along the north border of the Jhajjar talisU, a great mauy cultivators 
from the adjoining strong Jat estates in Rohtak and Sainpla were 
recorded as occupancy tenants at the Regular Settlement made by 
Rai Pertab Singh. These men are very slow to pay tbeir revenue 
and rents, and as they hold a very large area in these estates, the 
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lieadmen and people are often hard put to it to pay up the revenue 
themselves, and then recover It by suit from the occupancy tenants. 
It may also be mentioned that many of the Awris, or salt manufac- 
turers, have been recorded as occupancy' tenants of the lands, and wells 
held bv them in possession for the manufacture of salt. 

With reward to the payment of rents, the area held by tenants 
was distributed as follows at the recent Settlement 


Chapter III, D. 

Village Commu- 
nities and 
Tenures. 


Rent rates. 


7 . — Occupancy Tetianfs. 


Tihsil. 

Tenants paying the 
levenue only. 

Tenants paying 
Rate Kents. 

Tenants paying 
Lump Rents. 

Tenant** paying 
Kind Rents. 

Total. 

u 

« 

S 

a 

(D 

4> 

O 

09 

.s 

oS 

o 

>- 

< 

a 

o 

a 

a 

4> 

> 

« 

» 

u 

B 

a 

Area in acres. 

a 

S 

o 

.a 

B 

a 

S!i 

M> 

« 

8 

«a 

a 

<9 

Ol 

Ui 

< 

a 

a 

» 

i 

s 

a 

Zi 

i& 

b, 

o 

a 

a 

a 

u 

< 

a 

a 

«> 

b 

« 

a 

3 

Zi 

Area in acres 

.3 

a 

a 

» 

Gohana . 
Rohrak .. 
Satnpla .. 
Jliajjar .. 

Total ... 

896 

1,750 

3,'m 

3,105 

2,233 
7,175 
10,017 
14, U1 

Rs. 

3,48-3 

6.174 

12,525 

14.385 

894 

256 

18 

638 

2,376 

1,701 

65 

6,3U 

Rs. 

5,5*>2 

1,402 

10-< 

6,016 

138 

81 

731 

950 

64C 

254 

3,970 

S3. 

l',’200 

669 

5.321 

135 

648 

Rs 

l’,925 

1,790 

2,144 

3,435 

4,609 

4,509 
9 522 
10,3.56 
25,070 

Rs. 

9.00.5 

7,776 

13,302 

26,650 

9,087 

33,566 

35,567 

l,8U6 

10,373 

13,048 

4,87uj 7,193 

ISoj 648 

1,925 

11,978 

49,457 

56,733 


II. — Non-occupancy Tenants. 


Tahsxl 

Faying Revenne 
only. 

Faying at Rent 
Rates. 

Paying at 
Lump Kates. 

Paying in Kind. 

Tom. 

b 

« 

.3 

a 

3 

S? 

a 

o 

a 

a 

a 

o 

u 

<f 

a 

a 

3 

c 

9 

9 

S3 

a 

JS 

B 

3 

« 

V 

a 

a 

a 

a; 

u 

< 

d 

3 

O 

9 

a 

3 

z; 

o 

9 

a 

c 

a 

9 

b 

< 

a 

a 

9 

b 

« 

3 

z, 

a 

b 

a 

3 

a 

01 

b 

< 

c 

9 

b 

9 

X3 

a 

a> 

a> 

o 

a 

a 

9 

< 

a 

9 

Oobana 

Rohtak 

8ampla 

Jbajjar 

Total 

3,165 

6,055 

4,229 

1,973 

8,429 

25,696 

14,362 

6,774 

Rs. 

13,243 

21.044 

14,355 

7,662 

3,369 

2,694 

28 

7 

14,849 

20,830 

126 

67 

35,872 

Rs. 
33,46.5 
24,21 4 
172 
42 

601 

719 

1.346 

2,7«’9 

2,444 

4,579 

6.152 

15,541 

Its 

5,776 

4.336 

25,89b 

180 

107 

154 

451 

892 

631 

334 

5»X) 

2,471 

3,936 

Rs 

1,177 

1,401 

713 

4,324 

7,616 

7.215 

9,575 

5,757 

5.140 

26,353 

61,429 

21,140 

24,853 

Rs 

52,RR1 

33.5M.5 

37,914 

16,422 

55,251 

55,294 

6,098 

57,893 

5,275 

28,716 

54,353 

27,687 

123,775|1,75,155 


Tliese tiwures cannot be said to be absolutely correct, tor the 
people will enter false rents. More than half the area in the hands 
of occupancy tenants is in the Jliajjar fa/i.sU, and for two-thirds no 
rent is paid, only the government revenue ; tenants-at-will, pay the 
government revenue only on something less than half of their whole 
area. The following are the average payments at rent rates and 
lump rates per acre ; the latter, throughout, are the higher, and most 


nearly approach real rents. 

Rate Kent Lump Rent 

per acre^ per acre. 

Rs. A. P. Es. A. P. 

Occupancy tenants ... ... ,,,12 6 17 6 

Non-occupanej tenants ... ... 1 9 10 1 14 3 


The net rent over and above the government revenue in each 
case is as follows : — 
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Occupancy tenants 
Hon-occupancy tenants 

From this it is 
rule, in the Rohtak 
there, where 
sidered real, 
includes that. 


Net Sate Sent Net Lump 

per acre. Sent per acre 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

... 0 4 1 0 V 8 

... 0 13 4 0 14 7 

evident that real rents are not met with, as a 
district, and will only be found here and 
special circumstances exist. No rent can be con- 
which is not double of the old revenue, if it 
Even in these cases they are generally accidental, 
and due to the land on which they are paid, having become irrigated 
or broken up since last Settlement. The only real rents are those 
on canal lands in Gohana and Sainjda, and these are found over a 
very limited area only. Tlie area held by tenants-at-will paying 
revenue only is, it will be observed, much the smallest in the 
Jhajjar taJml •, the custom of taking rents grows up perhaps more 
readily under native than under English rule iti a district like 
Kohtak ; it may also be noticed that the average holding of .a tenant 
paying no rent is only about half of that of a 
tenant paying rent over and above the revenue. 
The area on which occupancy tenants pay reut in 
kind is insignificant, and is found only in some 
of the Jhajjar naturally-flooded villages: the rates 
in kind paid by teuants-at-will are as in margin. 

The number of tenants of all classes in the 
three northern tahsUs payingat rate rents is classi- 
fied in the margin, according to tlie amount of re- 
venue and reut per acre which they pay. 

The rents at lump sums are swollen by the 
figures of the Ssmpla ta/tsU ; but very high rents 
are taken in Kharkhaudah and Bahadurgarh — as 
much as Rs. 8 an acre for canal land in the first 
village. Nothing but a very minute analysis 
can lead us to instances of real, undoubted rents ; 
and the results of such a task when completed are 
of very little use, as the areas in such cases are so 
small. 


Rents in kind. 

Rate, 

Area in 
acret. 

At 4 o£ crop 

740 


2,404 

At? „ „ 

279 

Ati „ „ 

296 

At?,. „ 

68 

At ^ and ? 

149 

Total ... 

3.936 


I^ot paying rent. Rate 
2,344 up to 0-8-0 

2,042 from 

0-8-0 to 1-0-0 

1.408 „ 

1-0-0,, 1-8-0 

1,075 „ 

1-8-0 „ 2-0-0 

175 „ 

2-0-0,. 2-8-0 

"3 

2-8-0 „ 3-0-0 

70 » 

3-0-0 „ 3-8-0 

68 ,, 

3-8-0 „ 4-0-0 

8 „ 

4-0-0 „ 4-8-0 

7,259 Total, 


The fiorures 




in the margin show 


Tahsil. 

u 

'o 

Chief 

headman. 

« ta 

e s. 

— : « 
rS -o 

> s 
« 

Rohtak 

in 

53 

467 

■^arapla ... 

10 

70 

669 

Gohana 

7 

43 

387 

Jhajjar 

11 

60 

635 

Total ... 

33 

225 

1,958 


They are responsi 
are bound to assist 


the number of headmen in 
the several tahsUs of the 
district. The village head- 
men succeed to their office 
by hereditary right, subject 
to the approval of the Deputy 
Commissioner. Each village, 
or iu large villages, each 
main division of the village 

having one or more headmen. 

collection of the revenue, and 
detection of crime. 


ble for the 
in the prevention and 

The rule ^ reg.arding the appointment of did lambarddrs or chief 
headmen iu this district is that where the number of lam- 
bardars of a single tribe or clan of a tribe exceeds three, an 
ala lambardar is appointed ; except in some villages where the lam- 
bardars are all of different castes, and they cauuot agree as to a head. 
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Chief headmen are elected by the votes of the proprietary 
body, subject to tlie sanction of tlie Deputy Commissioner. They 
represent tlie body of headmen, and receive Government orders in 
the first instance, though, in respect of the collection of land- 
revenue, they possess no special authority or responsibility. 
Tlie sailddr is elected by the votes of the headmen of the zail 
or circle. His appointment bein» subject to his personal fitness, 
and regard being had to services rendered by him to the State. 
These men are required to assist in the administration of their 
circles by their advice and influence, and by supervision of the 
paticdris and lamhardars. They and the chief headmen are 
remunerated by a deduction of 1 per cent, on the revenue of their 
circles or villages, while the headmen collect a cess of 5 per cent, 
in addition to the revenue for which they are responsible. 

The headquarters of the sails, togetlier with the prevailing 
tribes in each, are shown below : — 


Co 

1 

2ail. 

No. of 
villages. 

Annual land 
revenue. 

Prevailing caste or tribe. 


r 

Mehira ... ... 

11 

26.147 

.Tdts with Banyas, &c. 



Mokhra 

12 

32.0G9 

•Tat'^. 



Kaldnour 

16 

32,188 

Rangbars. 



Beri 

10 

26.525 

Jats (Kadan). 

«5 


Sundanah 

11 

17.635 

Jats. 



Bohar 

11 

20.225 

Do. 



Kiloi 

9 

18,650 

Do. 



Sdn<jh£ 

9 

21,105 

Do. 



Bahii Akbarpiir ... 

11 

18.162 

Do. and Kdngbars. 


L 

Baiusi 

10 

17,379 

Do, Do. 


r 

Babadur^arh ... 

16 

19.124 

Jats (Rathi). 



Sampla 

13 

33.899 

J lits. 



Kanaudah 

12 

20,126 

Do. 



Sisanuh 

17 

38,863 

Do. (Dabia). 



Bbalot 

8 

21.195 

Jats 

aH 


Farmanah 

9 

20, BU 

Do. (Mundtor). 

1^2 


Bapamah 

11 

18.945 

Jats 



Mdniiautbi 

14 

33.193 

J>o. (JMlal), 



Highnl 

14 

24.803 

Do. (Ahlawat). 



Humayunpur 

11 

24,907 

Jdts. 

r 

Gohdoa 

12 

24.796 

Kdngbars and Juts. 

. 


Mundlauali 

13 

30,444 

Jats. 

s 


Butdnah 

10 

32,014 

Do. 

2-! 

AnwU 

14 

39,463 

Do. 

o 


Ahulanah 

12 

27,047 

Do. 



Barodah 

9 

26,690 

Do, 



Kbanpur Xalan .. 

13 

31,575 

Do. 


r 

Mdtanhel 

13 

16,196 

Jats. 



Kosli 

12 

12,824 

Ahirs, 



Khudan 

27 

30,254 

Jats and Ahirs. 



Kutdni ... 

19 

20.806 

Rajputs, Hindu. 

cs 


Palrah 

19 

19.6311 

Do. with few Ahirs. 



BAdli 

24 

37,446 

Jats (Goliva). 



Sdlh^wds ... ... 

23 

26,667 

Do and Ahirs. 



Jhfijjar ... 

14 

23,682 

Do , Ahirs and Pathans. 



Gundtii 

15 

13,155 

Do. do. do 



C'hliudani 

14 

12.006 

Do. 



Kheri Sultan 

10 

20,038 

Hindu Rajputs. 
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.ZaiWa/'s were appointed in 1879 in all four and in no 

district could their appointment be more appropriate, owin'? to the 
grouping of the tribes and to the want of men above the level of 
ordinary cultivators. In all, 38 men were appointed, seven in 
Gohana, teu each in Bohtak and Satnpla, and eleven in Jhajjar ; 
their circles were made, as far as possible, according to the distribu- 
tion of the tribes. Rolitak, with three adjoining villages and Khar- 
khaudah with Mu’azzamnagar wore not included in any circle, just as 
formerly they were not included in any tappah. lu the old daj's 
there had been chaudhris of the country side but, except in Jhajjar, 
these appointments had long been obsolete. Each zaildar in the 
northern tahstls has an average of twelve villages under him, and 
in Jhajjar seventeen ; the area in either case is Rs. 31,000 and 27,000 
acres. Their emoluments vary from Rs. 394 to 129-8 per annum ; 
the average p.ay is Rs. 243-8, which they will collect themselves as at 
present proposed. Thev are not men of any special mark, but 
take them as a whole, they form as fine a body for manliness and 
influence as will be found in any district of the Panjah. 

Chief headirien were appointed in 220 villages under the special 
orders of Government, conveyed in letter No. 1947 of 12th 
December 1874. These were to the effect that a chief headman 
should be selected by the revenue officers, and be appointed by 
election of the proprietors in each estate or well defined sub- 
divisions of an estate containing three or more headmen of the 
same clan. The appointments were made in the cold weather of 
1878-79. In 18 villages tw’o chief headmen were aj'pointed, and in 
the town of Jhajjar three. Permission has been given to extend 
the system to all villages with three or more headmen, independent 
of the number of clans, if they desire it. The average emolument of 
each chief lieadman appointed is Rs. 26 per annum. The cesses for 
the remuneration of zaildars and chief headmen are first added to 
the revenue, and then allowed on it again ; both classes of officials 
collect their additional dues themselves, just as the headmen collect 
theirs. 

The position of the district as regards headmen is peculiar, and 
formed the subject of special report. It has been explained in the 
Settlement Reports of 1838 that at the Regular Settlement, in 
order to compose feuds, the claims of all men, and perhaps of all 
descendants of men, who had been headmen in any Summary 
Settlement were taken, into consideration, and as many as possible 
appointed ; the system of son succeeding to father was also then 
adopted. As no pedigree-tables were prepared, it often happened 
that four headmen were appointed for four thidas, where.as one 
should have been appointed for the pdnah in which they w6re 
all contained ; and whereas it should have been provided that on 
the death of certain representatives their post should lapse, this 
was not done. The consequence is that the district contains no less 
than 1,958 headmen in 514 villages, giving more than one headman 
to every 50 owners, and besides such monstrous anomalies as seven- 
teen representatives in one village, sixteen in another, and fourteen 
in a third, we have 13 headmen in eight villages, 12 and 11 in six 
each, 10 in seven, 9 in thirteen, and 8 in nineteen. In some villages 
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the lieadmen received actually less than two annas a month for 
the discharge of their duties ! In addition to this the responsihility 
of the headmen for collections was often joint, that is, the owners 
of the village or some sub-division paid to two or three headmen 
jointly, and when one headman went to demand the revenue, he was 
met hy the reply that it would he paid or had been paid to one of 
his fellows ; this lias been remedied in the recent Settlement by 
assigning to each headman a certain number of the revenue-))ayers 
for the collection of whose revenue he is solely responsible. It was 
jiroposed to Government th;it measures should be taken to reduce the 
numbers either now or as death vacancies occurred, but the projiosals, 
together with several others directed to the same end, were not 
approved of. The appointment of the chief headmen should in many 
cases remove the difficulties which the excessive numbers of headmen 
cause ill the way of police and revenue administration. Tlie average 
emolument of headmen calculated on the new revenue, including owners’ 
rates, is about Rs. ^-3 per mensem ; in canal villages they receive 
3 per cent, out of the collections on account of occupiers’ rates if 
these are paid into the treasury by a certain date. The average 
amount of reventie (including owners’ rates) for whose collection 
each headtnati is responsible, is about Rs. 530. It may be mentioned 
that in one or two villages of wdiich the owners and headmen were 
non-resident, and the lands largely held by occupancy tenants, 
these hitter elected one of their own number as a special headman, 
and agreed to pay 5 per cent, on the revenue to him as well as to the 
proper headmen of the village. 

There are 702 village watchmen in the 481 inhabited villages : 
this number gives an average of one to every 790 heads of jiopu- 
lation and 200 houses or shops — the last is double the ju-oportion 
fixed by Government. The men, however, are not evenly distribut- 
ed, and in some large villages of over 2.000 souls there is only oin; 
custodian. The pay of the watchmen is usually' at the rate of 
Rs. 3 per mensem, but they eke it out in many w.ays. Not a few do 
tailor’s work, and where they belong to the village, whose custodian 
they are, they' can cultivate a little land. The thVdr chanlMldi i \a 
a system of private watch and ward undertaken by the villagers, them- 
selves and is managed thus ; The names of all able-bodied men are 
written on pieces of potsherds, and |)laced in a vessel in the village 
rest-house. Day by day the names of as many men as are needed 
to keep guard at certain fixed places in the village and on the roads 
are drawn ont, and these men watch from nightfall to morning. 
The process is repeated daily till the lots are exhausted, when it 
begins over again with another vessel, into wliich in the meanwhile 
the lots drawn daily have been placed. The custom is a useful one, 
and should be imiintained. 

The status of a menial does not in any way spring from the pay- 
ment of hearth-fees {kurld kamini, or kamidna) and it is quite :i 
mistake to include persons like the village shopkeeper, goldsmith, 
or oilman among kandns as menials, merely because they' pay such 
fees. Such men never are and never can he menials. A menial is 
one who for certain clearly defined regular services receives certain 
well-known regular dues ; he may' of course receive such payment 
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as may be agreed upon, in return for otlier services, bnt this in no 
way alters bis position. The zamwdars divide tliem into two classes 
— those whose labour is intimately connected with agriculture, viz., 
tlie blacksmith, carpenter and cliamdr, and those whose services are 
rendered in other ways and less regularly, as the weaver, barber, 
l-alidr, potter, waterm.an, washerman, and sweeper, wdiom they call 
“ house menials ” — hhdngi kamin. A European, looking at the 
greater gulf of separation in the ordinary relations of life, which 
exists between the villagers and the chamdrs, sweepers, weavers, and 
kahdrs, is apt to place these four classes together as a body outside 
the pale of communication, and distinct from the other menials, bnt 
the classification of the people themselves is that given above. In 
the following table the dues paid to the first three chasses, ,as compared 
with the rest, show clearly the reason of the distinction made by the 
villagers : — 


Namb op Mbnial. 

Ddit. 

Pubs. 

I.— Carp<*nter ... 

To supply and make the woo<]- 
workorall ordinary agricul- 
tural implements. b<^ds. stools, 
etc. Other work is paid for 

(1) 60 seers per 100 maunds 
of yield, and a day’s food at 
sowing time 

(2) One bundle of barley or 
wheat with straw per plough 
in the spring, and two bundles 
o^jowar or bdjra in the au- 
tumn. 

(3) On a daugliter’s marriage. 
Re. 1. and on a son’s. 4 as. 

II. — Zohdr — Blacksmith 

To supply all iron work neces- 
sary for agriculture. Anything 
required beyond this is paid 
for. 

The same as the above ; but 
the dues at a marriage are 
only half of the above usual- 

III.— ’C^amdr— 'Tanner.,. 

(1) To assist. 88 required, at 
ererv kind of house and field 
labour ; to supply shoes to the 
whole family twice a year, 
whips, goads, etc. 

(2) To assist as required in 
household work, and supply 
two pair of shoes to the family 
yearly with whips, etc. 

(3) To assist in household 
work, and mend shoes only. 

(1) One-tenth of the whole 
yield of the crop. 

(2) At a boy's marriage Re. 1, 
at a girl’s, Re I to Ks. 5. 

(1) One-twentieth of the yield 
of the crop 

(2) As above. 

(1) One fortieth of the yield of 
the crop 

(2) As above. 

IV. — Kumhdr — Potter ... 

To supply vessels for travellers 
at the rest-house, and present 
a set of disbea at a marriage. 

(1) A basket of grain and a 
bundle of the crop each har- 
vest. 

(2) At marriages 8 annas to 
Rs. 3. 

V.— i^flAdr-~Cooly 

To supply water to Hindu 
houses, and at marriages. 
The baskets which these men 
make are psid for 

At marriages 4 annas to Re. 
1-8. If the kdhar helps m 
the field, at harvest he receives 
a bundle of the crop. 

VI. — jSalAd— Waterman 

To supply water to the bouse. 

A basketful of grain yearly, 
and 4 annas to Re. 1 on a 
marriage. 

VII.— CAwAar— Sweeper 

To sweep the village lanes ; 
to do miscellaneous work re- 
quired of him ; to graze 
cattle, and collect persons 
when needed for any assem- 
blage. 

There is no special rate of re- 
muneration fixed ; grain is 
given at the harvest time, and 
the clothes of the dead are 
also made over to this class, 
and broken food. 

Tin. — Ndi — Barber ... 

To do such bousebold duties as 
are required of him ; to feed 
guests; to shave the polls of 
males ; and to go on errands. 

No actual dues are appointed ; 
grain is given at each harvest 
to the barber and his wife, 
and fees on a marriage. 
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No dues are appointed, as a rule, for the dhdnah or weaver, who 
either receives remuneration for the cloth which he weaves, or else 
renders much the same services as the halidr for the same does. The 
fees in the above list are not, of course, an absolute standard ; they 
are those prevailing in the large estate of Sanghi, and many petty 
variations from them will he found in other villages. The chamdrs, 
it may be noted, are generally attached to one owner, or to a few 
families, and are not at the disposal of every one ; this connection 
cannot be broken till the crops of the current year have been housed, 
but it can then be terminated from either side. 

The subject of the employment of field labour, other than that 
of the proprietors or tenants themselves, is thus noticed in answers 
furnished by the District Officer, and inserted in the Famine Report 
of 1879 (page 713) : — “ Employment of hired field labour is not 
“customary save with tliose who possess large holdings. The district 
“generally is in bhdi/aclidra tenure, and the holdings are usually so 
“ small that the people cannot afford to hire labour, except at harvest 
“time, when ndis, dhobis, chamdrs, dhduahs, and such like are em- 
“ ployed as reapers, and receive as wages from four to five seers of grain 
“daily. People thus employed as field labourers constitute about 3| 
“per cent, of the population. They are inferior to the regular culti- 
“ vators as regards ability to subsist from harvest to harvest, as they 
“ have no credit, and, when their supplies are exhausted, are obliged 
“ to leave their homes in search of labour.” The wages of labour 
prevailing at different periods are sh.own in Table No, XXVII, 
though the figures refer to the labour market of towns rather than 
to that of villages. 

The last two lines of Table No. XVI show the number of per- 
sons holding service grants from the village, and the area so held. But 
the figures refer only to land held free of revenue, which is by 
no means the only form whicli these grants assume. Sometimes the 
land is leased to tlie grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of 
payment of revenue only ■, sometimes the owner cultivates and pays 
the revenue, making over the produce to the grantee ; while occa- 
sionally the grant consists of the rights of property in the land, 
which, subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue 
and the like, vest in the person performing certain specified services 
at such time and for so long as he performs them. These grants are 
most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition 
of, or in payment for, services rendered, to attendants at temples, 
mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses, so long as they perform the 
duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, 
teachers at religious schools, and the like. 

Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of 
land ; Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA show the operations of 
the Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX the extent of 
civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are exceed- 
ingly imperfect ; the prices quoted are very generally fictitious ; 
and any figures, which we possess, afford but little real indication 
of the economical position of the landholders of the district. The 
subject is discussed at some length at pages 332^, of the Famine 
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Report of 1879, where actual liaiires are wiven for iustaaees selected 
as typical, h. r. Panshawe writes as follows iu his Settlement 
Report : — 

“ As a rule, the people are well-to-do and free from debt. The area 
which has been sold since last settlement is only 1’25 per cent, of that cultivated, 
and the lands inortga<;ed amount to only 5 per cent, of the same ; even this 
figure is above the noimal state of things, and has been brouglit about by 
the drought of 1877-78. The land hypothecated bears a debt of lakhs, or 
a sum about equal to two-thiids of a year’s revenue, wet and dry. The indebted- 
ness occurs largely in the Kanghar and Hajput villages, and in some canal 
estates which have lived beyond tlieir means. Tbe oidinary rates of interest 
charged by tlie traders are as follows : — On tbe security of landed property 
18 per cent., or in tbe case of a large transaction, 12 to 18 per cent. ; on 
personal security, 21 to 30 per cent.; on tbe security of a crop, a quarter as 
much again as the advance made. I'lie accounts aie generally settled yearly, 
and many cultivators do not need to have any recourse to the money-lenders, 
even in seasons of famine. These seasons add no doubt heavily to the debts 
of many for the time being, but a Jat is by no means a lost man because he 
mortgages his laud : he and his sons are nearly sure to redeem it sooner or 
later. The people complain of comse of the revenue demand to all new 
officers — Ogahi harri, they say, — “the revenue is heavy”; but in their 
hearts they know th.it it is light, and I never found a single anthentic case 
of debt caused by the nece.ssity of paying revenue alone, although of course 
this is always put forward as the first reason. Enquiry from the people 
themselves, iu almost every village of the district, has shown me that as long 
as a family has its proper complement of workers, male and female, it is 
well-to-do. But whete sons are idle, or the father becomes old while they are 
still boys and unable to wmk, or dies leaving them to the mother’s care, or 
where there is no woman in the family, or only a bad one, the home is certain 
to fall into difficulties. Marriage expenses, the cost of litigation, loss of cattle 
and other special causes of debt, exist of course ; but by far the commonest 
causes are those given above, wliieh may be termed natural ones, aud debts result- 
ing from which are generally paid off in the end.” 
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Table No. XIV gives oeiieral fijrure.s for cultivation .and irriV.ation, Gi-neml statistics 
and for Government waste band ; while the rainfall is shown in Tables agnculiuie. 
Nos. Ill and IIIA and B. Table No. XVII shows statistics of Go- 
vernment estates. Table No. XX oives the areas under the principal 
staples, and Table No. XXI the average yield of each. Statistics of 
live stock will he found in Table No. XXII. Further statistics are 
given under their various he.adings in the siibseque’nt paragraphs 
of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants, and rent, and the emplov- 
ment of field labour Inive already been noticed in Chapter III 
Section D. The measurements of the recent Settlement give the 
following figures for area of cultivated and irrigated soils: — 


1 





Area 

IS Acres. 




Tahsil. 

C 

« 

s 

c 

> 

« 

Unculturablo. 

Culturable. 

Fallow. 

Cultivated. 

Total 

AREA. 

Canal lands. 

Well-latuU. 

- r . 

X a 

Rain-lands. 

Total. 

Gobana ... 

436 

13 901 

30 191 

1.00b 

•13 342 

oOfi 

25 

105,649 

169 525 

215.056 

Kolitiik 

2.737 

19.261 

o5.26S 

4.121 

11,531 

470 


285.6 43 

297,014 

378 464 

Sampla 

1,28.5 

1 6.(135 

29 56t: 

611 

•22.B02 

2.371 

911 

1S9.297 

211 oSl 

261.778 

Jliiijjar 

10,i'91; 17.387 

4S.341 

8,262 

... 

18,988 

8.604 

1S5.676 

213.266 

29S.249 

Total ... 

15.5U9j 66 554 

1C3.336 

13,733 

96,875 

22,335 

9,540 

765,665 

894.415 

1,153,547 


The soils of the district have already been described in Clnqiter I 
(pages 7, 8). In years of good rain there is little to choose between 
ddkar, matiydr and rajisli; while bhi'r lias this advaut.age, that it 
will often grow a crop with rainfall, that is quite insufficient for 


any other class of soil. The 
recent Settleineut survey is 

Soil. 

Minuted 
Dakar 

Matiydr ,, , 

Rausli 
Bhur 


area of each soil according to the 


Acres. 
32,054 
21 051 
5.3.077 
67 1 ,901 
110,732 


Fcrcentnoe, 

4' 

2 

7 

75 

12 


Soils. 


Total ... ... 891,415 100 

But the manured area was under-estimated. More than two- 
thirds of Xhuhlu'r area is sittiated in the Jhajjar tahsil. 

Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and ploucrhs 
in each tahsil of the district as returned in 1878-79. ” 

The implements of agriculture are few and simple. Some few A-riculiurai im- 
are fashioned by the agriculturists themselves, but most are made pl'na.m.s and apijU- 
and repaired by the blacksmith and carpenter, in return for tlieir auves. 
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customary fees and without charge ; the supplying and mending of 
the implements cost these village servants about Rs. 6 each per land- 
lord a year. The following list comprises all those in common use : — 


Sal, — plougli. 

Sohdffa , — clod oruslMir. 
Jdndra, — drag-rake. 

Jeli, — fort. 

Xiardni, — sickle. 

Gandasi , — axe to cut thorns. 
Oandasa , — fodder chopper. 


Kvlhdri, — hatchet. 

Kasi , — large spud. 
Khurpd. — grass-spud. 
Kasold , — large mattock. 
Koddl {, — smaller do. 
Oddi , — cart. 

Kolhd , — sugar mill. 


The chief parts of the plough are the yoke, — jua , the pole from 
the yoke to the plough, — halds, the share — has or phdli, the wood 
below the share, — panihdri, the hollow bamboo drill with a cup at 
its bead attached to the side of the plough in order to drop the 
seed, — ornd; and the oxwhip, — sdntd. Tlie sugar mill is made up 
of the following principal pieces — the holhu, or wooden stump, in the 
top of wliich the cup for crushing the cane is ; the Idt or crusher re- 
volving within the cup; the horizontal beam from the top of this, 
which joins the far end of the other beam to which the oxen are 
yoked, and whose base revolves round the side of i\iokolhu, — the 
former called mdnick tnal, and the latter pdt. The method pursued 
for expressing the cane juice has been correctly described by Mr, 
Powell in his “ Punjab Products/’ and needs no further account here. 
There are about 1,000 sugar mills in the district, of wliich half are 
in the Gohaua ta/isil ; as a rule the zaminddrs manufacture gur only, 
but refined sugar also is made by them in some villages, and that of 
Bidhlan, Sisanah, Busanah, Mundlanah, Mahmudpur, and Madinah 
has a considerable local reputation. Many of the carts of the country- 
side are very fine ones, capable of carrying a weiglit of 40 or 45 maunda 
and drawn by five or six oxen ; the carts used for agriculture exclu- 
sively are smaller, and drawn by two oxen. There are betweeu 
twelve and thirteen thousand carts in the district, of which two- 
thirds are large ones and ply in the carrying trade. Though the 
receipts of the zaminddrs from this source have certainly fallen off 
since the railways opened, some two lakhs of rupees a year are still 
made by carrying ; few carts comparatively are owned in Jhajjar. 
The names of the important pieces which make up a cart are as follows : 
wheels (pahiya) made of kikur ; axle (dhurah): the solid bars outside 
the wheels which keep them close to the body of the cart, bdiik ; the 
main pieces which run from end to end, which are made of and on 
which the upper work of the cart rests, phar ; the side netting of 
bamboo trad, cord, khvntd ; the cross sticks, wliich support the cart 
in front when standing, dalii, and the log of wood, which similarly holds 
it up behind, oldrica. A large cart (gddi or ladlid) costs Rs. 75. The 
furnishings of a well are as follows : the wheel, charkM ; the wood-work 
by which tlie wheel is supported, dhdnah; the rope, lao; the leathern 
bucket, generally made of buffalo skin, chards ; and the iron ring, 
round which the bucket hangs, mdndal. Besides the above implements 
there may be mentioned as necessary for the work of agriculture the 
threshing ground, gdhita, with its upright pole (mend), round which 
the oxen treading out the grain are driven ; and the chlidj or win- 
nowing tray ; the platforms made of earth or supported on upright 
poles (ter and ddmchahj, which are needed for the watcher of the 
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crops to protect them from the birds, and the gopyid or sling which Chapter IV, A. 
be uses. Not a few of the implements are clumsy, but, in some cases, Ag Honitura 
at least, with cause. The cart must be heavy and strong. Agricultural im- 
to stand the joltings of the ruts of village roads ; the plough must plenJenta and appii- 
be light, and not penetrate too deeply at the time of sowing, for the : misoellane- 
rainfall is not always sufficient to penetrate far into the soil, and a 
damp bed of not a few inches deep is needed below the seed, for its 
roots to shoot down into. To have a heavy plough for the prepara- 
tion of the fields and a light one for sowing is, of course, quite beyond 
the ideas of a Jat cultivator. Winnowing in the Indian fiishion, 
by pouring the grain from a basket held by a man standing on a 
stool, and allowing the wind to bear away the chaff, is still at the pre- 
sent day the common practice in parts of Ireland. The sugar-mills are 
no doubt unnecessarily clumsy, and both the quantity and quality 
of the juice expressed are affected by the practice of cutting the 
cane into small pieces. One or two iron mills introduced experiment- 
ally did not fine much favour ; but a second attempt, if made, 
would perhaps be more successful. 


The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which it is dis- 


tributed throughout the year are shown in Tables 
The average rainfall is 19^ inches, which is 
according to months in each tahsil : — 


Januftrj 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decteinber 


III, IIIA, IIIB. 
distributed thus 


Oohdna. 

Sohtak. 

Sdmpla, Jhajjar, 

Average. 

•5 

•3 

•4 

■4 

•4 

•5 

•5 

•3 

■4 

•4 

•7 

•7 

•4 

•4 

•5 

.4 

•3 

•3 

■3 

•3 

•9 

•7 

•6 

•6 

•7 

2-3 

20 

20 

20 

2 1 

56 

67 

66 

6'7 

6-4 

4 1 

37 

40 

36 

39 

4 1 

38 

36 

3-8 

3 9 

0 3 

0-4 

0-4 

03 

0-3 

00 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

0-7 

05 

0-4 

0-6 

06 

20T 

19-6 

19*0 

19 1 

19 5 

greater in 

the northern 

tahsil 

than in the 

others, as 

3ted, though curiously enough. 

the Gohina tahsil shows 

ire in three 

out of the fi 

ve years of scantiest 

raia since 


1860-61. For the six years from 18.50-51 to 1855-56, the average 
fall, according to the returns of the North-Western Provinces Reve- 
nue Reports, was 22'1 inches, but the record was perhaps not so 
carefully kept then as now. It will be seen that the fall of .July is 
nearly double that of any other month ; that the fall in August and 
September is about equal ; and that the rains cease early, the average 
fall in October being only ^ inch. The rainfall may be divided off 
into the following periods : — 


December — February 


... 1-4 

Mnrcli — May 


... 1-5 

June and July 


... 85 

Auguet and Septemb^!* 


... 7-8 

October and November 


•3 


Total 

... 195 


Roughly speaking, thirteen inches go to the sowing ot the autumn 
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crops, and five inches to the sowing; of the spring;. November is tlie 
only montli, wliich shows no rainfall at all. The winter rains are 
scantv; about an inch for the g;ram crop, and two inches (one more) 
for the wheat and barley. The early summer rains enable cotton to 
spring; up well, and the bdp-a and fodder to he sown, and they are 
especiallv beneficial in replenishing; or preventing; the further exhaus- 
tion of the stores of water in the tanks, which beg;in to fail rapidly 
from the middle of May forward ; but the really important rain is 
that of Jnlv. Thus in 1866-67, and ag;ain in 1870-71, the fall of 
the whole rear was as poor as in the famine seasons and in the 
drong;ht of 1877-78, but such rain as did come fell in June and July, 
and no famine or serious droug;ht took place. Tlie lowest recorded 
rainfalls of the district are 9 inches in 1860-61, ]2’6 in 1866-67, 
11’2 inches in 1868-69, and 13'2 inches in 1870-71 ; the highest 
occurred in 1862-63, 1863-64, 1872-73 and 1875-76, when the g:aug;es 
registered 27'2, 28-8, 20-7, and 3M. The lowest record in any 
talml is 4‘5 inches at Gohana in (1860-61), and the hig;hest 37'5 at 
Rampla iti 1875-76, which was tlie heaviest fall by far ever known 
in the district. The people consider the rain g;ood when it moi.stpns 
the soil to a depth of 2^ feet from tlx* surface. The terms for the 
various deg;rees of rain are as follows: — 

Donfjra , — Scatteren drops 

Chodar bhe, — suOinenf- to damp their clotlies. 

Khudivaniy — a furrow full. 

Kldrl bhary— a field full. 

Dolah or ndkd tdr ^ — sufficient to break the Ge]d*3 boundaries. 

MusaJ dhdfy — a heary downpour. 

Desa hharriy — general rain. 

After the falls of rain, and especially after the last fall in the 
autumn, extraordinarilv heavy dews .set in at nin;hts; these are 
almost as beneficial to the crops as the rains tliemstd vcs. 

The round of the common task of airricultural operations does 
not call for more than a brief record. The cotton and sug;arcane are 
planted in Ajiril and May, and the iiidig;o and early fodder crops are 
sown while yet the fields are being cleared of the wheat and barley ; 
rain with hail in these two months may do great harm. In June the 
hd'jra and early jndr, the later cotton and sdnthl rice are sown, and 
the cotton and sugarcane fields are cleaned ; for all these crops early 
rain in June is most beneficial. In July and August all the 
goes into the ground and the pulses, and the fields have to be con- 
stantly cleaned ; moderate rain at intervals throughout the two months 
is what the agriculturist prays for ; too heavy rain is ajit to injure 
the crops and cattle both. In September the early hdjra is cut, and 
the gram begins to be sown ; on the final rains of this mouth depend 
the yield of grain of the autumn crops, and the extent of the spring 
crops. In October rain is not needed ; the later hdjra, and the jio«V 
are cut, and the spring sowings of wheat and barley commence ; in 
November and December the autumn cro]) is threshed out and stored, 
the picking of the cotton begins, and the last fields possible are put 
down with the spring crops : rain in December is good for the gram. 
In January the sugarcane ripens, and is cut and pressed, and the 
cotton is cut down ; some rain is desirable in this mouth aud in 
February for the wheat and barley. 
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In Mnveli tlie gram is cut, and after tliis month rain is no 
longer needed ; if it comes, it only does harm. Sucli, in brief, 
is the calendar of the year’s agricultural work. 

The cultivated lands are classified as follows in the Settlement 
papers, with respect to artificial irrigation and tho rainfall : — 


(1). — Canal irrigated 

Acres, 

90,77)^ 

l^ercentage. 

11 

(2). — Canal and well irrigated 

D 


(3). — Canal and flood irrigated ... 

93 


(4), — Well irrigated 

20,595 

1,740 

2 

(o). — Well and flood irrigated 


(6).— Flood irrigated 

9,540 

i 

(7). — Kain laud ... 

765,665 

86 

Total 

894 415 

100 


Two-thirds of the canal-irrigated area are in Gohana ; about six- 
sevenths of the well lands, nine-tenths of the flooded lauds, and all 
the well and flooded lauds are in Jhajjar ; items (Z) and (3) in 
the above list are due to an unnecessary refinement of classification. 
The system of cultivation under each of the above set of conditions 
may now be noticed briefly. 

Canal irrigation is effected almost entirely by flow (Mr), only 
2,4'96 acres in the whole district require the water to be lifted to 
them (ddl). At the Regular Settlement the area irrigated by lift bore 
a considerable proportion to that irrigated by flow ; but the silt- 
ing of the canal, and the consequent constant heightening of its 
banks, have now raised the water above the level of the country 
at almost all points. Whether this is an nninixed advantage is 
doubtful. In many villages the irrigated area has been allowed to 
increase out of all proportion to the necessities of the estate. The 
new system of owners’ rates will, it is hoped, effect some change 
for the better here. The water leaves the canal tliroiigh masotirv 
outlets called mori : the larger water-courses are named khdnds 
in Gohana, and dhdnah iu Kohtak and Sampla, and the lesser 
plidiike ; rajbahas are the main distributaries. There is always some 
trouble iu effecting the work of clearance, as the Jats will not, 
as a rule, do it themselves, although they do clean out their water- 
courses, but send their menials to do the work. 

Allusion has already been made to the develonment of saline 
efflorescence caused by the canals. The origin of this pest has been 
fully discussed iu the papers of the Aligarh Conference. The 
villages above Mundlanah, iu the nortli-east corner of Gohana, 
and the estate of Mu’azzainnagar above Kharkhaudah in Sampla, 
which suffer most from actual efflorescence, seem to hav^e been 
attacked as forming the highest ground near ; in none of these 
cases is there any serious check of natural drainage, nor are the 
lands liable to be swamped, as they are iu Chhatirra, Siwankah 
and Mahrnudjiur, along the main line of the Rohtak canal, and 
in which this cause alone is the origin of the evil. In Mirzapur, 
and Chhichrauah on the Gohana border, and in Sasroli in Rohtak, 
the salt is probably developed by soakage from the canal, whose bed 
is there high above the level of the country. In no other canal 
villages is the efflorescence as yet badly developed in the cultivated 
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lands ; but it Is developing fast in Bidblan, Sehri and 
Khandab, in Sarnpla. Four small estates have bad a five years’ 
Settlement made with them on account of the ravages committed 
by this pest. It is to hoped, however, that in the Gobaua estates, 
at least the area affected will gradually diminish as the good 
effects of the new alignment of the canal are felt. It may be noticed 
here that the scale of charges wbicb now prevails for the use of 
water — occupiers’ rates — was fixed in 1866, and is more than double 
the old scale which prevailed under the contract system at last 
Settlement. The present rates are as follows : — ■ 


Class. 

Crop. 

Rate peb acee. 

Flow. 

Lift. 

I 

Sugarcane and gardens 

Rs. A. P. 

5 0 0 

Ks. A. P. 

3 5 4 

II. 

Kice, tobacco, vegetables, and water nuts 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

Ill, 

Indigo, cotton and all spring crops 

2 4 0 

18 0 

IV. 

All autumn crops not given above 

1 10 0 

10 0 

V. 

A single waterinsf before plougbmg to fallow lands 

10 0 

0 10 0 


The rate for gardens is per annum, the others are per crop : a 
single watering is called by the people palewd or paleo. 

There are 2,088 irrigation wells in use in the district, and 639 
out of use. Of the wells in work, 1,511 are in the Jhajjar tahsU 
and 340 iu Sainpla ; 1,793 are lined with masonry, and 275 are 
simply dug iu the earth, A very great number of the wells have 
been sunk since 1860 ; and an area of 4,300 acres attached to 
372 wells is at present exempted from assessment at well 
rates under the cover of protective leases. They are all 
worked by the well-known sj’stem of the bucket and rope (ido and 
charas) ; no Persian wheels are found iu the district, althou.gh they 
could be certainly^ used in the flooded tracts. As most of the irri- 
gation wells are situated where water is near the surface, the average 
depth to the water in them throughout the district is only 27 feet, 
as compared with 52 feet, or nearly double, in drinking wells. There 
are a few wells fitted with four and three buckets, but these are 
rare ; nearly oiie-fourth of the wells have two buckets, the rest are 
W'orked by a single one. The unlined wells are generally of larger 
circumference than the masonry ones, in order to prevent the water 
spilling on their sides. They are of three kinds, and nearly all in 
the Jhajjar tahsU. The first kind consists of those which are 
strengthened by a wooden frame-work down below, as well as by 
wattling oijardsh boughs : these are called kothaicdlds, and will last 
15 — 20 years ; they cost Rs. 60 — 70. The second kind have wattling 
only, and are termed jhdnmlds ; they cost Rs. 25 — 30, and last ten 
years. The third class have no protective lining of any kind, and 
are called galatvdlds ; they are few iu number, cost Rs. 15 each to 
excavate, and last, if there is no extraordinary rainfall, for five years. 
A large number of unlined wells used to exist in the Gohana taAsU 
(and no doubt in Sampla also), as is shown by the returns of the 
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first Revenue Survey in 1825 — 30 ; but as the canal irrigation extended 
these fell in, or else fell out of use. '1 he water in wells affected by 
canal irrigation has risen enormously since the canal was restored ; 
and there is found in some wells of the low-lying canal villages 50 — 60 
feet of water, showing how far the natural level was once below what 
it novv has artificially become. In some villages which lie along the 
course of the old Kashaoti naddi in Jhajjar, the depth of the water 
from the surface has become greater since the floods ceased to come 
down. The masonry wells in the south-east corner of Jhajjar are 
made of stoue, procured from the little bills on that side ; elsewhere 
they are lined with bricks ; in the villages for miles round Mohan Bari, 
the materials for lining wells have been dug out of the old site there. 
The stone wells of Kosli are remarkable for their very small circum- 
ference, and their water for its qualities ; the people call it nectar 


{amrat ka pdni). The welts in use, and out of 
follows, according to the quality of their contents 

use, are classified as 

Ko. of rvclls. 

Sweet- water 

1,310 

Muliiialtt „ 

546 

ilatwulla „ 

39 

Bitter „ {shor kliara) 

604. 

Salt water {shur kallar) 

228 

Total 

2,727 

Nearly all the wells out of use belong of course to the last two 


classes ; salt water wells include those of the Agris for the manufac- 
ture of salt. The sweet wells are found principally in the naturally 
flooded tracts, which thus have a great advantage over the other por- 
tions of the district. Few of the wells are naturally sweet ; they are 
made so and kept so by the tanks and floods of the streams. The 
land irrigated by the bitter wells has to be changed every year or two 
years, in order to avoid the excessive development of reh efflorescence ; 
this system of change is called sdl-palat. Salt efflorescence is pre- 
sent in considerable quantities in the Rajput estates in the south-east 
corner of Jhajjar, and again in a few villages above Giiriani and 
round Bhiirawas. The irrigated area per well throughout the dis- 
trict is lO acres, and in the Jhajjar tahsU 12 ; about two acres more 
of irrigable laud are attached to each well ; tlie area irrigated by each 
wheel is about 8 acres. The special system, which prevails among the 
Alurs, of each sharer working the well year by year in turn, has been 
noticed in Chapter III, Section C, page 67.' About 5,000 pairs of 
oxen are required to equip the wells of the district fully, and only 
about 125 pair of this number were found short at the time of Settle- 
ment measurements. The cost of masonry w'ells for irrigation varies 
from Rs. 400 in the naturally flooded circles to more than twice as 
much in the rain-laud tracts of the northern tahsUs ; the averao-e cost 
of a complete well is about Rs. 600. In the Sahibi depressions, 
d/ienklis, or levers with pots attached to them, are used by villao-e 
menials to water little plots of land ; the zaminddrs themselves do 
not use them. There are 1,173 drinking wells ipanghat hi hid), in 
the district, of which 1,115 are lined with masonry, and 946 sweet; 
they are nearly always sunk on the edge of tanks, and their water 
ceases to be sweet as soon as these dry up; but except in some Jhajjar 
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Chapter IV, A. 
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Cultivation in the 
flood depressions. 


villages and a few on the west border of Rohtak, tlie people are not, as 
a rule, badiv off for drinkino' water. Curiously ' enouirh, nothing 
will induce them to drink the canal water, which is really far purer 
than that in the wells of the canal villatre.s. There are about 500 
village tanks in each of the four tahsils, but those in Jhajjar are poor 
and inferior, e.vcept along the northern border. 

There is little to be added to the account of cultivation in the na- 
turally flooded tracts, and round the Najafgarh j'hU, written in 1838 
by Lieutenant (Sir H.) Durand : — “The villages on the j/nl are depend- 
ent upon its supply for the irrigation of some of their most valuable 
lands, viz., those bordering the jhiL Experience has acquainted 
them with the ordinary height of the water, and thus enables them 
by careful attention to tlie levels selected for the purpose, to 
plant sugarcane in February and March, with every prospect 
of a rich crop in December. In the month of November 
the main line and both branches (those to Bupaniah and Bahadur- 
garh) are thus fringed with fields of sugarcane. Such ground as 
is favourably situated with reference to the j/ul, but not occupied 
by the sugarcane, is that first prepared for the rahi. The water 
ex'pended in its tillage, and by evaporations, lavs bare a certain 
portion more, which is immediately ploughed up and sown. For the 
purposes of facilitating the irrigation of tne sugarcane, and of the 
lands first sown with wheat and gram, short cuts are made from the 
lower levels as far as the sugarcane levels ; beyond this, cuts hardly 
ever e.xtend. The higher and more retired land produces the usual 
bdrdni crops. These cuts are only dug, of course, where the water 
remains permanentlv all the year round; they are most commonly 
made use of in Kot Kalal, Jehangirpur and Siirah. To meet the 
jieculiarities of cultivation in the depressions, the fields are formed 
into long strips (pattis) running down from the higher lands into 
the water; thus every field benefits or suffers equally from the rise 
and fall of the floods. The water is lifted from the cuts and thrown 
into the fields themselves or into ducts to the fields by two or more 
pairs of baskets {chlmj). The wells are .situated above the level of 
the floods, along the edges of the depression in Jhajjar : in Bupaniah 
only do they extend right .across it. The crops of the depressions 
are often very luxuriant, and tremem<lous tales are told of the yield 
of certain favourable years, especially in Yakubpur. An area of 
1,289 acres remains permanently under water all the year round ; 
usually the floods dry rapidly elsewhere, and enable a large spring 
crop to be sown. In consequence it was not thought necessary to 
]>ut any of the flooded villages under a fluctuatino- a.^sessment, as has 
been done in a few' cases iu Delhi and Gurgaon. It is true that in 
years of unusual rainfall, such as 1875, some thousands of acres 
remain submerged from 6-8 months together, and iu that year some 
of the villages were entirely cut off from all connection with others 
for whole -weeks ; but in such cases the sugarcane crop repays twice 
over the loss caused. The water in the depression is held up by the 
Badli hand constructed by Nawab Faiz Mahammad Khan; the hand 
is an earthwork of some dimensions with four small masonry sluices 
in the middle, which allow the floods to pa.ss on. 

Irrigation from tanks is never practised; the people have religious 
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prejudices uorainst tliis. Shallow cn^ 9, {do am) are made from the Chapter IV, A. 

jungle lands to the fields, to wuide the rain-water to the latter, and A'^riculture. 

low-lyinp plots are hiijhly prized. “ What can the enemy do to the 

man whose friend is the mao'istrate, or whose field is in low (rronnd.” Raiu-lands. 

The nnirrigated lands of the district form 86 per cent, of the 

cultivated area; the importance therefore of a full and timely 

rainfall for the Harriana country may be seen at a "lance. When 

the rain is satisfactory, the soil produces most luxuriant crops, and 

sometimes most astounding ones; the people talk of a single acre of 

jodr producing a yield of 40 to fiOmaunds in some years. The autumn 

crops on rain-lands are jodr and hdjra, with pulses sown below them ; 

the spring harvest consists of gram and a little sumcoj, and in years 

of good winter rains, of some extent of barley. 


The soil, though freely cropped, shows no signs of general 
exhaustion, call it old and wont out though the people may : the 
famines cause enforced fallows at intervals, and the crojis of the 
following season are alwavs more luxuriant than usual, if the 
rainfall is sufficient. No such system as that mentioned by 


Plough! nes, ma- 
nure, fallnws, ro- 
tation. 


Mr. Channing in his Gurgaon Report, of exchanging blocks of lands 
periodical! V /Rifat j, exists in anv village of the Rohtak 

district. The number of plongliings which the soil undergoes are 
as follows for each crop: — PnL«es and poor grains I or 2, gram 2 or o, 
jodr, hdjra, rice 2 or 4, cotton 4 or 6, wheat ami barley 5 or 8 sngareaiio 
5 or 10. The ploughing is done verv effectually, the whole soil being 
finely pulveri-ed and no clods left in it. Manure is not used except 
in irrigated lands ; sugarcane requires an immense deal, and rice 
must have manure also; most of the rest goes to the wheat and 
cotton. Canal lands receive more manure than well-lands, the 
object being to counteract the greater coldness of the canal water. 
Fallows proper are not practised : the pressure of population and the 
division of property are perhaps too great to allow this. For rain- 
land cultivation the agriculturist generally sets aside over 
two-thirds of his lands for the autumn crop, and somewhat less than 
one-third for the spring, and the land gets rest till the season for 
which it is kept comes round again: if there is heavy summer rain, 
the whole area will perhaps be put under the autumn crop, and in 
that case no spring crop is taken at all. These arrangements are 
due to the nature of the seasons, rather than to any care for the soil. 
On lands irrigated by wells and canals a crop is taken every harvest, 
as far as possible; the floods of the natural streams usually prevent 
any autumn crop, excejit sugarcane, being taken on the lands 
affected by them. Rotation of crojis is acknowledged and followed, 
in a very imperfect way only, and for the sake of the crop r.ather 
than the soil; after cotton, gram. and barley are generallv sown ; 
after rice and indigo, gram; after and hdjra, wheat and guochvi on 
irrigated lands, and gram on unirrigated ; before and after sugarcane 
a grain croji is usually taken. 


The folhiwing descrijition of the use of manure, and the system 
of rotation of crops, as practi,sed in the district, was furnished for 
the Famine Report of 1879 (pages 249-250) : — The following 
figures show the iierceutage of cultiiated area, which is mumued — ■ 
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Ploughings, ma- 
nure, fallows, 
rotation. 



Constantly 

manured. 

Occasionally 

manured. 

Not 

manured. 

Total. 

Percentage of pre- 
vious column, 
which bears two or 
more crops annually. 

Irrigated land ... 

11 

66 

33- 

100 

Irrigated 8*5 

Unirrigated land 

15 

23 

99-62 

lOO 

Unirrigated 9* 

Total 

2 

7 

91- 

100 



The average weight of manure oiven to the acre per annum, 
on land constantly manured, is 600 maunds. And on land occa- 
sionally manured, 450 maunds, as a rule, every third year. The 
following Statement shows the usual course of cropping : — 


d 

z, 

DiSCBTPTlOir 



Rotatioh 

OF Caops. 



46 

U 

4i 

CO 

OF 80IL« 

Kharff. 

Rabi. 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

£harif. 

Rabi. 

1 

Chahi 

Joar, Bajra 

Barley, Wheat, 

Joar, Bajra 

Barley, Wheat 

Joar, Bajra 

Bariev. Wheat 

2 

l>o. 

Cotton ... 


iiajra Mung, 
Mash. 

Bi'to 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

3 

Caoal 

Joar 

Ditto 

Joir 

Barley, Wheat 
Gram. 

Joar 

Ditto 

4 

Bo. 

(Sugarcane 


Sagarcane .. 




6 

Sarani manured 

Joar 

Barley, Saraon. 

Mumr, Mash 
and .Tear. 

Barley, Wheat 

Joar, Bajra. 

Gram, Sarson. 

6 

Do do ... 

Cotton ... 

Gram 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 


7 

8 

Do. not manured 
Do. do, ... 

Joar, Bajra 

* fiot dofasli s 

Ditto ... 
ave in good ra 

iny seasons. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

9 

Dhari 

Cotton 

...... 

Joar, Bajra 


Barley .Wheat 

10 

Bo. 

Sugarcane 


Barley, Wheat 

Joar, Mash. 


Unmauured hdvdni lands, save in good rainy seasons, yield 
one crop only, and therefore have much rest. As a rule, irrigated 
land receives no rest, save in the case of cotton and sugarcane, 
when during the rabi the land is at rest. When land has given crops 
each harvest for three years consecutively, it is allowed to remain 
ekfasli for a year or two, 

AvMage holding. ^Jje area which each cultivator holds in canal-circles is 5 acres, 
° in well circles 9 acres, and in purely rain-land tracts, 7i acres. The 
distribution of the crops of each cultivator over these holdings may 
be put with approximate correctness as follows : — 


Sain-land. 

Acres. 

Jodr ... ... 4 

Bijra ... ... 2 

Qiam ... ... 

Wsll. 

Acres. 

Jodr, Bajra ... 3^ 

Cotton ... ... 1 

Barley ... ... 4| 

Canals 

Acres. 

... 

Cotton ... 1 

Sugarcane .. 0^ 

Wheat ... 2 

Total ... 7i 

Total ... 9 

Total ... 6 


No one, except a fairly well-to-do man, can afford to cultivate 
sugarcane ; in the majority of cases, therefore, another half-acre 
would be found under cotton instead. The number of full-grown 
male cultivators who go to plough is little less than three (2-82) ; the 
area per plough throughout the distidct is 20 acres, and comprises one 
holding and a third ; the area per plough is lowest in Sampla — 17 
acres, and highest in Rohtak — 23 acres. 


i&eus that which bears two ci^ps, and ekfaili that which bears one crop per aamun. 
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Table No. XX shows the 
areas nnder tlie principal agri- 
cultural staples. The remaining 
acres under crop in 1880-81 and 
1881-82 were distributed in the 
manner shown in the margin. 
Tlie figures given below show 
the areas under the several crops 
as ascertained at the recent Settle- 
ment Survey : — 


Haevebt. 

Ceop. 

Abt;i. in 
ACBB8. 

Vernacular Name. 

English ^fame. 

I. — Autumn 

Joar 

Great millet ... 

371.826 


Bajra 

Spiked do. .. 

260.793 


Moth 

Pulse 

10,278 


Mungf 

»♦ 

1.421 


Mash or Urd... 


691 


Gwar 

Bice 

12,099 


l>han ... 

4 327 


Bari or Bun ... 


44,126 


Ikh 

Sugarcane 

14 908 


Nil 

Indigo 

1,387 



Total 

721,856 

II. — Spring 

Gehun ... 

Wheat 

35 845 


Jau 

Barley ... 

19 949 


rhanna 

Gram ... ... 

107.418 


Goobni 

Gram and wheat 

17,318 


<iojra 

Barley and wheat ... 

661 


R^jar 

Barley and gram ... 

1,410 


Tambaku 

Tobacco ... ... 

170 


SaTSon 

Kape seed 

1,473 


Tarkari 

Vegetables 

645 



Total 

184,889 



Geahd Total 

906,745 


Besides the above crops, an area of 2,243 acres, or 0 24 per cent, 
of that occupied by them was found under some 20 kinds of mis- 
cellaneous produce, wliich need not be detailed here, one-fourth being 
under fodder. The above area includes revenue-paying lands only, 
and the total is made up by the lands under double crops, which, 
however, have been returned at far below their real mark. The culti- 
vation of opium, it may be noticed, is not permitted in the Hissar 
division. The large area sown with wheat and gram mixed is peculiar, 
perhaps, as is the small amount of land under rape seed and pulses, — 
the latter, however, are grown largely at the foot of Idjra and 
jodr. The gram area is much below the true one ; this is chiefly 
due to incorrect record at Settlement measurements, owing to a 
misunderstanding of the orders issued on the subject ; but little 
gram is grown in Jhajjar. On the other band, nearly all the 
barley (cultivated round the wells of that tahsil and the greater 


Crop. 


Kang^nf 
M attar 

Mash (Urd) ... 

Mung 

Masur 

Coriander 

Chillies 

Other drugs and spices 

Mustard 

Til 

Tara Mfra 
Hemp 
Rasumbh 
Other crops ... 


1880-81. 

1881-82. 

297 

19 

200 

13 

9,399 

1,086 

12,820 

2,518 

200 

51 

24 

11 

72 

25 

lOi 

269 

6,755 

1,347 

1,926 

382 

55 

4 

878 

467 

170 

12 

34,640 

30,264 
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portion of the moth and hdjra ( Jdkhar hd des, Jnhdn moth hdjra 
hamesh ) : little cotton, however, is found there. The pulse, gicdr, is 
gfrown principally for fodder, and is but little eaten. Indigo cultiva- 
tion is also below the real mark ; it is grown for seed only. The. 
sugarcane area is considerable— half of it is in the Goliana tahsil, 
where also nearly all the rice is found in the bed of the Nai naddi. 
The cotton area is equally divided among the three northern tahs'ds 
It is the only crop that ever gives a double yield ; that of the 
second year is said to he better than that of the first, but all the 
same it is not usual to leave the plants in the ground for a second 
season. Tobacco and vegetables occupy in our returns a less area 
than they do in reality ; the tatter are grown almost entirely at the 
Jliajjar wells, and chiefly by Ahirs and menials ; the Jats seem to 
consider the cultivation of vegetables derogatory to them. Indigo 
did not exist in the district in 1838; the sugarcane area was under 
2,000 acres, and there was little wheat, compared with what there 
now is. The proportion of the chief crops to the whole cultivated 
area is much as follows : Millets, 69 per cent, (high); gram, 13 per 
cent, (low) ; wheat and hotter spring grain crops, 8 per cent. ; cotton, 
5 per cent. ; pulses, 3 per cent. ; and sugarcane, 2 per cent. 

As regards the soils of the district, with the exception of bdjra, 
which is generally grown in the lightest soils, and rice, which is always 
grown on clay, the crops are sown in any and all indifferently. The 
sugarcane, indigo, and rice are always irrigated, the wheat and 
barley usually so, the second, third from the canal only, ( roughly 
speaking), the first and fourth by the Sahibi floods also, and the 
barley from the Jhajjar wells. In years of good rain, a large area 
will be found under cotton ; tobacco is grown at the Goliana wells 
only. Sugarcane, indigo, and cotton will never give even a 
moderate yield, unless fair rain fulls on the crop; water applied to 
the roots alone does not suffice for them. Seed is taken bv the less 
thrifty cultivators from the traders on the terms of j'aying hack 
half as much again at harvest time: the seed is often very^ bad and 
old. One-fifth more than elsewhere is usually needed in the lighter 
soils. There are not many varieties (of seed) in the Rohtak district, 
— as a rule, one kind is well known, and generally used. The wheat 
is of two kinds, red and white, the latter the more costly ; the rice 
is of three species. — Sumpa/i, which is white and fine ; hansrdj, 
which is white and coarse ; and mnthi, which is red, small and 
coarse, but far the most commonly sown. Jodi\ which hangs its 
head, is called Idmpn : it is the best and sweetest kind ; jogiyd is 
the red drooping yorm ; and dholi, white jodr wliich grows with 
head erect. The hdjra, commonly sown on hhur soil is the bdgri — 
other kinds are the chindatisi and dezvodl, tlie last of which is 
marked by the smallness of the ears. Of mash three varieties are 
commonly used : the black, green and ttrdi, which is a small black 
species that ripens very rapidly; giodr called arak and deswdl — 
the former is poor and grows here and there in a wild state, when 
it is called rdnd. A great deal of the jodr and hdjra is grown for 
fodder only ; at measurements sufficient attention was not paid to 
the distinction between fodder and grain crops. Nearly the whole 
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of the gtodr^ to | of the jodr and hdjra crops, accordinsr to the 
season, and to yV of the gram crop, is either cut before it is 
ripe, or else is actually sown and orown a.s fodder. Green food 
in the shape of youutr -wheat or barley is rarely giren to the cattle, 
and turnips are nowhere grown for their use. 

All the crops of the district are of good quality, but none 
except the Kasendi tobacco has a special reputation outside. 
Locally famous is the red wlieat of Silanah (Sampla). Kiilasi and 
Lath, and the white wheat of Malirah and tlie villages round Jauli 
in Gohaua. Barley is best in Kosli ; rice in Mahnurdpur and 
Gohana ; bajrd in Nauganwah and Bir Birkatal)ad ; rnd!:h in 
Daryapur, and mung in Dighal. The cotton of the Sampla villages, 
which are naturally flooded, and of the estates round Barodah in 
Gohana, is the best of its kind ; and sugarcane of the first class 
is grown in Busauah, Sarsadh, Mahmudpur, llohnah, Go{)al[)ur and 
Sisanah, and among the naturally flooded villages at Baliadurgarh, 
Surah and Jahangirpur. 

The evils and diseases which attack tlie crops, and spoil their 
yield are many ; but this again is unfortunately a subject on which 
there is little exact information available, tliough much that is 
general. A large number of ills caused by worms and caterpillar.s, 
and which it would need much study to identify, are put forward 
by the people. The rust (kiingi) on wheat and h.arley is wtdl known, 
and a similar disease attacks other cro]>s. Frost is the eneiii}' of 
sugarcane, cotton, and gram ; hail often damages the wheat ami 
barley just as it is ripening ; strong winds hurt the spring produce, 
and hot winds the autumn. Deer, hedge-hogs, and above all, 
monkeys, as regards the sugarcane, are a perpetual source of 
trouble and mischief to the people. ; and the whole air seems to have 
become alive with birds at the time when the crop ripens. Swarms 
of locusts are not uncommon, but they either kindly pass on south, 
or if they stay, settle on the sand-hills and deposit their eggs there, 
where it is comparatively easy to destroy them. 

Mr. Fanshawe states that the yield is pretty constant through- 
out the district for each kind of soil, and gives the general 
estimates shown in the margin. 
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240 

Mung 


200 

^ heat ... 

6s6 

360 

Barley 

660 

3i0 

Gochni 

640 

480 

Kiee ... 

640 


Cotton 

240 

im 

Sagarcane 

J,6i'0 



Table No. XXI shows 
the estimated average yield in 
lbs. per acre of etich of the 
principal staples, as shown in 
the Administration lleport of 
1881-82. The average con- 
sumption of food per head has 
already been noticed at page 
49. The total consumption 
of food grains by the popula- 
tion of the district as esti- 
mated in 1878, for the purposes 
of the Famine Report, is shown 
in mauuds in tlie margin. 
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Tlie figures are 
based upon au 
estimated popu- 
lation of 536, 959 
souls. On tlie 
other baud the 
averaore coii- 
sumptiou per 

head is believed to liave been over-estimated. A rouo'h estimate 
of tlie total production, exports, and imports of food-grains was also 
framed at the same time; and it was stated (page 151, Famine 
Report) that there was an annual surplus of some 1 6 laliks of maunds 
available for export to the principal marts in the Hissar and Giiro-aon 
di.stricts composed as follows; .7oipar 4 lakhs, barley 3 lakhs, gram 6 
lakhs wheat 27 ^ lakhs; miscellaneous ^ lakh. 


SECTION B. -LIVE-STOCK. 

Table XXII shows the live-stock of the district as returned in 

the Administration Re- 
port. According to an 
enumeration made in 
1875, by Settlement offi- 
cials, the number of cattle 
in the district as shown 
in the margin. 


The number of bulls and buffalo bulls is obviously much under 
the mark, but as these animals belong to no one in particular, and 
stay out in the fields or jungles at night, this result is not surprising. 
The number of camels is also too low, but many of these owned in 
the district may no doubt have been absent carrying elsewhere at 
the time of the enumeration; the incorrectness of the account of the 
pigs is not very important perhaps. The number of cattle of agri- 
culturists gives an average of about five to a house ; but as very 
few are found in the towns or with certain classes, such as Afghans 
and others, the actual number owned by each Jat family is nearly 
double this. Unfortunately the district no longer contains all 
these cattle. The drought of 1877-78 was the most disastrous, 
in point of loss of stock, which ever occurred in Rohtak ; and by 

deaths, or sales, or transfers, 
the cattle of the people were 
so reduced in numbers that when 
an enumeration was made in 
May 1878, the survivors were 
found to be as in the margin, 
showing a loss of 176,808 head of cattle. These figures were 
confirmed by a second enumeration, made in November 1878, of the 
oxen and the cows in the district, and which showed the numbers 
to be — oxen 64,050, cows 119,767 ; the increase in the oxen was 
chiefly due to a different method of fixing the age of calves from 
that formerly used, and perhaps in part to purchases of new animals 
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59.281 
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130,772 

Buffaloes 

50,568 
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240,621 
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Bullocks 97,036 
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for the sowingf.s of the spritifr crop of 1879. Some of the animals 
found inissinff in May and November may, no doubt, liave been away 
in the Siwalik hills, but there is no reason to believe that any great 
numbers were there. The loss one way or anotlier was at least 
150,000 head, of which number perhaps one-third were sold at 
nominal prices. This calamity was due simply to the drouglit. 
It is the practice in the district to stack large stores of fodder in 
order to provide for a five months supply of food to the cattle 
yearly, and as a safeguard against seasons of drought; but the 
autumn harvest of 1876 had not been a very good one in this 
respect, and in 1877 not one single unirrigated field oi jodr or bd'ira 
came to maturity. The stocks of fodder, which were already low, 
soon became exhausted ; grass entirely disappeared ; and such of the 
weakly cattle as could not be sold, were left to die of simple starvation. 
The loss to the people was very severe, and it will be years before 
it is fully recovered. The evidence of its reality depends on no 
mere enumeration only ; the dead animals cumbered the ground round 
the villages, and carcasses were scattered ever}' where in the fields. 
It is an ill wind, however, that blows nobody good ; and all through 
the year of 1877-78 the chamdrs and other menials lived royally on 
the dead animals; without that supply they would have been dying 
of starvation themselves. 

The oxen and cows of Ilohtak district are of a very good breed, 
and particularly fine in size and shape. A touch of the Hansi strain 
probably pervades them throughout. The oxen of the villages round 
Beri and Jehazgarh have a special reputation, which is said to be 
due to the fact that the Nawab of Jhajjar kept some bulls of the 
Nagbr breed at Chliuchakwas and allowed the cattle of the surround- 
ing villages to have recourse to them. The breed is called after 
Bondh, a village in the Dadri ildka, not far from Jehazgarh ; and is 
small, hardy, active, and hardworking. The breed is said to have 
fallen off since the confiscation of the Jhajjar State. A fairly well- 
to-do Jat will have 8 or 10 head of cattle of kinds, small and large, 
in his yard, and these will yield him about four cart-loads of manure 
yearly. The people re.alise large sums from the sale of cattle and 
manufiicture of ffhi, — the income from the former for the whole dis- 
trict h.as been put at 8 lakhs of rupees yearly, and frorn the latter at 
1^ lakhs. The zammddrs have a practice of selling their oxen after 
one crop has come up, and buying fresh ones for the next sowings, 
thereby avoiding the expense of their keep for four or five months : this 
custom is peculiar to the Delhi territory. An ox is called bachra for 
the first two years of his life, then bahrd for two years more, after 
which he is a full-grown baladh and is put to work : if taken care of, 
he will be fit to labour for ten years, after which he becomes old, and 
is called dhdndd. The oxen are emasculated at the age of about 2^ 
years by the chdmars, who follow the usual Eastern practice of de- 
stroying the parts by blows from small sticks. A pair of fine oxen 
in full strength and vigour will ordinarily cost Rs. 80-100 ; at 
present, owing to the recent losses and the drain for carriage for the 
Kabul war, it is quite possible that prices are very much higher than 
, this. A cow bears names corresponding to the males till she is four 
years old, and has her first calf, nben she becomes a adp. Where 
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Chapter IV, B. she is well looked after, she will bear five or six calves, and live 1 8 
Live Stock. years. The averag-e yield of milk is about five seers a day. A good 
Bulls costs Rs. 20-25. The bulls of the country side are not all good, 

A large number of inferior animals, who have been released as an 
act of piety, are allowed to wander about the villages, and old bulls 
are left to mingle with the herds long after their prime of life has 
passed. As they belong to nobody, nobody looks after them, but as they 
trespass in the fields and pilfer the crops boldly on all sides for them- 
selves, they are generally in fair condition. There are altogether 
in the district twenty Government bulls, distributed as follows : 
tahsil Sampla 4, tahsU Rohtak 3, tahsil Jliajjar 4, tahsil Qohana 9, 
They have been supplied by the Hissar cattle farm and are 
of the Harriana breed which is the only description that has found 
favour, with some leading agriculturists of the district, but they nearly 
Buffalo bulls. all died, and the experiment has not been repeated. Buffalo bulls 
are not common ; most of the male calves are sold to dealers who take 
them to Sirsa and elsewhere where there is a demand for them. A 
young male buffalo is called katra for two years, and then for two 
years moxQ jhotra ; after four years of life he reaches the dignity of a 
Buffalo cows. full-grown bull — jhotdov bainsa. The cow bears her first calf when 4^ 
years old, and will produce six or seven in all : her cost is about Rs. 45. 
An old buffalo is called klioln. The Rohtak buffaloes are fine animals, 
and, owing to the presence of the tanks, are found almost in as large 
numbers in many rain-land villages as in the canal estates. Those 
of the villages round Butanah and Nidanah (Rohtak) are famous for 
their breed. 

Horses. Most of the so-called horses are the merest ponies, and belong 

to barbers, traders and religious mendicants. Till quite recently, no 
village headmen used to possess horses : a few, however, have now 
begun to display equestrian tastes. As has been already remarked, 
the Guriani Pathans were once famous horse breeders, but of late 
years they have found the occupation almost unprofitable, aud they 
are generally abandoning it. There is hardly snch a thing as an 
animal of good blood in the district; but since 1877 there have been 
three Government stallions at head-quarters which are freely resort- 
ed to by the owners of mares, and an improvement of the country 
strain may therefore be looked for. A colt is called bachera, and a 
Asses. filly bacheri, till three years of age. The asses belong entirely to the 
potters ; they are of poor breed, wretchedly fed, and cruelly over- 
Camels. worked ; an ass costs Rs. 12 to Rs. 15. The camels are owned chiefly 
by a class called Rhabaris ; tliey rarely belong to Jats except in Ma- 
tanhel (Jhajjar), and a few other villages. A camel is called bota or 
boti till it can carry a burden, and then unt or untni. The female bears 
after five years, and will produce six or seven young up to the age 
of twenty-five, and will live for thirty-five on forty years. A full- 
grown camel costs Rs. 70 to Rs. 90: they are employed chiefly in 
carrying sugar, salt, and cotton to and from Bhiwani and Rewarf, and 
places in the Gangetic Doab, which is called by the Rohtak people 
Goats and sheep. Miyan T)&h=^darmidm doab. The goats and sheep (bher) are owned, as 
a rule, by the village menials : in a few Jhajjar estates and round 
Chandi in Rohtak, the zammddrs also keep them. The females 
produce usually four kids, one at a time ; lambs are called bhedi, kids 
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pat or pdtaira. The butchers of the towns and Musulman villages 
buy up the animals for slangliter. The wool of the sheep is cut 
twice a year — in April and October; the annual yield of wool of a 
black sheep sells for four-aud-half annas, and of a white sheep for 
about six annas. The skins and flesh of animals which die in all 
villages belong by custom to the village cliamdrs ; the sweeper class 
receives one tenth share of the flesh, and takes the hides of horses, 
donkeys and camels. A good skin of a cow or ox is worth Rs. 5 
unprepared, and Rs. 9 when tanned, and the skin of a buffalo Rs. 7 
and Rs. 12; poor skins are worth much less. The shoes which 
a chamdr has to supply to a family during the year are worth 
about Rs. 3i. Cattle poisoning for the sake of the skins is happily^ rare. 

Cattle disease, i.e., rinderpest, is unknown, and foot-and-mouth 
disease is rare ; the commonest evils are staggers, colic, and 
scab ; a few deaths are caused annually by snake bites on the tongues 
of browsing animals. The usual cures are drenches of kinds, in 
which pepper and oil play a prominent part, and branding also is free- 
ly resorted to ; but the chief reliance of the people is placed on the 
efficacy of charmed tags hung over the entrance of the village. The 
cattle are very much neglected in many ways. Tliey are left to 
stand in filthy enclosures, ankle-deep in half liquid manure, and, as 
a rule, except for chopped fodder, they are allowed to shift for them- 
selves ; the wiser agriculturists will give the oxen chopped sugarcane 
or a little green wheat occasionally, but this is not common : the 
buffalo is perhaps better tended than the other animals are. The 
extensive breaking-up of land which has taken place since 1840 has 
greatly restricted the grazing grounds of the villages; the present 
fodder-supply growu iu the fields is not much more than sufficient 
for the yearly consumption of the cattle, and leaves but a small 
margin out of which to provide for against seasons of drought ; and 
in many canal estates difficulty' is already being experienced on this 
score. But few decent sized stretches of village jungle now exist 
anywhere, and our policy of giving proprietary grants has caused 
the reduction of more than half of the area of the Jhajjar and 
Bahadurgarh preserves. In 109 villages grazing-fees are taken from 
the non-proprietary body, — chiefly iu the Gohana tahsU. These 
fees are usually Re. 1 per buffalo or camel per annum ; 8 annas per 
ox, cow or horse ; 4 annas per calf ; and 2 annas per goat. 

A great fair for the sale of cattle takes place twice a year, in 
September and March, at Jehazgarh ; the average yearly number 
of cattle attending both fairs since 1871-72 has been nearly 38,000, 
of which about half are generally sold, largely because of the custom 
mentioned on page 98. Till 1871-72 the fees from the fairs were 
farmed, and in that year they realised Rs. 8,000 : since then they 
have been collected as head-fees on each animal exhibited for prizes, 
and on one occasion only, has the sum realised exceeded Rs. 4,000 ; 
Government has now sanctioned their levy by a preceutage on 
the price of the animals sold according to the practice at most 
Punjab fairs. The prices prevailing at the fair are generally low, 
many inferior animals being offered for sale, and the cultivators 
being desirous in many cases to be rid of their stock. The spring 
fair is slightly the larger of the two. 
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Chapter IV, 0. Xlie Rohtak horse fair was started in 1882, and the first fair was 
Occupations, October that year at Rohtak under sanction of Punjab 

Industries and Government letter No. 651 of 30th June 1882. Owing however to 
Commerce. this date clashing with the Batesar fair, the Rohtak Horse Show will 
Horee and mule commence in future on October 20th. The average number of 
animals in the last two fairs was 388, and average number sold 12. 

The prizes offered in 1882 were Rs. 400 and in 1883 Rs. 350, the 
latter from Imperial revenue only. There are about 200 branded 
mares in the district; the donkey stallions are available without mares 

being branded. There are now 
four horse and three donkey 
stallions in the district sta- 
tioned as shown in the margin. Of the horses two are thorough-bred 
English, one an Arab, and one a Norfolk trotter. 

The donkeys are Italian or Arabian breed. No runs have as yet 
been established for the produce, which are allowed to go about with 
their mothers for the first year, and the colts are then generally sold 
to dealers and the mares kept for breeding. There is one salutri at 
present trained at the Lahore Veterinary College. He is a native of 
Jhajjar. Owners do not as yet appreciate the advantage of gelding 
their yearlings, which are picked up by dealers, as noted above, but it 
is trusted that the offer of prizes for geldings at the show and the ap- 
pointment of a ziladar may effect a change. Horse breeding is as 
yet in its infancy in the district, but the stock of brood mares is good, 
and a great improvement in the stock will be noticeable in two or three 
years time. 



Occupations of the 
people. 


SECTION O.-OOOUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 

Table No XXIII shows the principal occupations followed by 
males of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 1881. 
But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the Census 
statistics, for reasons explained fully in the Census Report ; and 
they must be taken subject to limitations which are given in some 
detail in Part II Chapter VIII of the same Report. The figures in 
Table No. XXIII refer only to the population of 15 years of age and 
over. The figures in the margin show the distribution of the whole 

population into agricultural and non- 

Popuiation. Towns. Villages. agricultural, Calculated on the assump- 

tion that the number of women and 
N?n.atric"tnr.r;’ children dependent upoD eacli male of 

Total ... fifteen years of age is the same, 

whatever liis occupation. These figures, 
however include as agricultural only such part of the population as are 
agriculturists pure and simple ; and e.xclnde not only the considerable 
number who combine agriculture with other occupations, but also the 
much larger number who depend in great measure for their livelihood 
upon the yield of agricultural operations. The Settlement classifica- 
tion by occupation is given in Chapter III (pages 57, 58). In it the 
population was divided into 3,56,266, or 64 per cent, agriculturists 
and 197,051, or 36 per cent, nou-agriculturiats. The arrangement 
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in classes farther shows about 58 per cent, engaged directly in agri- Chapter IV, C. 
culture, 27 per cent, in ministenng directly to tlie wants of tlie agi ieul- Occupations 
turist — some 9 per cent, in trade, and about 7 per cent, in miscellaneous Industries and 
occupations. More detailed figures for the occupations of both males Commerce, 
and females will be found at pages 79 to 87 of Table XIIA, and in Oceujiatinns ut 
Table XIIB of the Census Report of 1881. Tlie figures for tlie people, 
female occupations, however, are e.'cceedingl v incomplete. 

Table No. XXIV giv'es stati.sTics of the mauutactures of the Principal indus- 
district as they stood in 1881-82. The method of salt manufacture manafac- 

has been described in Chapter I (pages 10,11), and also at page 76 of turea. 

Mr. Powell’s Punjab Manufacturer, while the production of salt- 
petre is described at page 80 of the same volume. The only 
manufactures which have any celebrity outside the district are tlie 
pottery of Jhajjar ''described as the best uiiglazed collection of the 
Province in the Exhibition of 1864); the saddlery and leather work 
of Kalanaur, wliicli is dying out ; the muslin turbans interwoven 
witli gold and silver thread ; cloth of a peculiarly fine texture called 
tamcb, a body adoruer ; and a s'veetmeat called reori of Rohtak ; the 
liand pankahs and hackeries of Bahadurgarh and the woollen blankets 
of tlie district generally. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
lias kindly furnished tlie following note ou some of tlie special in- 
dustries of the district ; — 

The Panjab has never been famous for very fine cotton maun- Muslins, 
factnres, and tlie tanzeb muslins of Rohtak are probably the best 
produced in the province. Major Parker reports that the manufao- 
ture is limited to one family only, and as the article is but little 
known the demand for it is small. He also repeats the expressions 
of regret for the probable extinction of a characteristic handicraft that 
have so often been heard in reference to many Indian industries. The 
struggle to keep liaud-loom weaving alive seems a hopeless one. The 
abolition of the cotton duties at Indian ports is said to have made a 
considerable change for the w'orse and the wouder is that so much still 
survives. 

Dyeing is a speciality of Jhajjar. Colonel Harcourt, when De- Dyeing, 
puty Commissioner of Rohtak, took great pains to liave this interest- 
ing subject well represented at the Punjab Exhibition, and sent 
carefully arranged examples of all the colours produced. The series 
was a remarkably full one, considering tliat all the materials were of 
Oriental growth. For the Calcutta Exhibition Mr. H. VV. Steel 
collected a number of recipes for dyeing in use here, which are of 
interest as giving authentic information on a subject which is not 
the less obscure for being usually spoken of in terms of exaggerated 
admiration. Tliere is real reason for regret that the cheapness with 
which Germany and England can afford to sell aniline colours, the 
ease with which they can be applied, and their metallic brilliance 
must in the long run make them prevail over the duller tints of 
the Indian dye-vat. But while regretting this, it must in fairness be 
admitted that the outcry against aniline colour is not always 
intelligent, for really beautiful dyes can be made from it ; and 
cloth so dyed is unsuspectingly worn by many who denounce it 
unsparingly. The truth is the natives of this country have quite 
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another idea of colour than that with which they are credited. Uner- 
ring taste, severe harmony, and a perfect ej'e for colour are universal- 
ly attributed to the Oriental. Some grounds might be given for the 
contention that the masses of the people, though they have a passion 
for bright colour, have no taste. The educated Hindu of to-day 
takes an especial delight in the most violent and offensive colours that 
can be found in Berlin wool or aniline dyed silk. He could not be 
so gratified in former times, because the dyer was unable from his 
materials to produce anything so bright or crude. Mahomedan influence 
in its best days imposed a sort of reserve and seriousness, but that in- 
fluence is dying away. Some of the most beautiful colours are now 
reckoned unlucky or disagreeable by Hindus, whose scale of auspicious- 
ness begins with bright orange and goes through every varietyof salmon 
and rose colour, through scarlets and crimsons to magenta. The greens 
in popular favour are a violentapple green, and emerald green; and the 
only blue that is really liked is the raw and crude Chinese blue of 
English colour makers. Indigo is largely used it is true, but it is 
scarcely considered a colour, and from the peasants point of view its 
real use is to hide dirt. Nearly all the tertiary colours, with brown 
russet and black are neglected. Time, however, has given so perfect 
a tone to the specimens in Europe by which the Indian colour sense 
is judged, that no argument can persuade those who do not know 
the country that a universal love for bright and vivid tints, and not 
a natural rightness and truth of eye, is the attribute of the Hindu. 

A remarkable variety of tinsel-printing which looks like gold 
embroidery, and yet is a perfectly legitimate means of decoration is 
done here. The patterns are large and bold, and in some cases seem 
to be drawn by hand. The tinsel is more solid in texture than usual, 
and minute pieces of tinted orsidew are used for the centres of flowers. 
When done on dark blue or black cloth for pardahs this work is stri- 
king and effective and very cheap. It differs from the tinsel printing 
of other places in being more clear and open in pattern, and a 
sparing use of the metal lends it an air of costliness which is unusual. 

Jhajjar has a reputation for unglazed earthen pottery, some of 
which is black inscribed with scratched patterns in amalgam. The 
forms are good and the ware is harder and stouter than usual. No 
vitreous glaze is used. 

Doors and chaukats are well carved at Rohtak as in many other 
parts of the Punjab. Surprise is often expressed at the artistic 
quality of work of this sort to be found in purely rustic districts. 
A custom of the carpenters’ trade is to employ boys at work from a very 
early age. His real work is to help his father or his ustdd in various 
ways. In his intervals of leisure he learns the use of the carving chisel, 
and is set to cut zig-zags and other flat ornament on a waste piece of 
board for practice. From this he advances to a flower and learns to 
carve enriched mouldings, and is often able todo such work fairly well 
before he has learnt to saw a board straight or to make a dovetail joint. 
Children are not thus set to ornamental work in Europe. The English 
hoy is made to “ begin at the beginning,” and if he learns to carve 
at all takes it up late. The result is that it is looked upon as a most 
costly element in English work, and is only met with in the houses 
of the wealthy. 
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In former times many of the natire cavalry procured their Chapter IV, D. 
bridles and other leather equipments from Kalanaur, but the leather pri(.gg~^e- 
trade at Cawnpore and other large centres has by its cheapness driven and Measines 
the leather workers of Kalanaur out of the market. Their style is and Communi- 
however peculiarly their own, as they ornament the leather with cations, 
colour sewn in of various kinds, which makes the headstalls and industries, 

trappings appear very gay and handsome. At a village near Kalanaur, 

Kharak, a peculiar kind of stamped cloth in gold and silver tinsel 
is made. It has been adopted for curtains, and several pairs sent to 
the Calcutta Exhibition were admired and enquired after. Here 
again the manufacture is at present confined to one family. The 
district generally is well known for its strongly manufactured 
bullock carts and hackeries, and many of the doors of the better 
class of villagers exhibit no small skill in the wood-carving there- 
on displayed. 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of the dis- Course and nature of 
trict. The exports and imports of food-grains have already been trade, 
noticed at page 97. No large centres of trade are to be found in 
the Rohtak district. Beii, on the road from Bhiwaui to Delhi, has 
large dealings in grain, and the export of salt from Zahidpur and 
Silanah is considerable. But, otherwise, the trade is confined to send- 
ing grains, cotton and raw sugar to the local marts of Dellii, Suui- 
pat and Bagpat (or Meerut), by small traders and agriculturists, and 
to a considerable dealing in bides by the butchers of the chief towns 
and villages. The exports are carried almost entirely in large carts, 
for which the Delhi territory is famous. The imports are chiefly 
cloth pieces, country and European, tobacco, sugar, salt, and hard- 
ware. Powiudab traders pass through the district in large numbers, 
during October and November, on their Avay to Delhi, and return in 
March. A small surplus of gniin, ghi, cotton, sugar and hemp, 
is exported to Delhi or Bhiwaui in Hissar in exchange for cotton 
and woollen piece goods, spices, iron and copper from down country ; 
for salt, from Gurgaou and the Sambhar lake in Rajputaua, and dried 
fruits from Afghanistan. Sugar, oil, timber and gram, in small quan- 
tities, are imported from the towns of the North-Western Provinces. 


SECTION D. -FRIGES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table No. XXVT gives the retail bazar prices of commodities Prices, wages, rent- 
for the last twenty years. The wages of labour are shown in Table rates, iutereat. 
No. XXVII, and rent-rates in Table No. XXI, but botli sets of 
figures are probably of doubtful value. 

The figures of Table No. XXXII give the average values of 

land in rupees per acre shown in 
the margin for sale and mort- 
gage, but the quality of land 
varies so enormously, and tbo 
value returned is so often ficti- 
tious, that but little reliance can 
be placed upon the figures. 


Period. 

Sale, 

Mortgage. 

1868-69 to 1873-74 . 

1874-75 to 1877-78 ... 

1878-79 to 1881-83 ... 

Gs As. 

17 6 

19 0 

22 0 

iis As 

13 13 

13 l'> 

11 2 
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Mr. Fanshawe states the results of sales and mortpasres between 
the Regular Settlement and his revision as follows : — “ The average 
“selling price per acre to agriculturists was Rs. 13-11-11, and to 
“ uon-agricultnrists Rs. 19-3-8; the average of the whole area sold 
“ being Rs. 15 - 4-9 per acre, and nearly eighteen times the Govern- 
“ meat revenue assessed. Perfectly accurate details of the selling 
“ price of various kinds of laud are not fortlicoming ; such as there are 
“ put the price of canal land at about Rs. 45 per acre, and of rain-land 
“ at Rs. 12-2-0, but these are below the present mark. The figures may 
“ be shown as follows : — 


Tahsil 

Class of Buyer. 

Area sold. 

Revenue 

assessed. 

Price 

realised. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Gohana 

^^ricuUurist 

1,304 

1,415 

29,570 


Non^Agricuiturist 

663 

1,130 

15,445 


Total 

1,966 

2,o4o 

45,015 

Rolitak 

Agriculturist 

2,588 

1,769 

29,171 


Non-Agnculturist 

1,885 

1,168 

27,940 


Total 

4,473 

2,927 

67,111 

S&mpU 

A(;fricuUurist 

724 

770 

20,438 


Non-Agriculturist 

361 

488 

16,605 


Total 

1,085 

1,258 

37,043 

Jhajjar 

Agriculturist 

4,053 

3,226 

39,957 


Non-Agriculturist 

516 

363 

0,858 


Total 

4,569 

3,579 

45,815 

Total 

A^iculturist 

8,669 

7,180 

1,19,136 


Noq. Agriculturist 

3,424 

3,129 

65,848 


Grand Total 

12,093 

10,309 

1,84,984 


“ In the Goliana tahsfl the mortgage money per acre is higher 
“ than the selling price; this is due to five-elevenths of the mortgaged 
“ area being canal irrigated, while only one-fifth of the lauds sold was 
“so. In Jhajjar the two prices are much the same ; in the other two 
“ tahsils the latter far exceeds the former. For the whole district the 
“average selling price per acre is Rs. 1-13-4 more than the mortgage 
“ price. The mortgage figures are as on next page. 

Mr. Fanshawe thus discusses the rise in prices between the Regu- 
lar Settlement and his revision. 

“The sale and mortgage prices of the last 15 years in the three northern 
tahsils average Il.«. 22-9-10 and Rs. 14-14-8 per acre, as against Bs. 10-3-7, 
and Rs. 9-12-4 in the preceding three lustres, and in the former case have, there- 
fore, more than doubled. From the Revenue Reports of the North-Western 
Provinces before 1855 A.D,, it would appear that a good deal of land was sold at 
about Rs. 3-4-0 per acre ; but these figures are probably not trustworthy. It 
may be mentioned here that an average price of Rs. 13-13-6 only per acre has 
been paid for 409 acres of land taken up for public purposes since 1877. Detailed 
returns of the prices of all important crops for the last 30 years were famished 
with the Assessment Reports, and it is unnecessary to do more than refer to 
the results derived from them here. Between the first period of ten years sitice 
the past Settlement was made in 1838, and the last, there has been a rise in prices 
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Tahsil. 

Class of Mortgagee. 

Area 

Mortgaged. 

Revenue of 
the Area 

Price 

realised. 

Gohana 

Agriculturist 

Non- Agriculturist 

Acres. 

3 9I.i 
1,707 

Es. 

6.308 

2 947 

Rs. 

1.35.908 

68.454 


Total 

0.652 

9,'256 

1.94,362 

Eohtak 

Agriculturist 

Non-Agriculturist 

12,008 
13 498 

8.134 

9.091 

87 055 
96,556 


T..tal 

25,5o6 

17.225 

1,83,611 

Sampla 

Agriculturist 

Non-Agriculturist 

0.2U 

2.248 

6.160 

2.493 

1,16 484 
43,832 


Total 

7,462 

8,653 

1.60.316 

Jhajjar 

Agriculturist 

Non- Agriculturist 

6 661 
3,903 

6,996 

4,275 

80 208 
43,704 


Total 

10 561 

11.271 

1,23 912 

Total 

Agriculturist 

Non-Agriculturist 

27 82'< 
21.356 

27,598 

18,806 

4.19.655 

2.42.546 


Grand Total 

49,184 

46,404 

6,62,201 


as follows : tlie actual increase sliown by the rate.s adopted for valuing the gross 
produce are lower, as shewn opposite the first column in eacli case. 



Rise in price from 

Rise according to rates 

Crop. 

between 1837 — 47 

adopted for valuing 


and 18G7— 77. 

the gross produce. 

Wheat 

... 38 per cent. 

31 per cent. 

Wheat and gram 

37i 

26 

Giam ... 

... 36 

26 „ 

Barley 

... 35 ,, 

24| „ 

Cotton ... 

... 49 

48 „ 

Sugarcane ... 

... 35 „ 

31 

Jodr ... 

... 42 

37 

Edjra 

... 35 

20 

Moth 

... 26 

19 


“ It was not possible to obtain figures for the period of ten years from 1827 — 
37, which would be more appropriately compared with those of the last ten years 
of the expired Settlement. The rise, as a whole, with regard to the crops which 
are principally sold by the people, may be said to have been one of a third, or 33 
per cent. The rise in cotton would be expected to be the greatest, owing to the 
recent demand for that staple in distant markets, and the increase is naturally the 
smallest in the case of the coarser grains, which are chiefly consumed by the people 
themselves, and but seldom sold. It has been seen how largely the better and 
more valuable crops have been introduced since 1838, which is more or less 
another way of putting the increase of irrigation, though not entirely so : com- 
munications have been greatly improved, and the effect is partly seen in the rise 
of prices.” 

The Government standard weights and measures are in com- 
mon use among tiie people ; accounts are sometimes made up with 
the map (1;^ maunds), barold (2 seers), and matkana (\ seer), but no 
such actual measures of capacity exist. Their square measure is tiie 
kacha bigah, of which three go to a Government bigah, whicli is 
equal to five-eighths of an acre. The country kos is about one mile and a 
quarter ; tirua is the distance of an arrow’s flight, and golimdr that 
which a pellet from a sling can travel. 
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sures. 
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Chapter IV, D. 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures and 
Communications- 

Communications. 


Roads. 


The figures in the margin show the communications of the dis- 
trict as returned in Quinquennial Table 
Ko. I of the Administration Report for 1678- 
79, while Table No. XLVI shows the dis- 
tance from place to place as authoritatively 
fixed for the purpose of calculating travell- 
ing allowance. Table No. XIX shows the 
area taken up by Government for communications within the 
district. Excepting Hisdr, Rohtak is the only district of the Punjab 
untouched by a river. The Jamna runs parallel to the eastern border 
of the district at a distance of 22 to 25 miles. Opposite the Jhajjar 
talisil it takes a bend to the east, and is 35 miles distant, while a line 
from the south-east corner of the talisil (which comes in 10 miles 
westwards from the north point) measures 54 miles. A tele- 
graph line is now under construction, the Rewari-Firozpur 
Railway crosses the west side of the Jhajjar talisil, the terminus 
of the branch line to Farnikhnagar is only one mile from the border 
of Yakubpur, and the diversion to the Mubarikptir salt pans almost 
touches the boundary of Fattehptir. 

The district is well provided with roads, which cross it in every 
direction. Some 35 miles of road are metalled along the line from 
Hisskr to Delhi, and round the head-quarters of the district and 
tahsils, and 480 miles of unmetalled road are cared for by the 
district officers. The chief lines of communication, besides the 
main highway above mentioned, .are from (A) Rohtak to (1) Gohana, 
(2) Beri, (3) Jhajjar, (4) Farmanah, and (5) Khakhaudah for 
Sunipat, and (6) towards Jind and (7) Bhiwani : (B) from Gohana 
to (1) Meliim, and 12) Kharkhaudah, and (3) towards Hinsi, 
(4) Safidon, and (5) Sunipat: (0) from Beri (1) towards Bhiwani, and 
(2) to Sampla: (Dj from Jhajjar 11) towards Dadri, (2) Kanaund, 
and (3) Pataudi, and (4) to Farrukhnagar, (5) Bahadurgarh, and 
(6) Sampla: (E) from Kharkhaudah to (1) Sampla, and to (2)Mandauthi 
and Badli. The road of the Customs preventive line, which was 
removed in 1879, runs athwart the district, from Mehim to Badli, 
through Kulauaur, Kanhaur, Beri and Jhajjar, and this will be kept 
up, alfhough the line has been abolished. The Raja of Jiud's road 
from Jind to Dadri crosses the west of the Rohtak talisil by Baiusi 
and Basanah; and. Lastly, a fair ro.ad for driving and riding runs 
up the whole length of the western spoil bank of the Western Jamna 
Canal. All the roads are usually in very fair condition, and easy 
for the traffic of country c.arts, except after heavy rain. The village 
roads, however (called gondhas), are not good. As a rule, they are 
about as straight as a corkscrew ; they lie below the level of the 
country, and are consequently badly flooded by rain or by canal cuts 
bursting ; they are perpetually being encroached on, and occasionally 
a vvater-course or trench is dug right across them. In the sandy 
parts of the district, the village roads often end half-way up the 
slopes of the ridge ; and have to be picked up again on the other side. 
There are bridges on the main canal and over the chief distributaries, 
but a great many are needed on the minor water-courses, crossing the 
roads in canal villages and on the canal drainage lines in Sampla. 
A fine bridge crosses the Sahibi depression of Jhajjar, where it passed 


CommuDication. 

Miles. 

Navigable ... 

Railways .. 

Metalled roads ... 

Unmetalled roads ... 

Nil. 

Nil. 

64 

490 
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tlirouorh the sand-hills above Durmali, and two more, on the Chapter IV, D. 
Fannikhnagar road, span the eastern arms of the stream. A bridge pj,jgg 
is needed across the depression below Badli, on the village road which and Measure and 
runs from the north to Farrukhuagar, and which is much used by Communications, 
carts carrying fuel to the saltworks. The state of the four principal 
roads is as fol low's. 


This road was formerly maintained from district funds, but has The Dehli-Hisar 
now been placed under the Public Works Department. The portion 
betw'een Robtak and Delhi, 44 miles in length, is metalled ; and has 
recently been put into thorough repair ; but on the Hisar side 
only the first ten miles are metalled, and that is now in course of 
repair ; it is however intended to complete the uumetalled portion by 
degrees, which is that betw'een Madiuali and Meliim in this district 
and from Meldra to within eight miles of Hansi in the Hisar district. 

There are good bungalows at Bahadnrgarh, Robtak and Melnm ; at 
the first two places there is a khdimama and the bungalow's are pro- 
vided with furniture, crockery, &c., complete, but at Mehim there 
is at present only a chowkidar, and travellers have to make their own 
arrangements for cooking. This bungalow is, however, very seldom 
used except by district officers. 

This road is now- completely met.alled. There is a police rest- The Rohtak-Bhi- 
Jiouse at Kalanaur, 14 miles from Robtak ; it is at present very limited miles, 

in accommodation, but is about to be considerably enlarged. 

This road is now metalled to within si.x miles of Jhajjar, and the The Robtak-Jhaj- 
remainderis in course of completion. There are also good unmetalled jar road. 2I miles, 
roads between Robtak and Goliana, 21 miles, aud from Robtak, via 
Beri to Jhajjar, 24 miles, and thence to Badlf, eight miles. The portion 
between the two last named places being the old customs road. 

There is a good rest-house withiu the tahsfl enclosure at Gohaua, and 
police resthouse at Berf and Badlf, while at Jhajjar there is the 
magnificent building which was formerly the palace of the Jhajjar 
Nawab, and is now used as a rest-house. 


This road is unmetalled throughout ; and though not so good as The Rohtak-Khar- 
the other three, owing to the swampy nature of the couutrv, is kaudah road, 
opened to wheeled traffic. There is a police rest-house at Kharkaudah. 

The district is not well supplied throughout with rest-houses. At Rest-houses and 
Gohana, Sampla and Mehfm, there is a rest-room inside the tahsil Samis. 
building, which, in the latter place, is now occupied by the police. 

At Bahadurgarh, part of the old Biluch pal.ace gives shelter to travellers, 
and in the Jhajjar talisil, the two residences of the late Nawab in the 
Jahan-ara, (commonly called Jowara) garden at the head-quarters 
and at Cbhuchhakwas have been converted into splendid bungalows ; 
the Nawab’s shooting box at Zabidpur, however, is being allowed to 
fall into utter disrepair. Small police rest-rooms have been built at 
Siwanah Mai, Kharkaudah, Bainsf, and Badlf ; but there is no room 
or rest-house at Salhawas, or any further south than four miles 
below the north border of Jhajjar tahsU ; the glass palace at 
Farrukhnagar, however, is only two miles bej'ond the edge of the 
district. The customs bungalow at Beri has now been taken over as 
a district rest-house, and there is a good residence at Madfnah on the 
Hisar road. Canal bungalows have been built at Sanghf, Gobana 
Butauah, aud recently, at Saragthal ; another is situated two miles 
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above tbe northern boundary of the district, at Koranah ; these, by 
the courtesy of the Canal Department, are available for district officers 
in camp. Small sarais, farmed by Government, exist at Sampla (two), 
Kahrawar, Farmanab, Rohtak, Madinah and Kalanaur. Tliere are 
no large sarais used by traders and mercliants ; carts and camels 
usuallv journey on all night long with their loads. 

There are imperial Post Offices at Rohtak, Bahadurgarh, Beri, 
Badli, Butanah, Digital, Gohana, Gurianf, Hassangarli, Jhajjar, 
Kharkaudah, Kosli, Kliarak, Kalanaur, Kanhour, Mnndlanah, Melnm, 
Niganah, Sampla, Sanghi, Salhavvas and Silanah. There are money 
order offices and savings banks at Rohtak, Bahadurgarh, Beri, 
Badli, Gohana, Guriani, Hass.angarb, Jhajjar, Kharkaudah, Kalanaur 
Mehim, Sampla, Sanghi, and Salhawas. 

There is no telegraphic communication at present, though it is 
expected that this delieieney will shortly be supplied. The Ferozepur- 
Rewari Railway passes through the outskirts of the district in the 
Jhajjar tahsU, in which there are stations at Kosli, Thorli, &c. 



CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 

SECTION A.— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Tlie Rolitak district is under tlie control of the Commissioner Chapter V, A. 

of Hissar. The ordinary head- 
quarters staff of tlie district Administration, 
consists of a Deputy Commis- Executive and ju- 
sioner, a Judicial Extra Assis- dicial. 
tant and two Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, one of whom 
is stationed at the outpost of 
Jhajjar. Each taluil is in 
charge of a tahsildar assisted by naib. The village revenue staff is 
shown in the margin. There is one sadr qanungo at the sadr 
for general supervision. 

There are no munsiffs in the district. The statistics of civil 
and revenue litigation for the last five years are given in Table 
No. XXXIX, 

The executive staff of the district is supplemented by Benches 
of Honorary Magistrates at Rohtak, Jhajjar and Baliadurgarh. 

The police force is con- 
trolled by a District Superin- 
tendent assisted by a native 
Inspector and 13 Deputy In- 
spectors. The tabular state- 
ment in the margin shows the 
strength of the force. In ad- 
dition to this force 731 village 
1 the exception of those located 
at the municipal towns of Gohana, Kharkaudah and Baliadurgarh 
and the town of Melnra, are paid by means of a rate or bach levied 
from the land-owners of the village. At Mehim there is a choivki- 
dari tax, and the chowkidars at municipal towns are paid from 
municijial funds. In addition to these, m.ty be mentioned the 
thikar chowkidars tsee Chapter III, page 80), who are by a custom 
peculiar to this district, selected by lot from amongst the residents 
of the village, those who are unwilling to serve being obliged 
to pay the cost of a substitute. These chowkidars are only provided 
during the two or three hottest mouths of the year when thefts are 
most prevalent. 

The thanas, or principal police jurisdictions, and the chowkis, 
or police outposts, are distributed as follows : — 

TahsU Rohtak. Thanas : Rohtak, Kalanaur, Melum and Beri — 

Chowkis Lakhan Masra. 

TahsU Jhajjar. Thanas : Jhajjar, Salhawas — Chowkis Badli, 

Chuchakwas. 




DlSTBlBCTIOir. 

Police 

strength. 

Standing 

Guards 

Protection 
and detec- 
tion. 

District Im- 
perial .. 

385 

76 

309 

Municipal... 

69 


69 

Total ... 

454 

78 

378 


watchmen are entertained, who, witi 


Tshsfis. 

Qanangoes 

and 

Kaibs. 

Qirdawara. 

Fatw^rifl 

and 

Assistants, 

Rohtak ... 

2 

2 

62 

Bampla 

2 

2 

62 

Gohana ... 

2 

2 

61 

Jhajjar ... 

2 

2 

68 

Total ... 

8 

8 

243 
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TahsU Sampla. Thar.as : Sampla.'Baliadiirgarh and Kharkliaiida. 

Tahsil Gohana. lhana : Gobana — Chowkis Muudld-nab and 
Siwanab Mai. 

There is a cattle-pound at each tJiatia and at every chowki ex- 
cept Cbucbakwas, and in addition to tliese there are cattle-pounds 
at Butanab in the Hansi division and at Simankali in tiie Delhi 
division which are under the manapjement of the Canal Department. 
Tliis district lies within the Aml)ala police circle, and is under the 
control of the Deputy Inspector General of Police at Ambala. 

The district praol at head-quarters contains accommodation for 
255 prisoners. Only short-term prisoners are retained here, all others 
being sent to the Central Jail at Lahore. 

Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials, Table XLI 
of police enquiries, and Table No. XLIl of convicts in gaol for the 
last five ^'ears. 

There are no criminal tribes in this district, and the Criminal 
Tribes Act is not in force. 

The gross revenue collections of the district for the 14 years, so 
far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are shown 
in Table No. XXVIII ; while Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXV, 
XXXIV, and XXXIII give further details for land revenue, excise, 
license tax, and stamps respectively. Table No. XXXIIIA 
shows the number and situation of registration offices. 

Tliere is only one distillery in the district for the manufacture 
of country liquor, and this is situated at Rohtak. The cultivation 
of the poppy is forbidden in this district. The administration of 
customs and salt revenue is described in the next paragraph. 

Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 
District Funds, which are controlled by a Committee consisting of 
77 non-official members, who are appointed by the nomination of the 
Deputy Commissioner, subject to confirmation by the local Govern- 
ment. They are selected from among the leading men of the vari- 
ous tahsUs. In addition to these there are twelve official members 
consisting of the Deputy Commissioner who is president, the three Ex- 
tra Assistant Commissioners, the Civil Surgeon, the District Superin- 
tendent of Police, the District Inspector of Schools, the Assistant En- 
gineer, Public Works Department, and four tahsildars. Table 
No. XLV gives statistics of Municipal taxation, whilst the muni- 
cipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. 

The income from provincial properties for the last five years is 
shewn below: — 


Scarce of Income. 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

Staging bungalows 

170 

193 

168 

246 

283 

Kncamping groands 

28 

47 

45 

78 

63 

Cattle pounds 

3,989 

2,556 

2,635 

2,678 

2,627 

Properties 

Itfl 

63 

66 

85 

42 

Total 

4,343 

2,857 

2,904 

2,985 

2,914 


The bungalows and eucamping grounds have already been notic- 
ed at pages 108,109 and the cattle pounds on this page. The principal 
wazuf property is the Bagh Jehanaraat Jhajjar, iu which issituated the 
commodious house which was formerly the palace of the Nawab of 
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Jhajjar, and which is now used as a district rest-house. Tlie garden 
consists of 25 acres, which is rented to cultivators on a yearly lease. 
This estate was confiscated after the Mutiny of 1857. Figures for other 
Government estates are given in Table No. XVII, and they and 
their proceeds are noticed in the succeeding section of this chapter, 
in which the land revenue administration of the district is treated of. 

The salt sources of the district, and the method of production, 
have already been described in Chapter I (p.ages 10-12). The salt pays a 
duty of Rs. 2 per maund. The Government are also entitled to 
a share in the produce, which is taken in the shape of a cess on the 
amount sold, varying from six pie to one anna nine pie per maund. 
The collection of this cess, called the lidkimi cess, although it is an 
item of land-revenue, is entrusted to the Salt Revenue Department, 
■who are in a better position than the land-revenue officers to ensure its 
realization. The Government allows a refund of 50 ))er cent, in some 
cases, and of 5 per cent, in others, of the collections of this cess to 
the landholders, in consideration of their proprietary rights in the 
lauds occupied by the salt pans. 

The subjoined table shows the manufacture and exports, the 
recei()ts on account of duty and cess, and the expenditure in 

cost of the establishment posted at the works, and contingencies for 
each of the past five years. 


Xbib. 

Salt. 

iCBCBl?T8. 

Expbbditcsb. 

Manufac- 

ture 

Exports 

Doty, 

Jlaktmi 

cess. 

Establish- 

H'ent. 

Contingen- 

cies. 

1878- 79 fa) ... 

1879- 80 fbj ... 

1880- 81 ,,, •*, 

1881-82 

1882-83 fc) ... 

763.610 

761,081 

668,205 

933.401 

649.115 

833,240 

666,400 

581,097 

663,024 

638,774 

2,160,715 
1,413 500 
1,457.056 
1.448,925 
1,277,648 

71,401 

49.912 

49,827 

66.316 

65,462 

12,882 

38,711 

39,732 

36,450 

37,233 

10.976 
31,164 
7,051 
6,103 
7,495 (c) 


{a). The duty was reduced IVom Bs. 2-12 to Rs. 2-8 per mauiid from 1st 
August 1878. 

(b) . The abolition of the inland customs line led to an increase of estab- 
lishment for the better protection of the salt woiks, and also inci eased the 
contingent expenditure by the outlay for necessary buildings. 

(c) . The duty was reduced from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2 per maund from 10th 
March 1882. 


The preventive arrangements are controlled by the Commissioner 
of Northern India Sait Revenue under the Indian Salt Act, 1882. 
Manufacture is permitted by license, which provides conditions for 
the production of saleable salt, its storage, &c. The works are divided 
into four circles for purposes of supervision, as follows, viz. : — 


Sultan pur... 
Sedpur 
Mnhamadpur 
Sadhrana ... 
Kal iawas ... 
Ikbalpur ... 
Mubarikpur 
Bassirpur ... 
Zahidpur ... 
Silanah ... 


Sultanpur circle. 


=5 

...^Sadhrana circle. 

■" Mubarikpur circle. 
** J Zahidpur circle. 
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The establisliment comprises two Inspectors stationed at Sultanpur 
and Mubarikpur, and two Assistant Inspectors stationed at Sadhrana 
and Zahidpur, with a staff of 286 subordinate officers and men. 

Each set of works, with its brine wells, pans, and stores of salt 
is enclosed by either a thorny hed?e, or a ditch and mound with a few 
openings for ingress and egress. These openings are provided with 
gates at which guards are posted day and night, and the gates are 
locked during the night. Outside the enclosure are guard-posts about 
half-a-mile apart, forming a cordon round tbe works, and there are 
four peons stationed at each guard-post who patrol up and dowu their 
beats. A native officer of the rank of jemadar has charge of two guard- 
posts, to superintend relief of watches, and see that the peons are 
vigilant. Guards are posted inside the enclosure to watch the manu- 
facture and removal of salt from the pans to the places of storage. 
In the dry w^eather the salt is stacked on the tvorks in circular bell- 
tent like heaps, which are stamped with a Government seal, as a 
means of detection of theft ; when the rains set in, the salt is thrown 
into pits, which are closed with mud and the surface levelled and 
smoothed so as to allow of easy discovery of theft. Every heap or pit 
lias a board to show the number of the license, name of the licensee, 
aud the estimated quantity of the salt. No salt can pass out of tbe 
enclosure except under a pass certifying to the payment of the 
Government dues. When a sale has been effected, and the duty and 
hdkimi cess have been paid, the Inspector issues a pass and endorses 
it with an order for the specified quantity of salt to be taken from 
the heap or pit that has been sold. After the salt has been removed 
from the heap or pit, dried, weighed, filled into bags and loaded on 
carts under the superintendence of the guards, it is conveyed to the 
weighment yard at the head-quarters of the circle where it is 
finally weighed and cleared by the officer in charge. 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government and aided 
high, middle, aud primary schools of the district. 

In addition to the Government school at Rohtak 
under the Educational Department there are, one 
aided English school at Jhajjar, five vernacular 
middle schools, situated at Gohaiia, Kharkauda, 
Babadurgarli, Mehirn and Badli, a government 
zenana school situated at Jhajjar, and thirty primary 
schools. These are under the management of the 
Deputy Commissioner, who is assisted by a native 
District Inspector. The distribution of the primary 
schools is given in the margin. Table No. XIII 
gives statistics of education collected at the Census 
of 1881, and the general state of education has 
already been described at page 55. Besides the 
Government aud aided schools mentioned above 
there are tw'o zenana mission schools at Rohtak, 
and a private zenana school containing some 40 
girls, which was recently established by' Mrs. Steel, 
and is supported by private subscription. 

This school was founded in 1860. Tlie school building 
stands just outside the city, to the south of it. It stands in a 


Tahsil Solitak. 
Rolitak, Kalanaur. 
Beri, Majrah, Pila- 
nah, Kanhaur, Rang- 
hi, Bohar, Mokhrah. 

Taksil Sdmpla. 
Sarapla, Hasangarh. 
Asaudah, Farmanah. 
Lowah. Manclauthi. 
Bapaniah, Chbara, 
Dighal. 

Tahnl Jhajjar. 
Pataudah, Guri- 
ani. Eosli. Jehaz- 
garh, Subanab, 

Machbrauli. 

Tahsil Oohdna, 
Mundlanah, Bii- 
tanab, Khanpur, 

Anwli, Nagar. 


District School. 
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Inrge compound in wliich (rymnastie apparatus for the physical educa- 
tion of the pupils is pl.accd. There is a boarding-house attached to it, 
also supported by the District Fund. The school has three branches 
located in different parts of the city to receive junior pupils. The 
school is divided into middle and primary departments, the former 
with three classes, and the latter with five. The staff of tne middle 
school consists of two English masters, a mathematical and an Oriental 
teacher. The branch schools, each of which is composed of two 
classes, have teachers who give instruction in Urdu, arithmetic and 
Hindi. The school is under the charge of a head master. The 
following statement shows in detail the expenditure of the school, the 
number of pupils, and the results of the examinations : — 


Vbab. 

Expfndi- 

TUSB 

OP PcPIt3 

KE3ULT3 OF EXAMINATIONS. 

*s 

•S 

o 

£ 

3 

S 

.2 

Vi 

o 

Middle School. 

Upper Primary. 

Lower Primary. 

Middlb. 

Uppbb Pbimahi. 

Lower Pbimaby. 

. 

s -a 
<£> 

a 

® s 

No of boys 
passed, 

»>►> • 

O'O 

« 

a 

oa 

d 

as ** 

o 

O n 

o 

55 

- 

C 'T3 

X> <D 

a 

©a 

CS 

No. of boys 
passed. 

1878-79 

3,240 

1,396 

110 


289 

7 

7 



26 

18 

1879-80 

3,051 

1,630 

30 

46 

271 

4 

3 

14 

8 

19 

19 

1880-81 

3,247 

1,316 

34 

46 

271 

4 

4 

24 

13 

27 

18 

1881.82 

3,085 

1,324 

31 

41 

261 

7 

6 

12 

8 

26 

25 

1882-83 

2,991 

1,441 

31 

62 

229 

10 

10 

20 

15 

29 

29 


There are also 96 indigenous schools in the district, of which 
some of the principal are a school at Rohtak supported by Rai Bakhta- 
war Lall, Judicial Assistant, in which there is an average attendance 
of some 22 boys, and two smaller schools at Kotani and Gohana main- 
tained by Thakur ludar Singh, Honorary Magistrate, and Chaudri 
Ghulam Mohi-ud-din respectively. 

Table No. XXXVIII gives separ.ate figures for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under 
the general control oftlie Civil Surgeon, and in the immediate charge 
of hospital assistants. The dispensaries in the district are situated 
at Rohtak, Jhajjar, Bahadurgarh and Gohana. 

The Sadr Dispensary at Rohtak w.as founded in 1861 : it consists 
of a main building containing a ward for 21 male patients, an operat- 
ing and dispensing room ; besides this there is a building with three 
separate compartments for females, and a row of single cells, six in 
number, for the segregation of special cases, male or female. The 
liospital is situated on the south-east side of the town, and on the 
side of the Grand Trunk Road between Delhi and Hissar, thus con- 
venient alike for townspeople and travellers. The staff consists of 
a hospital assistant, a componnder, and menials. 

There are 12 hakims, 4> baids, and 8 yundni, paid partly from 
Municipal and partly from District Funds. 

There is a small church at Rohtak, capable of seating some 30 
persons. No chaplain is posted there. The service is usually conduct- 
ed by the Deputy Commissioner. The chaplain from Hissar used 
to visit Rohtak every third mouth, but as there is now no clergyman 
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Chaidier V, B. at Hiss^r, the Cambridge Missionaries at Delhi arrange to come 
Land and Land occasionally and perform service. 

Bevenue- The portion of the Rewari-Ferozepur Railway, which rims through 

Head-quarters of the district, is in the charge of the District Traffic Superintendent, whose 
other departments, head-office is at Rew'ari. The Rohtak branch of the Western Jainna 
Canal is under the charge of the Executive Engineer, Delhi division, 
stationed at Delhi, and the Butanah branch is under the Executive 
Engineer, Hansi Division, who is stationed at Hissar. The Superin- 
tending Engineer of both these divisions has his head-quarters at Delhi. 
The Delbi-Hissar road, which passes through Rohtak, is under the Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Delhi Provincial Division, stationed at Delhi, who is 
also in charge of the public buildings of the district. He is subordinate 
to the Superintending Engineer, Second Circle, Ambala Public Works 
Department General Branch, stationed at Jalandhar. The Post 
Offices are controlled by the Superintendent of Post Offices at Hissar. 


SECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

Early Settlements. 

Fiscal history up Of the fiscal history of the Rohtak district before the advent of 
to 1803. the Britisli rule, it is not necessary to write. The old fiscal divisions 
have been detailed in Chapter II (page 17), and no doubt the Mughal 
administration of the revenue was the same here as in the rest of 
North India ; the system is well known, and has been well described 
by Sir G. Campbell, at pp. 96-98 of his “ Modern India.” As the 
Central Government grew weaker, and as the people became bolder, 
they naturally began to refuse to pay any revenue ; George Thomas 
had to collect his by the persuasion of guns and bayonets, while the 
Nawabs of Dujana gave up tlie attempt in disgust and despair after 
a trial of sis years. It was after such experiences that the north of 
the district passed under English collectors, thanks to whom there is 
at the present time no tract in India in which the Government de- 
mand is paid more promptly and regularly. 

History since 1803, With regard to its earlier fiscal history, the district naturally 
dual. divides itself into two separate portions — (1) the older tracts 

forming nearly the whole of the three northern tahsils, and which 
have been under our administration for over 60 years j and (2) 
the estates which belonged once to the Nawabs of Jhajjar and 
Bahadurgarh, and came under English management only in 1858. 
The former comprised 295 villages, with an area of 805,315 acres, 
and the latter amount to 219 in number, with an area of 348,232 
acres. Two-fifths of the villages, therefore, and nearly one-third 
of the area, have been added to the Rohtak district since the Regular 
Settlement of the principal portion was made in 1838-40. The con- 
stitution of these two divisions, and the manner in which they are dis- 
tributed over tlie present <aA8&, are shown in Chapter II (pp. 37,38). 

Early Settlements The first Revenue Settlements effected in the district were made 
of the old Rohtak after the method laid down in Regulation IX of 1805 a.d. The 
District. Government had decided, in order to induce the cultivators to feel 
secure and extend their efforts, to make a three years’ (!) Settlement 
with them, to be followed by a second for the same period, and then by 
one of four years. After these ten years had passed, a permanent 
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Settlement was to be made of all lands as were then in ''a sufficient- 
ly improved state of cultivation to warrant this.”. It is not likely 
that the greatest admirer of Settlements in perpetuity would have 
been able to find a single estate in Rolitak so advanced in 1813 
A.D. as to warrant its being admitted to the benefit of these terras ; 
bnt before any harm conld be done, this clause was cancelled by 
Regulation X of 1812. The early Regulations of Government were 
not in force indeed in the Delhi territory, which was specially exempt- 
ed from their operation till 1832 a.d. : bnt they were, nevertheless, 
followed as guides, and in accordance with the provisions of the 
enactment of 1805, two Summary Settlements of three years each 
were effected for the Rohtak-Beri tahstl by the Honorable Mr. Gardi- 
ner. Mehim-Bhiwani was, no doubt, treated in a similar manner, 
but there is no record of this. In 1815 a.d. a five-year Settlement 
of the former tahsil and a ten-vear Settlement of the latter, which 
was much more l)ackward, were made by Mr. W. Fraser ; while in 
1820 Rohtak-Beri received a second Summary Settlement, and 
Gohana with Kharkhaudah-Mandauthi, which had meanwhile lapsed 
to Government, a first Summary Settlement at the hands of Mr. T. 
T. Metcalfe and Mr. Fraser. The twelve Delhi estates were settled 
by officers other than those who assessed the rest of the district. 
At least four Summary Settlements of these villages took place 
before 1838 A.D., but whether there were more than these, 
and who effected any one of them, cannot be discovered from e.xisting 
records. Before the next revisions were made in 1825, Regula- 
tion VII of 1822 was ])assed. So far as it recited that “ a moderate 
“ assessment being equally conducive to the true interests of the 
“ Government, and to the well-being of its subjects, it is the 
“ wish and intention of Government that in revising the existing 
“ Settlement, the efforts of the revenue officers should be chiefly 
“ directed, not to any general enhancement of the revenue, but to 
“ the object of equalising the public burdens, and of ascertaining, set- 
“ tling, and recording, the rights, interests, privileges, and properties, of 
“ all persona occupying, managing andcultivatingland,’'the Regulation 
was, in Rohtak at least, a dead letter. An increase of Rs. 2,000 was 
taken in the very Settlement which followed, although the revenue 
was already so heavy as to be nearly intolerable, and the unequal 
distribution of the demand was even worse than its burthen. 
During the currency of the next fourfold batch of Settlements, made 
by Mr. G. Campbell, assisted by Messrs. W. and H. Fraser, the old 
can.al was re-opened, and the revenue survey of Gohana, Khar- 
kliauda-Mandauthi, and part of Rohtak-Beri, took place in a.d. 
1826-27 ; that of the remainder of Rohtak and of Mehira followed in 
1838, after which the Settlement Officer had a sort of guide to 
assist him in fixing his village assessments. Before the revenue 
survej' was completed, the four tahsUs were summarily settled once 
again by Mr. J. P. Gubbins and Mr. J. C. Grant ; another in- 
crease, — this time nearly Rs. 4,000 — being taken in the year of 
highest demand. While these Settlements were still running. 
Regulation V of 1832 did away with the control of the Resident at 
Delhi, by making the territory west of the Jamna subject to the 
High Court and Board of Revenue of the North-West Provinces, 
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Chapter V,B. and Regulation IX of 1833 supplied the necessary Settlement 
Land and Land which had not been provided for in Regulation VII 

Revenue. eleven years previously, and enacted that each estate should be 
Kegulation IX of assessed according to the produce and capabilities of its laud as 
1833. ascertained at the time of revision of Settlement. 

Finally, the last Summary Settlements of the Rohtak district 
were made by Mr. S. Fraser and Mr. C. Gubbins in 1835, the de- 
mand once again being added to by a sum of Rs. 20,000. 

Nature of Summary The revenue of the Summary Settlements was undoubtedly 
Settlements. pitched much too high throughout. With the present state of increas- 
ed population, better prices, improved communication, and general 
material improvement, it would still be impossible to think of realiz- 
ing a demand deduced from the rates of incidence of the revenue of 
the last Summary Settlement on the cultivated area of a.d. 1838. 
These rates were as follows : — 

Incidence 'per 
acre of cultivation. 


fiolitak-Beri 

... 82 estates ... 

Ks. 

... 1 

A. 

6 

P. 

4 

Dirto 

... 21 

»» 

... 1 

7 

2 

Gohana 

... 80 

*t ••• 

... 1 

15 

H 

IVfehim 

... 28 


... 1 

2 

2 

8ampla 

... 62 

II *.• 

... 1 

9 

9 

Delhi 

... 12 

♦ I 

... 1 

3 

10 


No doubt there was a large cultnrable area then, which there is 
not now, and some miscellaneous income was probably derived from 
this ; but as a fact, the assessment of the present Settlement in the 
Rohtak villages falls even now a little short of the demand of the 
Regular Settlement, the revenue of which was nearly Rs. 4,000 less 
than that of the last Summa’-y Settlement. It is neeedless to go 
into further details on the point here, but it most be remembei-ed that, 
while the old revenue was supposed to represent two-thirds of the net 
produce, the present demand is limited to half. The demands on the 
villages were never realised in full, balances kept continually 
accruing, and large remissions had to be made in unfavourable 
seasons; and though such a climax of misery as Mr. Ibbetson has 
described in Pauipat, was never reached in Rohtak, there is no 
doubt that the injudiciously heavy revenue must have greatly 
retarded the progress of the district. The only other point requiring 
mention is the fact that (as will have been gathered from the above 
account,) the Kharkhauda-Mandauthi villages now in Sampla 
received four Summary Settlements like Gohana, and the Rohtak- 
Beri villages now in the eastern tahsU, five Summary Settlements. 
The demand of each Settlement for the tahsil was as follows : — 




Kharkhauda-Mandauthi 

Bohtak-Beri 



Villages. 

Villages. 



Re. 

Re. 

let Summary Settlement 

... 1,83,707 

Not known. 

2nd „ 

II 

... 1,72,234 

49,843 

3rd 

II 

... 1,71,006 

53,406 

4th „ 

II 

... 1,76,104 

69,083 

5th „ 

II 

... None 

57,905 


The success of a series of short Summary Settlements had not 
been such in North India as to induce the Government to adhere 
rigidly to the system ; and as in 1805 Government became alive to the 
fact that leases for three years, and even five years, were better than. 
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for one year, so the trutli also gradually dawned that a lease for about Ohap^r V, B. 
tlie period of a man’s full strengtli was tlie best to induce him to use and Land 

Ids utmost efforts to extend his cultivation. Accordingly, in Revenue- 

1837-38, a regular thirty-year Settlement of the Kliarkliauda- The Regular Settle- 
Mandautlu and Rohtak-Berf tahslls was made by Mr. C. Gubbins, meat, 
and of Gobana in the next year by Mr. M. R. Gubbins : Meliira- 
Bbiwani came under the hands of Mr. J. B. Mill in 1839-40. The 
manner in which the work was done in the three eastern tahsUs is fully 
described in the Assessment Reports of the Delhi territory, re- 
published by the Punjab Government in 1874. Mr. Mill’s report has 
not been printed. The result of the new Settlements, as compared 
with the l?st Summary Settlements, gave an increase of Rs. 14,842 as 
follows in the 295 estates : — 

Revenue of the last Revenue of the 

Tahsil Summary Settlement, Regular Settlement, 

Gohana; Es. Rs. 

83 estates ... 2,39,542 ... 8,42.613 

R-'litak ! 

83 Rohtak-Beri estates 1,91 ,570 ... 1,95.771 

28 Mehim estates ... 67,705 ... 59,639 

Total ... 2,59,275 2,55,410 

Sami'la : 

68 Kliarkhauda-Man- 

dautlii esiates ... 1,76,104 ... 1,93,962 

21 Rolitak-Beri estates 57 905 ... 66,095 

12 Delhi estates ... 13,764 ... 13,152 

Total ... 2,47,773 ... 2,63,209 

Grand total 295 ... ... 7,46,590 ... 7,61,232 

The new demand was never collected in full. It remained in 
force apparently some two or three )'ears, while the Revised Assess- 
ment, which was immediately ordered, as will be seen, was being 
completed, and at the end of this time the outstanding balances 
were remitted ; but information is not very clear on this point. Ah 
any rate the Board of Revenue became convinced that the land 
revenue w.as pitched too high throughout the Delhi territory ; and that 
it was idle to expect villages which had always been hitherto in arrears, 
and were hardly recovering from the effects of two famines and a 
great sickness, to pay a revenue higher than any as yet demanded of 
them. When a Jat community does not pay its rent, it may be 
taken as an incontrovertible fact that it cannot do so, and that the 
rent is abnormally high. During the latter years of the currency 
of the Summary Settlements, cultivation had fallen off in Mehim 
and had been stationary in Rohtak, but had increased in Gohana, 
thanks to the opening of the canal, by one-fourth ; there had also been 
an increase in Sanipla, no doubt, but on this point there are no 
statistics. Fourteen estates only refused to engage for payment of 
the new demand, but this proved nothing, as the people had been lono- 
accustomed to accept the announcement of a revenue, which they 
could not, and did not, pay. Of these, eight were in Gohana, and 
three each in Rohtak and ISampla ; in Mehim, which was the most 
highly over-assessed talisU of all, there were no refusals. Six of the 
Gohana villages were farmed for 30 years each ; the other two, with 
the six estates of the central tahsils, were made over two strangers for 
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Chapter V, B. twelve years only. The high revenue authorities wisely and rightly 
Land ^d Land considered that the Settlement proposed could not be expected to work 
Revenue. at all, still less to work satisfactorily ; and under their orders a complete 


Revised Assess- revision of assessment was carried out 
went. compared with that first proposed : — 

Regular Settlement 

with the following results; 

Devised 

Tahsil 

Demand. 

Demand. 

Gohana : 

Bs. 

Rs. 

83 estates ... 

... 2.42,613 

2,27,016 

Rohtak : 

83 estates ... 

... 1,95,771 

1,40,127 

28 estates ... 

59,639 

38,703 

Total ... 

... 2,55,410 

1,78,830 

Samplu : 

58 estates ... 

... 1,93,962 

1,76,676 

21 estates ... 

56,095 

40,549 

12 estates ... 

13,152 

16,692 

Total 

... 2,63,209 

2,33,917 

Grand total 295 

... 7,61,232 

6,39,763 


This was a reduction ofRs. 1,21,469, or 16 percent., from the demand 
originally fixed, and of Rs. 1,06,827, or 14 per cent., from that of the 
last Summary Settlement ; and whereas the revenue of the Regular 
Settlement had been Rs. 4,500 higher than that of the combined 
result of the highest Summary Settlement of each group of estates, 
the amended Settlement gave a demand nearly Rs. 30,000 less than 
that of the lowest Summary Settlement of each set. Two-thirds of 
the lightening of the burthen was made in the estates then or now in 
the Rohtak tahsil; comparatively litde reduction was needed in Gohana 
where canal irrigation was rapidly extending. The apparent increase 
of the revenue in the Delhi villages is not a real one, as may be seen 
from the incidence of the new revenue per acre of cultivation given 
below : it was caused by the addition to the Rent Roll 
at this time of the revenue of a village. The reduction given 

in the Rohtak tahsil might perhaps have been partially recovered by 
a system of progressive demands, commencing after ten years, but 
it was not perhaps easy to foresee in 1840 that an unbroken series 
of good seasons for 20 years was about to set in. The incidence 
on cultivation of the demands of the Regular and amended Settle- 
ments was as follows : — 


Beaults oftherevi' 
sion. 


Incidbncb pbb aceb or CtriiivATioN. 
Begular Settlement. Amended Settlement. 

Rs. As. P. Bs. As. P. 

Goliana : 

83 estates ... ... 1 15 4 ... 1 14 5 

Rohtak ; 


82 estates ... ... 1 6 6 ... 10 2 

28 Mehim estates ... 1 4 6 ... 0 13 3 

Sampla . 

68 estates ... ... 1 12 4 ... 19 10 

21 Rohtak estates ... 1 6 6 ... 10 3 

12 Dellii estates ... 1 3 0 ... 12 8 


The righteousness of the policy pursued in lessening the burden of 
the revenue is seen in the steady and great progress which the dis- 
trict has made since that step was taken. From that date the 
cultivation of the present tahsils has increased in Gohana 38^ per 
cent., in Rohtak 57 per cent., and in S^inpla nearly 9 per cent., and, 
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except in Rohtak, cultivation has now almost reached its utmost Chapter V, B. 
limit. Of the advance made, the whole of that in Sampla took place j^and Land 
between 1840 and 1847 a.d., three-fifths in Rohtak, and half in Revenue. 
Gohaiia ; thus showing what efforts the people were willing to make Results of the Revi- 
when they had once received terms profitable to themselves as well as sion- 

Government. Irrigation during the same time has increased by 
75 per cent, in Sampla, 5.1 per cent, nearly in Gohana, and 46 per 
cent, in Rohtak; the first eight years of the Settlement saw all of the 
advance in Sampla, one-third in Gohana, and one-half in Rohtak. 

Prom 1840-1857, if the returns of the Revenue Reports are to be 
trusted, Rohtak was the only district in the North-Western Provinces 
which showed a clean balance sheet in every year ; and the present 
orosperity of the district more than bears out the words of Mr. 

Thomason in 1846, when he wrote : — “ There can be no doubt of the 
'‘justice and policy of the extensive reductions made at the last Settle- 
“ inents. The Board deserve much praise for liaving insisted on them 
‘‘as they did, and will no doubt now review with satisfaction the 
‘‘happy results of the principles which they then advocated.” The 
revenue demand for tl>e above villages, according to the Rent-Roll 
of the last year before the prescut Settlement commenced, was 
as follows : — 


TahsU. 

Oohana 

Rohtak 

Sampla 


1873-74. 

Rs. 

2,23,837 

1,76.822 

2,30,369 


Total ... ,., 6,31,028 

This is less than the revenue fixed in 1840 by Rs. 8,300. 

The causes of tlie decrease are princiitally reductions of assessment 
on account of the development of saline efflorescence, amounting 
to some Rs. 5,500, aud grants of revenue-free lands to the value of 
Rs. 3,500 ; about Rs. 2,000 have been added to the roll by the 
lapse of revenue-free grants, and the sum is balanced by petty reduc- • 
tions made from unknown causes before 1857, or on account of land 
taken up for Government purposes and the like. 

By Act VIII of 1846 it was provided that the currency of the 
Rohtak Settlement should last till July 1st, 1870. Before this Act 
was passed, the Rohtak district had been temporarily .abolished in 
May 1841, and re-established in March 1842, as has been already 
said : this was done with the object of lessening expenditure on 
establishment, but the experiment was found not to work well, and 
had to be abandoned. Between 1843 and 1845, a Revised Record Revise I Srtttieraent 
of Rights (which must be distinguished from the Revised Assessment Reeord. 
of 18.33-40) was made. The pajjers prepared at the Regular Settlement 
were very iucomi)lete ; they showed the cultivated lands only accord- 
ing to scale, and the uncultivated lands were merely sketched in. 

This was due to the latter not bearing any share of the revenue, 
and to no one, therefore, caring to have them properly recorded. 

But when large waste areas were broken up, it became important and 
necessary to define rights in them, and with this object the new 
papers were prepared. Though rough according to present ideas, 
they were a great improvement on the former ones, especially as re- 
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Land and Land 
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Jhaijnr and Baha- 
durgarli villaffps. 
Settlements of the 
Nawabs. 


gards the record of ownership and rights of hereditary cultivation. 
The faired copies were probably more complete than those which we 
now possess ; but they all perished in the flames of the Record Office 
in May 1857, and the papers now existing are either ihe patiodris’ 
copies made in 1847, or else transcripts from them ; in some cases, 
where no such duplicates were procurable, a rough new record was 
made up by the tahsildars after the Mutiny, 

We come now to the 219 estates added to Rohtak within the 
last 25 years. Three Summary Settlements of each country were 
made by its respective rulers, of which the first two were sufficiently 
moderate, and the last so high as to be a merely nominal demand. The 
revenue of the third Summary Settlement was as follows, with an 
incidence pretty near that given below, and which is calculated on the 
cultivated area of our Summary Settlement in 1858-59: — 


Numher of 


Incidence per acre 

Description. 

Villages. 

Itcrenue. 

of cultivation. 



Ks. 

Bs. As. P. 

Bahadurgarh villages 

... 21 

31,875 

1 10 3 

Jhajiar villages 

... 190 

.. 2,67,017 

1 3 10 

Jhajjar villages in Sampla 

... 5 

12,876 

10 9 

Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh 



villages in Rohtak 

... 3 

1,845 

0 7 6 

Total 

... 219 

3,16,012 



The incidencein Bahadurgarh was extraordinarily high, when it is 
considered that no villages were receiving canal irrigation in the time 
of the Nawab, and that only four enjoyed a scanty share of the floods 
which might overflow from the Najafgarh jhil. The incidence in 
Jhajjar was also very high, when it is remembered that a large number 
of the wells now existing have been sunk since 1862. Besides the 
revenue demand there wereuudertheNawabs a number of otherexactions 
petty in themselves, but considerable in the aggregate, as is common 
in Native States and the consequence was that, whole villages 
in the Jhajjar territory were deserted, and many cultivators fled even 
from the strongest estates. The Commissioner of Delhi, for years 
before 1857, was besieged by fugitives demanding justice against the 
last Nawab. In Bahadurgarh, owing to the utter incapacity and weak- 
ness of the ruler, things never came to so bad a pass as in Jhajjar, 
because the villagers simply defied the Nawab, and he was unable to 
collect the revenue. It may be mentioned here that the Nawabs were 
not lords of the soil. The grants of their territories will be found in 
the Punjab Volume of Mr. (now Sir C. U.) Aitchison's Treaties, and the 
terms of these grants show that they were in reality mere service 
jdgirs of an unusually large extent. No doubt the rulers were absolute 
owners in estates which they had reclaimed from the waste and founded 
themselves; but the grant in no way affected the status of the villagers 
of the estates then existing, who remained owners of the soil, as 
they had been for centuries before. Their right was never contested 
by the Nawabs ; and the people sold and mortgaged lauds as freely 
under their rule as under our Government, and they were entered as 
proprietors of the soil in their Settlement Records as in ours. 

British Summary After the territories of the two Nawabs had been resumed, Mr. 

Settlem°euts^ ®.‘. made a Summary Settlement of their villages in 

Jhajjar and Sampla, and those iu Rohtak were settled by the Deputy 
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Commissioner for the time beinof. Mr. CanipheH’s Report for the 
Nawab^s Jhiijjar tahsil was sulmiitted in June 1858, and that for the 
other pa inehidinw Badli and Bahadurjiarli, in Auonst. The 
Financial Commissioner considered the general assessments fair, and in 
this opinion tlie Chief Commissioner concurred ; adding that if after 
a year's experience they were found to be too high, they should be 
at once reduced in Badli and Bahadurgarli ; the revenue fixed was 
thought to be quite as high as was safe. These Summary Settle- 
ments worked pretty well until the Regular Settlement was 
completed, and a reduction was made in one case only, though in 
pargana Kanaundah it was found necessary to grant an 
immediate revision, which resulted in a demand less by 16 per 
cent, than that at first proposed. In recommending this reduction 
the Commissioner wrote thus of the tract : “ Owing to the 
“ grievous oppression under the late Nawab and his predecessor, 
“ the population has been thinned and the remnant left with a hopeless, 
‘‘ haggard look. Tliis pargana, in short, has been ground down to 
“ the very limit of enduratice.” Kananiulah w'as, no doubt, in a worse 
plight than the Badli and Jhajjar tahsils, but they, too, had been 
terribly straitened by the revenue exactions of their late ruler. When 
the Summary Settlements were sanctioned, it was ordered that a 
Regular Settlement should at once be set about and completed. In 
1860, Rai Pertab Sing was placed in charge of the work, which, 
however, was not completed till 1866. During its progress a 
Revenue Survey was efl'ected of the whole confiscated territory of 
the Nawabs ; there seems also to have been an earlier survey, probablv 
made about 1830-35. The Report of the Regular Settlement was 
siibmitted in January of that year by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Rohtak, of which district the remaining Jhajjar territory had mean- 
while become the southern talisU. The Financial Commissioner 
considered the assessments proposed to be moderate and fairly dis- 
tributed, and anticipated that they would be collected without 
difficulty, and they were sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
period of the Regular Settlement was fixed so as to end conter- 
minously with that of the rest of the district in 1870.* The figures 
of the two Settlements of the villages still in Rohtak were as 
follows: — 

Assessment of 
Snmmanj 
Settlement. 

Ks. 

BahaiUiryarh villages ... 2.5,815 

Jhajjar estates — I'JO 2,17.885 

Ditto (5) in Sarapla ... 10,305 

Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh villages 

(3) in Rohtak ,. 1,825 


Total . . 2,55,830 


Assessment of 
Begular 
Settlement. 
Rs. 

27,755 

2,11,775 

10,205 

1,861 


2,51,506 


* Note. — The correspondence on the (1) Summary and (2) Regular Settlements 
will be found under (1) Deputy Commissioner Jhajjar’s No. 102 of 2t)th June 18-58 ; 
Commissioner’s Nos. 58 of 17th July and 91 of 25th August; Financial Commis- 
Bioner’s Nos. 387—3022 of 24th July and 651 of 1st September; Chief Commis- 
sioner’s No. 071 of 3rd August ; (2) Deputy Commissioner Rohtak’s No. 18 of 17th 
January 1863 ; Commissioner’s No. 22 of 2nd March ; Financial Commissioner’s 
Nos. 187-963 of 23td March ; and Govermnent Runjab’s No. 265 of 30th March. 
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This was a reduction of 1 9 per cent, from the demand of the last 
Summary Settlements of the Nawabs. The current revenue demand 
of 1878-79 is Rs. 2,58,238 ; a reduction of Rs. 10 each has taken place 
in the eastern Bahadurgarli and Rohtak villages, and an increase of 
Rs. 3,662 (due to the creation of new estates, and to the lapse of 
revenue-free grants) has occurred in the Jhajjar tahsil. The Bahadnr- 
garh and Jhajjar villages are still, as a rule, distinctly less strong than 
the adjoining estates of the old Rohtak district ; but they are far 
stronger now than when we received them in 1858, and it may be 
hoped that during the next 30 years most of them will advance to a 
pitch of prosperity as general as that prevailing elsewhere in the 
district. 

The revenue demand for the whole distriet may now be pub 
together thus :• — 


The Tvhole district. 


295 old Tillages 
219 new villages 


Regular 

Settlement. 

Rs. 

6,39,763 
, 2,64,596 


Demand 
of 1878-79. 
Rs. 

6,31.415 

2,58,238 


Total 514 estates .. 8,94,359 8.89,653 

This demand is distributed as follows in the present four talmls 

Regular Demand 

Settlement. of 1878-79. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Gohina 

.. 2 27,016 

2,23,933 

Rohtak 

... 1,80.691 

1,78,678 

Sampla 

.. 2.71,877 

2,68,605 

2,18,437 

Jhajjar 

... 2,14,775 

Total 

... 8,94,359 

8,89,653 

Since 1858 

A.D. a sum of Rs. 4,60,434, 

or rather more than half 


a year’s revenue, has been remitted; the remissions took place en- 
tirely in the famine years of 1861-62, and 1868-69, except for a sum of 
Rs. 3,300. A further sum of Rs. 4,7 1,031 was for a time suspended, but 
ultimately collected ; of this Rs. 1,60,396 belonged to the drought of 
1877-78, although suspended eighteen months later, Rs. 62,62-3 to the 
earlier year of famine, and Rs. 1,55,540 to the later. Nearly half the 
remissions made were given in the Rohtak tahsU, and about three- 
fifths ot the lurthersura suspended will be found there also ; the suspen- 
sions given in Gohaua, over and above the remissions, were very small. 
Except in the tliree years mentioned, the revenue has always been 
paid with the greatest ease and promptitude. On an average 732 
coercive processes a year since 1860 have been issued for the collection 
of revenue ; this is something less than 1^ per estate yearly. The 
numbers are pretty much the same in all four taJisUs ; but their issue 
is generally made without any system, and proves almost nothing as 
to the facility or otherwise with which the revenue is collected. It 
remains only to notice briefly the area sold and mortgaged under the 
old revenue demand in order to close the account of the previous fiscal 
history of the district. The area affected was unfortunately largely in- 
creased during recent Settlement operations by the drought of 1877-78, 
and the policy of collecting the revenue without any suspensions 
in that year. The area sold during past Settlement has been 12,093 
acres only, or IJ per cent, of the lauds of the district, of which separate 
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Revenue. 


Area mortgaged. 


possession is held j the smallest area sold is in Sainpla, the largest Cha pter V, B. 
in Jhajjar, 8,669 acres passed to the hands of fellow agriculturists and Land 

3,424 acres to non-agriculturists. The small area acquired by the 
last class in Jhajjar is noticeable. Statistics of area and price will 
be found in Chapter IV (pp. 104, 105). 

The area mortgaged amounts to 49,184 acres, or 5 per cent, of 
the separately-held lands of the district. Here, again, a larger area 
is held by brother-cultivators than by strangers, but in nearly all 
cases the average mortgage money due to the latter is less than to the 
former, whereas with sales it was the very rever.«e. The mortgage 
debt amounts to about f of the revenue of a single year. More than 
half the area affected is in the Rohtak tahdl ; in this tahdl only 
do outsiders hold in mortgage a larger area than agriculturists : the 
lands in question belong principally to the Ranghars. Possession is 
usually given to the mortgagee; if the mortgagor retains the land in 
his own hands, he pays the revenue, and such a mortgage is called 
dr rahn. In the Gohana tahsU the mortgage money per acre is 
hitrher than the selling price ; this is due to five-elevenths of the mort- 
o-iTaed area being canal-irrigated, while only one-fifth of the lauds 
sold was so. In Jhajjar the two prices are much the same; in the 
other two tahsUs the latter far exceeds the former. _ Statistics of 
area and price will be found in Chapter IV (pp. 104, 105). 

There is little more to say under this head of previous fiscal his- 
tory. It will have been gathered from the foregoing account that the 
recent revenue administration of the district has been sound and 
successful, and that in consequence tlie tract itself has made immense 
advances. Besides the material progress testified to by the increase of 
cultivation aud irrigation we have the facts of increase of population 
and cattle, improved communications, better markets, extension of the 
more valuable crops, higher prices, and (as a consequence of all) a 
vastly increased value of land. 


Results of former 
Settlements. 


The 'present Settlement. 

The Retrular Settlement was revised between the years 1873 and Revision of Settle- 
1879. For three years of this time Mr. Purser held charge of the 
operations, which were commenced under his superintendence. They 
were completed by Mr. Fanshawe, and reported by him_ in 1880. _ 

At the present Settlement the district has been divided off into Assessment Circles, 
18 Assessment Circles as follows 


Tahsil. 

N umber. 

l^ame of Circle. 

Position, &c. 


1 

Western rain*Iand 

Situated high on west border. 


2 


On the main lt<>kta4£ canal. 


3^ 


Between the two canal circles. 


4 

Eastern canal 

On the eastern border of the tahsil. 


5 

Canal 

On the tail of the Hohtak canal. 


6 

Eastern rain-land 

On the eastern border of the tahsih 


7 


In the centre of the tahsil. 

,, 

8 

Edjputs ,, 

Belo w the central circle. 
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TabslI. 

Number. 

Name of Circle. 

Position, &c. 

Rohtak 

9 

Northern „ 

Above the central circle. 

Sampla 

10 

West „ 

West of the central circle. 

11 

Canal 

On north-east border. 


12 

Rain-land 

Comprises f of the tabsil. 


13 

Rahri or flood-land 

In south-east corner. 

Jhajjar 

14 

Ditto 

Along the east border. 


15 

Rotisli chdht, or Trell-irri- 

West of the flood circle and in the 



gated loam. 

centre. 

••• 

16 

Rousli bdrdni or unirrigated 

Along the north border. 



loam. 



17 

Bhur chahdt pukta^ of sandj 

Above and below the rousli chdhi 



soil and lined wells. 

and next circle. 


18 

Bhur chdhat khanty of sandy 

West of the rousli chdhi circle. 



soil and unllued wells. 



These circles, with the exception of those in talml Rohtak (where 
tlie character of tlie owners in one part, and the former excessively 
light revenue in other parts, made it necessary to sub-divide the rain- 
land portion of the tahsil) are formed entirely with regard to the 
presence or otherwise of irrigation and its nature. Four Circles 
include all the canal land ; two embrace the area naturally flooded ; 
and three contain the well-lands, leaving half the number to comprise 
all the rain-lands, of which five are in the Rohtalc tahszl. The villages 
are distributed among the circles as follows : — 


Name of Circle. 

Number of 
Circles. 

Number ot 
villatres In 
Circles. 

Area, 

acres. 

Percentage 
of area to 
whole. 

Canal 

4 

107 

253.665 

22 

Well 

3 

111 

166.939 

14 

Flooded ... 

2 

63 

90.328 

8 

Raiu-land... ... 

9 

21U 

642,615 

66* 

Total 

18 

611 

1.153,547 

100 


The central canal circle of Gohana and the canal circle of Rohtak 
are continuations of one and the same tract ; so are the eastern canal 
circle of Gohina and the canal circle of Sampla, while the two natural- 
ly flooded portions of the district also adjoin one another. The rain- 
land circles occupy the whole of the centre and west of the district, 
and throw up two long arms to the north, where the wedge-shaped 
central canal circles run down into the plain. In previous Settlements, 
the rain-land tracts of each of the northern tahsUs were treated as a 
whole ; this, as regards Gohana and Rohtak, was a mistake, but the 
present western villages of the latter belonged then to Mehim : any 
difficulty was got over by assessing the eastern villages much above 
rates and the western ones below. 

The following table shows the cultivated and irrigated areas as 
they stood at the Regular Settlement : — 
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Tahsil. 

AREA IN ACHES. 

Revenue-free, 

o 

3 

u 

"s 

o 

a 

& 

CuUurable. 

Fallow. 

CULTITATBD. 

Total 

ABBA. 

a 

« 

o 

'3 

is 

Naturally 

flooded. 

'U 

fl 

ja 

a 

’3 

Total. 

G<‘hana ... 

6,3i8 

7,n83 

74,239 

6,935 

41,356 



77,250 

118.606 

213,71t> 

Hohtak 

320 

12,635 

153,821 

19,332 

7,279 

361 


181,491 

189.131 

375 2^9 

Sampla 

13 


51,622 

4 022 

12,781 

1.391 


176,760 

190.933 

259.520 

Jbajjar 

3,525 

34,405 

49,711 

23,299 


14,605 

8,017 

156,264 

178,886 

289,826 

Total 

10,206 

67,559 

329,393 

63,638 

61,416 

16,357 

8.017 

591,765 

6»'/,boo 

1,138,351 


Tile figures in this return are those of 1838 a.d. for the old 
estates of the district, and of 1862 for the Jhajjar and Bahadiirg’arh 
villages. They cannot he accepted as absolutely correct, for in 
Sainpla tlie voy^ jdgir (tahU) villages had to be included in the khdlsa 
estates, and there is no detail forthcoming of the area naturally flood- 
ed in that tahsU at the Settlement of 1862. The area of the Grovern- 
ment grass preserves, which was then nearly 12,000 acres, is not 
included in Jhajjar. The old unculturable area is shown so low as it 
is in the northern tahsUs because the tanks, roads, &c., in the cultur- 
ahle jungle lauds were also classed as culturahle ; in Jhajjar there must 
liave been some mistake in the classification of unculturable soil. 
The areas of the present Settlement are given below, and show the 
increase which is noted beneath each column : — 


T.1H8IL. 

ABBA IN acres. 

O 

V 

o 

s 

a 

o 

► 

« 

<s 

« 

S 

'a 

u 

a 

9 

-a 

os 

s 

'a 

u 

te 

o 

"3 

fa 

Cultivated. 

Total 

AREA. 

a 

*3 

a 

oS 

O 

’O 

d 

«s 

nS 

o'? 

.S 3 
fa^ 

’T3 

a 

-S 

.9 

S 

as 

Ts 

"o 

H 

Gohana ... 
Hohtak ... 
Sampla ... 
Jhajjar ... 

Total ... 

Increase per 
cent. 

436 

2,797 

1,285 

10,991 

13,901 
19, 2U 
16,035 
17,387 

30,191 

65,268 

29,536 

48,341 

1,006 

4 124 
341 
8,262 

63,342 

11,531 

23,002 

506 

470 

2 371 
18,988 

25 

*911 

8,604 

10,564 

23,.504 

189,297 

185,676 

169,525 

297,044 

214,681 

213,268 

216,056 

378,464 

26I,77S 

296,249 

15,609 

60,554 

163,336 

13,733 

96,875 

22,335 

0,540 

765,665 

894,415 

1,153,547 

... 

... 


... 

67 

37 

10 

29 

32 

1 


It has alre.ady been stated that much of the advance in the three 
northern tahsils made since 1838 took place in the first ten years of the 
Settlement. Besides the fact of the great increase of the area irrigated 
from the canals, it must be borne in mind that irrigation has become 
much more certain than it was formerly, owing to the better manage- 
ment of the canals. The increase in population has been noticed in 
Chapter III (pp. 41 — 43) ; judging from the figures in ta/ml Gohana, 
the general increase in the northern tahsUs cannot have been one of less 
than 25 per cent, since 1840 ; the increase in Jhajjar, during eight 
years since 1868, was 8 per cent. Cattle also have increased very 
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largely in numbers, though here again we have no perfectly reliable 
figures; the increase in tirohana from 1853 to 1875 was one of two- 
fifths, and it has probably not been much less in the other tahsUs. 
The miscellaneous income gained by the sale of cattle, fodder and ghi, 
and by the hiring out of carts for carrying, etc., was found on enquiry 
to be very considerable, and in good times it is probable that it may 
amount to nearly one-half of the Government revenue. The rise in 
prices which took place between the Regular and revised Settlements 
has been fully discussed in Chapter IV (pp. 104, 105.). 

It has been seen how largely the better and more valuable crops have 
heen introduced since 1838, which is more or less another way of 
putting the increase of irrigation, though not entirely so ; communi- 
cations have been greatly improved, and the effect is partly seen in 
the rise of prices. There is no reason to believe that the soil has 
deteriorated generally to any material degree, though no doubt some 
of the older lands need more ploughings now, and perhaps even then 
return a less yield than they used to do thirty years ago. 

Such are the facts which the assessing officers had to consider 
with regard to the advance made by the district. On the other hand, 
it had to be borne in mind that the tract was one where the seasons 


are notoriously uncertain in their character. In the last 33 years before 
1878-79, there have been twelve average seasons, eleven above the 
average (viz., six good and five better than average), and ten 
below the average (including three inferior, four distinctly bad, 
and three of actual famine). The number of years in which the 
crops failed badly, or almost entirely, is nearly one-fourth of the 
whole, a circumstance which shows how productive the soil must be 
in ordinary years, if its produce has to suffice, and does suffice, to 
supply the food necessary to enable the people to live in bad seasons 
as well. Since so great an area of jungle land has been brought 
under cultivation, it has become necessary to sow a larger area than 
formerly with fodder crops for the cattle ; and while the advance of 
population has been beneficial to the district in general, the 
pressure in some parts, and especially in the canal estates, has be- 
come serious, while in other villages the evil effects of swamping 
have caused an actual diminution in the numbers of the people. 
Bmall cuUurable The villages generally have advanced and grown stronger no doubt, 
area eft. room left for further expansion of cultivation is very limit- 

ed, except in parts of Rohtak and in Jhajjar; it was impossible, 
therefore, in framing proposals, to discount any increase of the culti- 
vated area during the ensuing Settlement. Moreover, it is not at 
all probable that the canal-irrigated area will increase largely, 
although irrigation may be withdrawn from some estates and trans- 
ferred to others; the sinking of new wells, on the other hand, invol- 
ves an outlay of capital which requires the profits of a good many 
years to recoup it. It had further to be remembered, that although 
Incrense of Cesses the revenue demand itself had fallen off rather than increased, yet 
•nd Water rates, the burthen on account of cesses had risen from Rs. 8 to Rs. 16-4 
per cent., and that it would be necessary to add to it a further charge 
of at least 3 per cent. more. Besides, as regards the canal villages, 
the cost of water had increased three-fold since 1838, and had 
become more than doable since 1865. 
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The orders of Government for the assessment of the district 
were to the followino; effect. The treneral principle to be followed 
was that the Government demand should not exceed the estimated 
value of half the net produce of an estate, or, in other words, half 
the net produce received by a landlord in money or kind. Special 
attention was to be paid to produce rents where existing ; but, as has 
been seen above, such rents are hardlj' to be found in Rohtah. The 
habits and character of the people, the proximity of markets, the 
facilities of communication, the incidence of past assessments, and 
the existence of profits from grazing and the like, were to be taken 
into account in estimating the land-revenue demand. When the 
gross assessment of each circle had been framed on these principles, 
soil rates were to be deduced from them, and the results were to 
be reported for sanction, so as to form the basis of the assessment 
of the estates. The tests which existed, with which to compare the 
results deduced from tlie rates fixed, were but scanty — one-sixth 
of the arross produce, such rent figures as could be found, the present 
and former demands on estates whose material resources were much 
the same now as they had been at the former Settlement, and the 
increase of cnltivation, irrigation, population, &c. It was impossi- 
ble to fix plough rates whicli woidd be otherwise than misleading, 
because no less tlian 8,474 ploughs, out of a total of 45,129, were 
found to be used to cultivate lands in other villages as well as in 
that to which they belonged. Well rates w'ere not devised in 
Jliajjar, as they had not been customary' on the country-side before. 

Separate rates were framed for each class of irrigated soil, and 
each kind of unirrigated. Those on canal lands varied from 
Rs. 2-12 per acre, in the centre of Gohana, and in Sampla, to 
Rs. 2-8 on the Gohana eastern border, and Rs. 2-6 in Rohtak; the 
variations were made according to the certainty and facilities of 
irrigation or otherwise. The question of the dry assessment of 
canal irrigated lands and of owner’s rates will he dealt with present- 
ly. The highest W’ell rate per acre was proposed in the flood circles, 
where nearly all the wells are sweet, and the depth to the water is 
least ; in Jhajjar, where the floods are more certain, it was fixed at 
Rs. 3 per acre, and in Sampla at Rs. 2-12: the last rate was also 
adopted in the Jh.T.ijar central well circle, and the canal circle in 
Sampla ; the two bhur circles of Jhajjar had rates of Rs. 2-4 and 
Rs. 2, and in the other tahsils (where the well area is very limited) 
the rate varied from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2. Taking the incidence per 
acre of the result of the well rates throughout the Jhajjar tahsU, 
and applying it to the average well acre of 1 2 acres, we have an 
average assessment of Rs. 31-8 per well. The rate for flooded 
lands in Jhajjar was fixed at Rs. 2-4, and in Sampla at 4 annas 
less. As has been already said, no system of fluctuating assess- 
ment based on crop rates was thought necessary for any of the 
flooded villages. The manured lands were assessed from Rs. 1-8 to 
1-3 per acre, but there is little manured land not also irrigated, as 
will be seen below. The stifier soils were rated highest in the 
S^ibi depressions, viz., at Rs. 1-1 per acre; Rs. 1-4 was the rate 
in Sampla and Gohana, and about Rs. 1-1 elsewhere. The best 
ramli iu the northern and eastern taJmls was assessed at Rs. 1-2 to 
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Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Bevenue. 


Lightlj nsoessed 
circles. 


Besult of Rates. 


1-3 per acre, and in tl)e rest of the district at Rs. 1-0 to 0-12-6, 
omitting' the three westernmost circles of the Rohtak tahsil. The 
blmr\n Jhajjar includes much fair soil ; while in the northern tahsils 
only the very poorest has been so classified ; it therefore bears a 
higlier rate of 12 to 11 annas per acre in Jhajjar, and a lower one 
of 10 annas to 8 annas 6 pie in the north ; where the culturable area 
exceeded one-fifth of that cultivated, the excess wa.s assessed at from 
4 annas to 2 annas per acre. The three western circles in Rohtak 
were too lightly assessed at last Settlement to be able to bear assess- 
ment at nearlj’ the same rates as the rest of the taJml ; accordingly 
in them the rate for the better soils varied from 12 annas 6 pie to 
9 annas 6 pie ; for rausli from 1 1 annas 6 pie to 8 annas 6 pie, and 
for bhur from 6 annas to 5 annas. In these tracts, as well as in the 
western circle of Gohana, it will be possible to enhance the revenue 
rates at next Settlement; the soils, as such, are quite as good as 
those in Jhajjar ; at the present Settlement, however, the increase 
taken was as high as it was considered safe to demand, amounting 
as it did, in some cases, to one of from 50 to 70 per cent. 

The result of the rates proposed and sanctioned maybe shown 
thus according to the different soils of each tahsU, together with the 
percentage of the revenue which each kind bears to the whole 
demand : — • 


Description of laada. 

Gob^oa 


fiobtak. 

Pampla, 

Jhajjar. 

Total, 

o 

sf 

^ £ 

V 


Us As 

B«. Ae. 

Rs As 


Rs. A 

s. 

Bs. A 

3. 


Canal ... 

1,69,331 

12 

27,284 

0 

61,297 

8 



2,57 913 

4 

24 

Well ... 

999 

11 

950 

0 

4.800 

4 

49 755 

8 

o6,6i>3 

7 

6 

Flooded ... 





1,474 

U 

20,038 

8 

21,502 

8 

2 

Manured ... 

601 

0 

1*67 

9 

3,953 

4 

793 

4 

5,415 

1 

1 

Clav (1) Dakar 

2,415 

6 

2,643 

3 

7,369 

6 

703 

6 

13,139 

16 

2 

,, (2) Matijar ... 

Loam ... 

2.721 

12 

11,588 

14 

19 996 

A 

12,076 

14 

14,384 

6 

4 

1.06,109 

12 

2,00.690 

9 

1,79,706 

4 

95,765 

14 

6,83,271 

6 

55 

''andjr ... 

2.410 

2 

7,497 

13 

6,294 

4 

4,660 

0 

70,621 

16 


Culturable ... 

1,173 

15 

1,604 

8 

834 

4 

55.419 

13 

8,272 

11 

8 

Total 

2,85.663 

0 

2,48,725 

0 

2,71,877 

0 

2,39.402 

0 

10,62,018 

0 

SOf) 

Former Uevenue of Tahsil ... 

2,27,016 

6 

1,80.691 

0 

2,71,877 

0 

2,14,775 

0 

8,94,359 

3 



It may be noted that the unirrigated lands, which amount to 
86 per cent, of the whole area, bear 69 per cent, only of the revenue ; 
that the canal lauds, which form but a little more than a tenth of 
the whole, are assessed with nearly one-fourth of the demand ; and 
that in the case of the well and flood lands the proportions are 5 
and 2 per cent, as against 2 and 1 per cent. 

Increase of dfmnnd The percentage of the increase of the revenue in each tafml 

Settlement, mav be compared as follows with 
the increase ot its material resources since last Settlement : — 


Tahsil. 

PaBCSHTTaGB OF INCBBasa OF 1 

Bevenue. 

Cultiva- 

tion. 

Irriga- 

tion. 

Wells 

Fopala- 

tioii. 

Cattle. 

Prices. 

Oohana 

25'83 

38 

52 


35? 

60? 


Kobtak ... 

39 69 

67 

46 


60? 

80? 


'-ampla 

472 

9 

78 

28 

15-20? 

35? 


Jhajjar 

11-77 

22 

24 

26 

15-20? 

30? 

20-J5 p. c. 

Total 

18 73 

32 

61 

26 
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The increase on the current revenue demand of eacli taksU is 
as follows : Goliana 27-22 percent., Rohtak 41-21, Sampla 6, Jliaj- 
jar 8-85, and for the whole district 19-19. The increase of culti- 
vation in Jhajjar was considered by Mr. 'Purser to be nominal 
rather than real. The increase of irrigation in Gohana and Sampla 
was no doubt largely foreseen and discounted at the last Settlement ; 
this is proved, especially in the latter case, by the high revenue 
rates left untouched in the latter case, by the high revenue rates 
left untouched in the villages in which canal irrigation has chiefly 
developed, as compared with those in the adjoining villages still 
unirrigated ; moreover, as has been seen, the whole increase nearly 
took place before 1847. In Jhajjar the unirrigated area recorded at 
this Settlement was somewhat over the real average, both as regards 
flooded lands and well lands. The measurements throughout the 
district were made in seasons fully average, and in llohtak and 
Gohana in seasons above the average, viz., the year of 1875, and 
the early months of 1876. The wells of Sampla tahsil are common 
in the flood circle only ; the whole increase of wells has taken place 
there, and in that circle an increase in revenue of 27 per cent, was 
given by the rates proposed. The increase of wells in Jhajjar is 
more apparent than real, as although a great many new ones have 
been sunk, a great many also were deliberately put out of 
work at Rai Partab Singh’s Settlement, and not a few have 
fallen out of use since 1862. Compared with the value of one- 
sixth of the gross produce (after deducting half the estimated sum 
from sugarcane, as virtually occupying the ground for two years 
[three seasons], the revenue now proposed is Rs. 10,61,871 as against 
Rs. 12,84,220). This testis not a good one where a large sugar- 
cane area is concerned. The result of the rates approaches very 
nearly to j-tli of the value of the gross produce ; and looking at the 
uncertainty of seasons in the district, the share taken is quite suffi- 
cient ; the new revenue and cesses together amount to almost exact- 
ly the same value as ^th of the gross produce. 

The revenue actually assessed on the vill.-iges of the 14 assess- 
ment circles which remain after excluding those with canal irriga- 
tion, was as follows : — 


Tahsfl. 

Number 

of 

Circles, 

Revenuo 
by ilates. 

Ubyunub Ankoun- 

CBO. 

Loss 
from re- 
sult of 
Kates 

Incidence of 
Revenue per 
acre of cul- 
tivation. 

Initial 

Final. 



lie. 

Rs. 

Kb. 


Ra. As. P. 

Gohana ... 

2 

62.467 

62.459 

62.465 

2 

1 1 10 

ttohtrtk ... 

6 

2,06,629 

2,03,635 

2.03,640 

2,989 

0 12 3 

Hanipla 

2 

1,97,702 


1,97,387 

315 

13 7 

Jhajjar 

6 

2,39,202 

2,33,599 

2,38,490 

712 

114 

Total 

U 

6,96,000 

6,85,704 

6,91,983 

4,018 

0 15 8 


The progressive demands are due entirely to wells protected 
by leases granted on favourable terms, except as regards Rs. 400 
in Rattauthal, Jhajjar. In Sampla the flood-circle was assessed a 
good deal below rates, but this was nearly made up in the rain-land 
circle. In Jhajjar the loss caused by having to assess the Rajput 
villages tar below the result of rates was not entirely recovered else- 
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Oliapter V, B. where. A sum of Rs. 459 is included in the revenue of Zahidpur, 

_ . TtotiiI Jhajjar, on account of tlie profit which the owners receive from the 

^^eTCnue. salt manufiictiirers. The hdkimi tax of 6 pie per maund is still 
Final Assessment taken by Grovernnient in addition ; and, should the manufacture of 
of non-canal circles, ever fail, a reduction of assessment will have to be made to the 
village as far as the Rs. 459 are concerned (see Financial Commis- 
sioner’s No. 758 of 30th June 1879, and Government Punjab s 
No. 955 of 22nd August). The revenue fixed is throughout moder- 
ate and equable, and will be paid with promptness in ordinary years. 
Some of the Rajput villages in the south of Jhajjar will, no doubt, 
find their burdens very he.avy, although exceedingly lightly assessed 
as compared with the adjoining estates ; but these are held by men 
who must be driven out in the end. To quote Mr. LyalFs words : 
“ They are fit only for the position of tenants living from hand to 
“ mouth, with no credit to pledge, and comi)elled to work by the 
“necessity of living and by compulsion from above.” There is little 
else to add on the assessment of these Villages. The possible entire 
failure of the Sahibi-Indori floods, the spread of dab grass, or salt 
efflorescence in the flood and some well villages, the tailing out of 
use of wells in any well estates, and the drifting of sand over culti- 
vation, are the main dangers which may be anticipated, in addition 
to the unfortunate flooding of villages by the canal in Sampla. 
AssfSBment of can- In the assessment of the canal villages, it was necessary to 
at Tillages. frame “ owners’ rates” under Act VIII of 1873. When the Settle- 
ments of the old Delhi territory were commenced, it was determined 
that the wet and dry assessment of the lands irrigated by the 
Western Jumna canal should be fixed separately, and not in a lump 
sum, as had been the case formerly. It was also decided, after much 
consideration and consultation, to fix the owners’ rates according 
to the “ proportional method j” that is, to make them a fixed portion 
of the rates for the use of water, or occupiers’ rates. The law laid 
down that the owners’ rate must not exceed the difference of the wet 
and dry rates adopted, and the Punjab Government laid down that 
Owners’ rates. it should be a simple fixed fraction of the occupiers’ rates ; to recon- 
cile these two orders, based on very different sets of circumstances, 
and to secure the full revenue of the canal tracts fell to the share ot 
the Settlement Officer. In Sampla Mr. Purser decided to take one- 
half of the occupiers’ rate as the nearest simple fraction to represent 
the owners’ rate, and the same result was arrived at for the other 
two tahsUs also ; this had already been the case in Panipat, and 
afterwards became the case throughout the lands watered by the 
Western Jumna canal in the three districts of Karnal, Delhi- and 
Rohtak. The canal lands were assessed separately at the lump wet 
rates, and then at the ordinary dry rates of the circle, according to 
the kind of soils ; the difference between the results of the two sets 
of rates gave the owners’ rate. This was then compared with the 
incidence of the average occupiers’ rates paid for the last ten years, 
and the nearest simple fraction of the occupiers’ I’ates to represent 
the difference of the wet and dry rates was found to be a half. But 
as the average canal irrigated area of the period adopted was a good 
loss on owners’ deal less than that shown by Settlement measurements, the result 
rates. of the dry assessment of Settlement canal lands added to the owners’ 
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rates calculated at half occupiers’ rates on the averag-e departmental 
area, failed to give the full revenue resulting from the assessment 
of canal lauds at lump wet rates. Even taking the Settlement 
canal area, and applying to it the incidence of the occupiers’ rate 
per acre on the departmental area, there was still a loss of nearly 
Rs. 13,000, or about 4 per cent, of the whole revenue of the canal 
circles, assessing the canal lands at the proposed lump rates. The 
figures may be shown as follows : — 




Eevbnue 

BY Sbpabatb Bates. 


Owners’ 
Hates on 
Settlement 
area. 

Name of Circle. 

Keren ue 
by Lump 
Bates. 

Dry Bales. 

Owners’ 
rates at 
half of 
average 
occupiers’. 

Total. 

Loss by 
Separate 
Bates. 

Gobana, Central ... 

,, East 

Bobtak 

Sampla 

Es. 

1,89.166 

44,031 

45,802 

87,023 

Es. 

1,14 319 
27,361 
31,190 
66,169 

Es, 

67,406 

13.824 

12,911 

25,934 

Es 

1,71,725 

41,185 

44,101 

82,103 

Ea. 

17,441 

2.846 

1,701 

4,920 

Ea. 

63,656 

15,451 

14,439 

30,548 

Total 

3,66,022 

2,29,039 

1,10,075 

3,39,114 

26,908 

1,24,094 


But as the owners’ rate portion could not be conveniently raised 
it became necessary to increase tlie dry assessment of canal irrigat- 
ed lauds. All these points were discussed in detail in a separate 
report on the owners’ rates, and in the orders passed on it ; these 
papers have been printed, and have been bound up with the Assess- 
ment Reports, where they may be consulted (Proceedings, Punjab 
Government, No. 13 of October 1879). The general upshot was 
that incidence of the dry revenue on the canal lands was raised 

from Re. 1-4-1 to 
Re. 1-9-0 per acre 
in the Gobana cen- 
tral circle ; from Re. 
1-4-1 to Re. 1-6 in 
the Gobana eastern 
circle ; from Re. 1-4-7 
to Re. 1-9 in the 
Sampla circle ; and 
from Re. 1-1-8 to 
Re. 1-4 in the Rohtak 
circle. These rates 
were not, of course, applied to the canal lands alone as they stood. 
The result of their application to the canal lands in their dry 
aspect was added to the assessment of the remaining unirrigated 
lands of the circles, and the whole was redisdributed by”a single rate 
over all the lands with the result as noted in the margin. It 
was admitted that under the new system the dry assessment of 
some estates would be much above a true one, and even above what 
could be fairly realised from the village if canal irrigation was entire- 
ly or perhaps very largely withdrawn, and it was Ordered that such 
cases should be noticed in the Village Note-books, and this was 
accordingly done. Mr. Purser was ol opinion that the dry revenue 


Circle. 

Incidence pbb acre op dry be- 

VENUE ON WHOLE LANDS OF THE 
CIRCLE, 

Former. 

Now. 


Ea. As, P 

Es As, P. 

Gobana, Central 

1 2 10 

15 1 

,, Eastern 

1 2 11 

15 6 

Bobtak 

10 7 

116 

Sampla 

14 0 

16 2 
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of a nunibev of villages assessed according to the new rates was 
much too high in any case, and a special report was submitted on 
them. After considering the views advanced, the Financial Commis- 
sioner agreed to reduce the dry assessments of the revenue by a 
sum of Rs. 1 ,05.5 in six villages, and the final demands for the canal 
circles were fixed as follows : — 


Name of Circle. 

BbYBRCB VIBALIaY A68BSSBD. 

IlfCIDKKT PEE AGES OP 
CULTIVATION. 

Dry. 

Estimated 

Owners* 

Rates. 

Total, 

Dry, 

Total. 

Gohdna, Central ... 

,, East 

Rohtak ... 

Sdmpla 

Rs. 

1,27,933 

30,950 

32,964 

62,342 

Ra. 

60,399 

14,161 

13,406 

29,223 

Rb. 

1,88,352 

45,101 

46,370 

91,565 

Rs. As, P. 

15 1 

16 6 
116 
16 2 

Rs. As. P. 

1 15 1 

1 15 2 
18 9 

2 0 6 

Total 

2,54,209 

1,17,179 

3,71,388 

14 9 

1 14 6 


The initial revenue is Rs. 125 less than tliis, viz., Re. 1 in 
Gohana, Rs. 41 in Robtak, and Rs. 83 in Sampla. The result of 
the detailed assessments is higher than that of the rates by Rs. 5,366, 
but the estimated income from owners’ rates is taken as Rs. 7,000 
above the average deduced from the occupiers’ rates of the last ten 
years. Thers is every reason, however, to believe that the full sum 
put down as the estimate of owners’ rates will be realised. Irri- 
gation has increased of late especially in Sampla, and the average 
of the last five years is perhaps higher than that for tlie whole ten. 
The assessment of the canal lands is, of course, more or less experi- 
mental, and the working of the new system will have to be carefully 
watched. Probably a certain amount of irrigation will be given up 
in some villages, but there are many others eager for a new or larger 
share, and there is no doubt that after a few years the full estimat- 
ed income from owners’ rates ought to be realised. 

There is one point more to note with reference to canal-irrigated 
I villages, viz., the treatment of those suffering from swamp or the 
development of saline efiiorescence or both. After a full discussion 
of the question with regard to such estates in Karual, it was deter- 
mined that where they conld pay only a very low and inadequate 
dry assessment because of the high amount of their owner’s rates, due 
to the excessive irrigation which they are obliged to have recourse 
to in order to grow any crop at all, they should be settled for five 
years only ; and the same rule was extended to Robtak. In accor- 
dance with it, the villages of Bhadautln, Bbadauthi-Busanah, and 
Siwankah in Gohana, and of Zia-ud-dinpur in Sampla, have received 
Settlements for five years, and will come under re-assessment in the 
autumn of 1884. 

The full and complete assessment of the whole district may he 
thus shown by tahsUs, as compared with the existing revenue and 
the results of the rates sanctioned. The Government of India has 
ruled that collections on account of owners’ rates are not to be classi- 
fied as land-revenue, and they are therefore shown separately here : — 
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Tahsil. 

Old 

Revenue 

New Rbysnce assessed. 

revenue, 

1878-79. 

1 

by rates. 

Total. 

Land 

revenue. 

Owners' 

rates. 

Gohana 

Ea. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Kohtak 

2,23,933 

1,78,678 

2.85,663 

2,85,918 

2.1 1 .368 

74,550 

Sdmpia 

2,62.425 

2, 60,010 

2,36.6''4 

13.406 

Jhajjar ... 

2,68,61)5 

2,18,437 

2,84.726 

2,39,202 

2,88,952 

2,38,490 

2 59,729 
2.38,490 

29,223 

Total ... 

8,89,653 

10,62,016 

10,63,370 

9,46,191 

1,17,179 
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Tile initial laad-revenue is Rs. 6,403 less than the above, viz., 
Rs. 7 in Gohana, Rs. 46 in Rohtak, Rs. 459 in Sampla, and 
Rs. 5,891 in Jhajjar. A sum of Rs. 889, on account of the dry assess- 
ment of wardens, and of Rs. 423, due as owners’ rates from the same, 
is included in the above full revenue, so that the result of the detailed 
assessments is Rs. 51 below that given by the rates approved of. 
The loss on account of the abolition of progressive demands in the 
rain-land circles has been made up in the canal circles, but the fact 
of the estimate on account of owners’ rates being over the actual 
average of the past, must also be borne in mind. The ultimate 
increase over the amended revenue demand of the last Settlement 
is Rs. 1,69,011, or 18'88 per cent., and over the revenue of its last 
year Rs. 1,73,717, or 19'5l per cent. Of the new revenue, Rs. 7,280 
(Rs. 650 in Sampla and Rs. 7,244 in Jhajjar), are enjoyed by gran- 
tees, and Rs. 300 (viz., Rs. 100 in Baliadurgarh, and Rs. 200 in 
Kalanaur) by inamddrs ; the rest is paid into the Government 
treasury. Over and above the full revenue, Rs. 6,919 have been 
assessed on revenue-free plots for the purpose of cesses, and with a 
view to future lapses, which will add some Rs. 7000, to the rent 
roll during the period of Settlement, The question of enjoyment 
of the owners’ rate by grantees whose rights are of old date, has 
been decided in favour of the grantees. About 402 acres, of which 
the revenue is assigned permanently, were irrigated at the first 
Regular Settlement, half in Rohtak and half in Gohana ; and now 
that it has been decided to allow the grantees to receive the owners’ 
rates on these lands, the full revenue is reduced by about Rs. 500. 
Bir Barkatabad in Sampla is settled in perpetuity at a revenue of 
Rs. 2,344. Finally, it should be stated that, in addition to the 
above revenue, a sum of Rs. 15,627 was asses.sed on the villages 
of the district on account of the fees of chief headmen and zailddrs, 
and was afterwards allowed off the assessment. The detail is as 
follows : — 


TahsiU 

for ZaiUlars. 

For chief headmen. 

Total. 


Rs Ar. 

Rs. As. 

Rs 

Oohdna 

2,101 0 

1.462 0 

3,663 

Rohtak 

2,302 8 

1681 8 

3,987 

Sdmpla 

2,542 0 

1,965 0 

... 4,507 

Jhajjar 

2,308 8 

1,261 8 

3,570 

Total 

9,254 0 

6,373 0 

15,627 

The incidence of the new revenue 

for each lahsil, 

and for the wlu 


district, exclusive .and inclusive of owners’ rates, is as follows : — 


lacrease. 


Amount allowed 

fi.r.j; ' lUhh'^ 31x1 

chief headmen. 


lueidence of new 
revenue, 
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Tlie general incidence per bead of agricultural population is 
Ks. 2-10, of adult male population Rs. 7, per cultivator Rs. 8, per 
owner Rs. 10, per plough Rs. 21. Among the chief classes of culti- 
vators the incidence is as follows per acre of cultivation : Jats, the 
12 clans, Rs. 1-2-5, Miscellaneous Rs. 0-15-1, Brahmins Rs. 0-15-5, 
Ahirs Re. 1-1-6, Rajputs-Hindu Rs. 0-12-8, Mussalinan Rs. 
0-10-8, Afghans Rs. 0-14-0. All these figures include the owners’ 
rates. Among the Jat clans the Dahiya and Malik, nearly all of 
whose villages are irrigated by the canal, pay highest — Re. 1-7-3 
and Re. 1-6-5 per acre, and after them the Golia (Re. 1-4-4), with 
their naturally flooded lands and wells. 

Cesses. The cesses imposed in the present Settlement are : (1), local 

rates at Rs. 8-5-4 per cent ; (2) road, 1 per cent ; (3) , post, 8 annas ; 
in (4) , schools. Re. 1 in Jhajjar and Sampla, and 8 annas, Gohana 
and Rohtak, the difference being due to a slip ; (5) headman’s 5 per 
cent; (6), patwdris, 3 per cent in Gohana, Rs. 3-4 in Rohtak, 
and Rs 3-8 in Sampla and Jhajjar, with 4 annas on account of 
stationery in all cases ; on the local rate this cess will be Rs. 3-2 
per cent, in all four taJisUs. The total sum on account of cesses 
therefore varies from Rs. 18-9-4 to Rs. 19-9-4 per cent. The amount of 
these cesses, added to the full revenue and to the allowances for chief 
headmen and zailddrs, gives a sum total of Rs. 12,82,094. The 
Increase of cesses cesses at last Settlement amounted to 8 per cent, only in the 
and revenue. northern and to 10 per cent, in Jhajjar and BhMurgarh, 

and during its currency were increased to 16 per cent. The increase 
of cesses and revenue since 1838 a.d., and 1862 has been Rs. 
3,11,196, or 32 per cent., the exact figure of the increase of cultivation 
during the same period. As a fact, only the cesses for roads, 
schools, and posts have as yet been levied on the owners’ rates, 
as legal difficulties stand in the way of the imposition of the local 
rate and the cesses for headmen and patwdris. These, however, will 
presently be remedied, and the full cesses will no doubt be then 
levied on the owners’ rsite .as well as on the actual dry revenue. 
Instalments. The revenue instalments are four in number : on 15th May 

and June for spring harvest, and on the 15th November and 
December for the autumn. The times of these were fully discussed 
and considered, and various alterations were suggested by various 
officers, but, finally, it was determined to leave the old dates alone 
although the reason of two late instalments for the spring harvest 
is not very apparent : it is a question if a special instalment should 
not be fixed for the sugarcane crop. The detail of the proportions 


Tahsil. 

Exchtsivb of Owsbes’ katb. 

Exclusive of Owbees’ Bate, 

On Culti- 
yation. 

On assess* 
ed area. 

On total 
area- 

On culti- 
vation. 

On assess- 
ed area 

On total 
area. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Gohana 

14 0 

1 0 10 

0 15 9 

1 11 0 

1 6 10 

15 3 

Rohtak 

0 13 9 

0 10 7 

0 10 0 

0 13 6 

0 11 1 

n 10 7 

Sdmpla 

13 3 

110 

0 16 11 

15 6 

1 2 11 

118 

•Ihnjjar 

114 

0 14 ,1 

0 12 10 

114 

0 14 0 

0 12 10 

Total 

1 0 10 

0 14 1 

0 13 2 

1 2 11 

0 15 10 

0 14 9 
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Nearly all raiu-laud villages, and a large number of other 
villages with only a moderate irrigated area, naturally pay the 
larger portion of their revenue at the autumn harvest, when they 
gather the two crops of bdjra and jodr. Three-fourths of the canal 
villages, and half the flooded villages pay by equal instalments, 
or by instalments higher in the spring than in the autumn. The 
few exceptions are due to special circumstances. 

The new demands have been sanctioned by Government for Period of Settle- 
a period of 30 years, cotnmencitig with the autumn harvest of 1879 ment. 

A.D. except in the few canal villages already noticed. 

Mr. Fanshawe thus discusses the prospects of his ^isssssments. ^ 

There is little else to say on the subject of the new assessments. Settlement. 
Cultivation in Gohana and Sainpla has almost reached its full limit, 
except in a few cases, such as the villages on the western border 
of the former ; in the west of Rohtak and Jhajjar there will, no 
doubt, be a considerable increase of cultivation during the next 
thirty years. Canal irrigation is not likely to extend largely, but 
its distribution will perhaps be improved; and if the insurance 
against famine of a larger number of estates is thereby brought about 
without injuring those whose irrigated area is now unduly great, 
the trouble spent over the question of owners' rates will not have 
been spent in vain. In the two flooded circles it is probable that 
not a few new wells will be sunk, especially if money advances are 
judiciously made by Government for this purpose. There seems 
to be no reason to fear any great and general fall of prices : at 
present they are half as high again as the average taken for valuing 
the gross produce. Communications will improve no doubt. Ex- 
cepting some of the Ranghar and Rajput villages, in which the owners 
must inevitably fall lower and lower in the struggle for existence, there 
seems no cause to anticipate that any considerable area of land is 
likely to change hands, or that the people will become more generally 
indebted during the next thirty years. In short, the future of the 
Rohtak district may be looked on with quiet confidence. The check 
which has been caused to the prosperity of the district by the great 
loss of cattle in 1877-78, and by the general sickness of last year, is only 


in which the people elected to pay the revenue at each harvest are 
as follows ; the two instalments of each harvest are always equal, 
half and half : — 


Ahount of 

ISalALMEKI. 

ClASB OF ViLLASE. 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Canal, 

Flooded. 

Well. 

Sain-land. 

Total. 

8 annas ... 

8 annas ... 

74 

23 

48 

14 

169 

10 „ ... 

6 „ ... 

1 

14 

3 


18 

6 „ ... 

10 „ ... 

31 

9 

69 

226 

326 

4 „ ... 

12 „ ... 

1 




1 

12 „ ... 

4 „ ... 


6 

1 


6 

11 .. ... 

6 „ ... 


1 



1 

9 

7 ,, ... 


1 



1 

Total ... 


107 

63 

111 

240 

611 
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temporary ; and there appears to be no reason tvhy the material 
prosperity of tlie district should not advance steadily year by year 
until the whole tale of thirty years is full, if only the revenue system 
is not made to work too rigidly in years of drouglit and famine. 

“ Tlie Jhajjar assessment appears light, if judged by its incidence. 
But this test is deceptive. It is impossible to describe the difference 
between the Jhajjar villages and those of the rest of tlie district ; 
this can only be realised on the spot, but no one realising this would 
consider the Jhajjar revenue demand ea.sy in comparison with the 
rest of the district. The large area entered as culturablein the flood- 
ed circle of that tahsil, and which attracted attention, is not all really 
so; to a great extent it consists of nncnlturable sand-hills or soil 
overrun with dab grass, and full of salt efflorescence, and even the 
area lying all the year round under the water of the lakes was 
classed for some reason as culturable, probably because it mav be so 
once in forty years. The rain-land assessments in the Gobana and 
Rohtak tahsUs were accepted by the Financial Commissioner on the 
understanding that suspen.sions of the revenue would be freely 
given in years of famine and drought, and the same jiolicy must be 
pursued iu Sampla and Jhajjar, if wide-spread indebtedness is not to 
follow these seasons ; in the latter the necessity is greater than iu 
in any of the other tainla.” 

T.able No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages, 
and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is assigned, 
the amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the 
number of as.signees for each as the figures stood in 1881-82. 

A detailed Note on the revenue-free grants of the district, the 
nature of whose sanction, as regards the three northern tnhtils, 
differs entirely from that of those in the Punjab proper, will be 
found in the supplementary volume of Memoranda attached to 
Mr. Faushawe’s Settlement Report. By the people they are called 
milk&nd the grantees milki; the grants are usually petty ones effect- 
ing small areas, but those of the Shekhs ill Rohtak, and those held 
for three generations in Mebim, deserve special notice, and there are 
besides ten villages held iu whole or in part in jdifit — all hut one in 
the Jhajjar (ahsU. The Shekhs’ grant was resumed in 1832, but 
restored ten or twelve years later ; tlie distribution of the area con- 
cerned was never exactly carried out iu pursuance of the terms of 
the orders passed. But there is no quarrel among the grantees as 
to shares. And the exact area held by each has now been carefully 
recorded. As regards the jdgii' estates, the entire villages of Shidipiir 
in Sampla, and of Fordpur in Jhajjar are re-leased to individuals in 
perpetuity ; Fatalipiiri .and Kanwah are re-leased for the mainte- 
nance of buildings, but it has been ordered that a large share of the 
latter should be resumed on the demise of the present grantees. 
Bahrab is held revenue-free for two lives, and Palrah has been recently 
confined to the heirs male of Raja Sabal Singh in perpetuity. Islam- 
garh and Thomaspur are held entirely in jdgir for life, and Campbellpur 
and Sheojipurah are partly so lield. Except in the cases of Fatahpuri, 
Kanwah, and Babrah, the grantees in Jhajjar are also owners of lauds 
whose revenue has been assigned to them ; a sum of Rs. 864 
was recovered from all grantees as their share of the expense of 
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settlin" their estates. None of these jdgir grants in perpetuity are 
transferable or alienable, as none of them belong to the old Delhi 
territory ; but the old revenue-free grants in perpetuity in Gohana 
and Rohtak are transferable. More than half the revenue at present 
assigned has been granted away for one lifetime only, and lapses will 
add some Rs. 7,000 to the rent roll during the course of the present 
Settlement. There are now no taiid grants left in the Rohtak district; 
the last — Ridhanah in Gohana — was resumed after 1857. A taiul 
grant was a ro 3 ’al one for the maintenance of some member of the 
royal family. 

Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government 
estates ; while Table No. XIX shows the area of land acquired by 
Government for public purposes. 

The Government rights in Kankar have been carefully recorded 
at the recent Settlement. All land owned, or held by Government, 
was made the subject of a separate brief case, and reported on to the 
department concerned in its title. The record of nazid plots was also 
examined and corrected : a number of patches of land, which were 
confiscated in 1857, had never been made properly subject to the right 
of Government : the cases were duly reported for orders. They 
occurred chiefly in Ridhanah (Gohana) ajid Rohtak, and round 
Bahadurgarh. The practice of taking up land without paying com- 
pensation has led to the anomaly of the land under Government 
gardens, tanks, and even a talnil building not being owned by Govern- 
ment ; there is no dispute, of course, as to Government’s possession 
in these cases. The question of the title of Government in the lands 
under the main canals and distributaries, rest-houses, gardens, etc., 
■was one that caused much trouble and investigation. At the 
Settlement of 1840, the land in question was, as a rule, recorded as 
the common property of the village, or of some sub-division of the 
village, or of private individuals (the areas under each bead being 
in the proportions of about ^ and ^), and in the possession only 
of Government. The alteration of this entry in the records of the 
present Settlement could only be made in one of the two legal ways, 
i.e., by consent of both parties concerned, or in pursuance of a 
judicial order. The Irrigation Department wished, if possible, to 
get a better title than one of mere possession, and the Settlement 
Officers were instructed to do all that they could to induce the 
people to consent to the lands being entered as Government pro- 
perty in the present papers. It was maintained by the Canal 
Officers that compensation had been paid for the land in question, 
but that the papers had been burnt in the Mutiny. This, except in 
rare instances, is not likely, as in the earlier days of our administra- 
tion it was usual for Government to take up land without payment, 
and to restore it to the villages when no longer required. More- 
over, in some cases the land had been taken possession of since last 
Settlement, and the people had been paying the revenue assessed on 
it all along. The laud under the main distributaries c.ame into 
Government possession only after 186(5, when, in consequence of the 
imposition of higher occupier rates, the Irrigation Department 
decided to relieve the people of the trouble of maintaining and 
clearing these water-courses ; for these the Department asked only for 
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a title of exclusive possession as long as they sliould be maintained. 
For the lands under the drainage channels in Satnpla, and the new 
water-course in Grohana, compensation had been duly paid, and they 
were entered as Government property ; while for the lands under 
the main canal, Government in its No. 362 of 3rd September, 
1873, ordered that, if possible, they should be recorded as the 
property of Government, and if not, as the common property of the 
villages, subject to the exclusive right of possession by Government 
as long as the canal was maintained ; the lands under the gardens 
and bungalows were to be taken np, and paid for, if they could not 
be otherwise acquired. At last final orders on the whole question 
were issued on a letter of the Financial Commissioner, Mr. J. B. 
Lyall, No. 261 of 2nd M.arch, 18/9, by the Government (Irri- 
gation Department) letter No. 294 of 20th January, 1880. In his 
letter the Financial Commissioner accepted generally the views 
maintained by the Rohtak Settlement Officers. He believed that 
probably no compensation had been paid for the land, but that, as was 
usual formerly, the people had consented to its appropriation by 
Government with regard to the purpose for which it was required, and 
that they were, therefore, morally entitled to receive the land back 
when it was no longer needed for that purpose. He w.as also of 
opinion that the question of Government title arising from long 
possession should not be raised ; considering the nature of the entries 
at the last Settlement, it is very doubtful if the Government posses- 
sion could be considered other than permissive since that time. 
Accordingly he proposed, and Government sanctioned his proposals, 
(1) that where there was reason to believe that compensation had been 
paid, and the people admitted the Government title, the entry of 
the Government proprietary right should be made, but that if they 
did not admit it, tlie possession of Government merely should be 
entered, and the claim of Government to be owner noted ; and (2) 
that where there w'as reason to believe that no compensation had been 
paid, if the people had consented to give Government the full 
proprietary title, this entry should be modified by the addition of 
the reversionary right of the people, and if they did not consent, 
the Government should be entered in exclusive possession, as in 
the former records, and admitting only a reversionary right of the 
villagers. Disputes as to possession were to be summarily decided 
on their merits in the usual way. The results of the entries made 
as to these lands in Rohtak under the above instructions were 
reported in the Settlement Officer’s Nos. 68 of 13th April, 1880, 
and 103 of June 23rd, 1880. The real point at the bottom of the 
dispute was the question of the ownership of trees, should the land 
be given np to the people when it ceased to be required for the use 
of the canal. This, however, is not an insuperable one. In many 
places trees belong to a different person from the owner of the land 
in which they stand. When land now under the canal is restored 
to the people, the trees will remain Government property as before, 
and will be looked after by Government officers ; any attempt to 
cut them would be punishable as stealing. 



Cn AFTER VI. 


TOWNS AND MUNICIPALITIES. 


At the Censns of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 Chapter VI. 
inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts ijQ^g Muni- 
and military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule, the cipalities. 
following places were returned as the towns of the Rohtak dis- General statistics 
trict : — towns. 


1 Tahsit. 

Town. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 



Rohtak 



15.699 

8,155 

7,544 



Beri 



6,695 

4,956 

4,739 

Rohtak 


Kalaoaur 



7.371 

3.608 

3,673 


Mahm 



7,315 

3.536 

3.779 



Kiiabaur 



6.2.51 

2.554 

2.697 



Sanghi 



6.191 

2.771 

2.423 

Jhajjar 


Jliajjar 



11,65) 

5.693 

5.957 

S^mpla 


Babidurgarh 



6,671 

3,231 

3,443 



Rharkhauda 



1,141 

2.119 

2,025 



Biitanah 



7,656 

4,226 

3,430 

Gobaaa ...< 


Gchana 



7,411 

3,755 

3,689 


Barodah 

... 


6,900 

3,187 

2,713 

( 


Mundlaaah 



5,469 

2,975 

2,491 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses in each are shown in the Table No. XLIII, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in 
Table XIX and its appendix and Table XX. The remainder of 
this Chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 
brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its popula- 
tion, its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, insti- 
tutions, and public buildings; and statistics of births and deaths, 
trade and manufacture.s, wherever figures are available. 

Head-quarters of the district and of a tahsil and tliana. Rohtak town. 
The town of Rohtak lies in north latitude 28° 54' and east long- Description, 
itude 76° 88' 30", and contains a population of 15,699 souls. It is 
situated on the road between Delhi and Hissar, 44 miles to the 
north-west of the former city, and, viewed from the sandhills to the 
south, forms with its white mosque in the centre, and the fort stand- 
ing out boldly to the east, a striking and picturesque object. The 
civil station and public buildings at head-quarters lie east of the 
town. The first civil station was situated north-west of the city, by 
the Gaokaran tank ; but the present site was adopted before 1830 
A.D. The public garden and station roads are well-shaded by fine 
trees. The town is surrounded by a wail, and has 11 main gates ; 
of these one, known as the Delhi gate, was rebuilt in 1880 at a cost 
of Rs. 5,000, the money being raised chiefly by private subscrip- 
tion. This gate now forms the entrance to a fine grain market, 
which is approached through a double row of well-built shops, and 
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the upper portion of tlie gate forms a committee room, where the 
members of the Municip.al Committee hold their meetings. 

Rohtak is a town of great antiquity, but nothing certain is 
known of its origin or ancient history. It was held by Powar Raj- 
puts, one of whom. Raja Rohta.s, founded the town of Rohtasgarh, 
of which the extensive ruins, known also as Khokra Kot, stilt lie 
north of the present city, which bears the old name under a corrupted 
form. The town is said to have been rebuilt in the time of 
Pirtlii RAja (a.d. 1160) or, according to others, as early 

as the middle of the fourth century. This town was probably 
destroyed by Shahab-nd-din, as in his time the Shekhs 

came from Yaman and built the fort, and the Afghans from Kan- 
dahar settled where the old site of Birahina, so called from the 
founder Ibrahim Khan, now is, and which they afterwards aban- 
doned for their present quarter of the city. Under the later 
Mnghal rule, the Kaiy-aths settled from Bliatnir. There is a third 
old site called Lalpura, of which the alleged fate has been nar- 
rated in Chapter II. The present town is divided into two 
parts, Rohtak proper and Babra. The Shekhs occupy the fort 
east of the city, below which is situated the Sarai Saraogian, where 
most of the chief mahdjarts live: at the south-west corner is a small 
separate quarter of the Pathans. The estate is divided into four 
h^rs, and inside them into moliallas. All through the stormy 
events of the last century, Rohtak was the centre of the pargana 
of the same name, and was in the hands, now of one chief, now of 
another, as the chances of war and intrigue might dictate. The 
town became the head-quarters of a British district in 1824, a 
position which it has since retained. In other respects it is a town 
of no considerable importance. It is a centre for the local trade 
in country produce, but has no foreign trade. The municipality 
' of Rohtak was first constituted in 1867. It is now a municipality 
of the 3rd class. The committee consists of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner as president, and the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Civil 
Surgeon, District Superintendent of Police, T/ihaildctr^ Inspector of 
Schools, and Executive Engineer as ex-officio members, and 17 non- 
official members who are all selected by the Deputy Commi.ssioner. 
There is also a bench of Honorary Magistrates. Table No. XLV shows 
the income of the municipality for the last few years. It is chiefly 
derived from octroi levied on the value ofalinostali goods brought 
within municipal limits. The articles exempted from taxation are cotton, 
salt, opium, fermented and spirituous liquors, and articles used 
in dyeing. The only manufacture worthy of mention is that of 
cloth turbans, plain and embroidered, for which it has a local 
reputation. There are no public buildings of any importance actu- 
ally within the walls of the town. There is, however, a neatly built 
dispensary just outside the city, and the district Government 
school building a little further off. In the Civil Station, which is 
about half a mile from the city, are the Deputy Commissioner’s 
court and district offices, including a detached police office, a 
tahsil, dak bungalow, post office and a neat little church which 
is situated within the station garden. The original church com- 
pound now forming part of the garden, which, though small, is one 
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of tlie prettiest of its kind in the Punjab. An annual horse 
show is held here in October, which, tliough only recently established, 
promises to become very popular. 

The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
1875 and 1881, is shown below : — ■ 


Limits of Enumeration. 

Year of Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

whole town ... | 

1868 

1881 

14.153 

15,699 

7,353 

8,155 

6.800 

7,644 

r 

1868 

14.258 



Municipal limits ... 1 

1875 

14.994 



1 

1881 

15.160 




It is difficult to ascertain the 
precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 
were taken ; the det.ail.s in the mar- 
gin give the population of suburbs. 
The constitution of the population 
by religion, and the number of 
occupied houses, are slmwn in Table No. XLIIl, Details of sex will 
be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. The annual 
birth and death rates per mille of population since 1868 are given 
below, the basis of calculation being in every case the figures of the 
most recent Census : — 


Town or Subnrb. 

Population. 

1868. 

1881. 

RohtaV Town 

Civil Lines 

] 14,163 ( 

15,160 

539 


Year. 


1868 ... 

1869 ... 

1870 ... 

1871 ... 

1872 ... 

1873 ... 

1874 ... 

1875 ... 

1876 ... 

1877 ... 

1878 ... 

1879 ... 

1880 ... 
1881 ... 
Average.. 


Bieth Bates. 

Death Bates. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons, 

Males- 

Famales. 




13 

12 

13 




31 

33 

30 

25 

27 

23 

22 

21 

24 

21 

22 

19 

28 

26 

30 

20 

12 

8 

24 

24 

23 

12 

7 

6 

19 

20 

18 

34 

18 

16 

32 

3» 

31 

40 

22 

18 

35 

37 

34 

44 

22 

22 

34 

34 

33 

35 

19 

16 

35 

36 

34 

28 

16 

12 

36 

65 

68 

16 

8 

6 

38 

43 

33 

23 

12 

11 

20 

21 

20 

.35 

18 

16 

26 

27 

24 

28 

15 

13 

31 

31 

30 


The actual number of births and deaths registered durinor the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 


A municipal town in the Rohtak district, 15 miles south of 
Rolitak in N. Lat. 28° 42', E. Long. 76° 36’ 15", containing a 
population of 9,695. This town is said to have been founded in 
930 A.D. by a trader of the Dogra caste, who called it after his own 
name. Lying, as it does, on the direct road between Delhi and Bhiwani, 
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Beri is the great trade centre of the neighbourhood, and is the resi- 
dence of many wealthy traders and bankers. It formed part of the 
jdgir granted by the Marhattas to George Tlioina.s, who took it by 
storm from a garrison of Jats and Rajputs. Under British rule, Beri 
was at first the liead-quarters of a nnh tahsilddr, till in 1861, after 
the transfer of the Delhi territory to the Punjab, his jurisdiction was 
absorbed in the Rohtak talisil. Two largely frequented fairs are held 
annually here in the months of Fcbruarv and October, in honour of 
the goddess Devi ; and at the latter of these fairs, a donkey show has 
for some years been held, which has recently been taken under 
district management. The public buildings are a committee room, 
a police station, a school house, municipal police barrack and 
a post office. The municipal committee consists of 16 members, 
of whom 13 are non-official. These are appointed by the Deputy 
Commissioner, subject to the sanction of Government. Its income 
for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived 
solely from octroi duties upon imports. 

The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
1875, and 1881, is shown below : — 


Limits of EaumeratioD. 

Tear of Census. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Whola town ... J 

1868 

9,723 

6,067 

4,656 

1881 

9,(595 

4,956 

4,739 

( 

1868 

8,723 



Municipal limits ... 1 

1875 

9.2C5 



( 

1881 

9,695 




The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found iu Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. No 
separate statistics of births and deaths are available. 

An agricultural village in the Rohtak tahsil, situated on the 
road from Rohtak to Bhiwani, and 12 miles from the former place. 
It has a population of 7,371. Kalanaur is famous for its leather work, 
especially saddlery, which is purchased for the use of Native 
Cavalry, and is manufactured here to a considerable extent. Kalanaur 
was founded by two brothers, Puuwar Rajputs, named Kalian Singh 
and Bhawan Singh, who came from Ujain to the Court of Raja 
Anangpal of Delhi, and married two of his daughters. In consequence 
of this, they received grants of villages in the Rohtak territory, and 
settled first at Madiuah, but after some time moved to Kalanaur, so 
called from Kalian Singh. Either to win favour of some Mughal 
Emperor, or in expiation of some crime, their descendants became 
Muhammadans. At oue time they were dispossessed of their estate by 
the Farakhnagar Biluchis, but as a large number of them were in ser- 
vice in the Royal Army they found favour again in the eyes of the 
King, and were restored. There are two pdnahs or divisions in the 
estate, the great and little, so called after the two wives of the original 
founder. 
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The population, as ascertained 
at the enumerations of 1868 and 
1881, is shown in the marain. 

It is difficult to ascertain tlie 
precise limits within which the 
enumeration of 1868 was taken ; 
but the details in the margin, which give the population of suburbs, 

throw some light on the matter. 
It would appear, from information 
supplied by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, that in 1868 both 
Gudhan and Jindran were ex- 
cluded from enumeration. Tlie 
constitution of the population by 
religion, and the number of occupied houses, are shown in table No. 
XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table XX of the Census 
Report of 1881. 

Mehim is a small town, 20 miles to the west of Rohtak, and 
bears traces of an importance in former times greater than it now 
enjoys. The original town, founded according to the current tradition 
before the Muhammdan conquest, was destroyed bv Sliabab-nd-din 
Ghori, but was restored in a.d. 1266 by one Pashora, u. bania. 
The Emperor Akbar bestowed the place in jdgir upon Shahbaz 
Khan, an Afghan, under whose descendants it prospered greatly. 
It was, however, a second time plundered during the reign of Aurangzeb 
in the course of the desultory warfai’e carried on by the Rajputs 
against that monarch, under the wardenship of the famous Dfirga 
Das. The town was gradually re-peopled, but never again attained 
to any importance. One of the most interesting remnants of old times 
is a bdoli or well having steps down to the level of the water. The 
steps are constructed of solid blocks of hinkar, and the proportions 
of the edifice are very grand. Tliis bdoli was constructed in 1656 
by one Saidu Kallal, a mace bearer of the Emperor Shahjehan, and 
is situated some little distance outside the town. Several other iii- 
tersting ruins surround the town, chiefly old tombs and masjids of 
quaint design, and the general view of the town, with its high city 
walls and brick houses, as seen from the deep depression below it 
to the west, is somewhat picturesque. There are a post office, 
school, thdna and dak bungalow. The two last are within the 
same walled enclosure. The town has no trade of any importance, 
and has no Municipality. A chaukiddn tax is levied on all re- 
sidents, from which a small conservancy establishment is maintained. 

The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 
and 1881, is shown in tlie margin. 

The constitution of the popula- 
tion by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses, are shown in 
Table No. XLIII. Details of 
sex will be found in Table XX 

of the Census Report of 1881. 

An agricultural village situated on tlie old customs line, 
15 miles north-west from Jhujjar, and H from Rohtak. It has a 


Year of Census. 

Persons 

Mules 

Females 

1868 

6,768 

3,651 

3,117 

1881 

7,315 

3,636 

3,779 




Town or Suburb. 

POPULATIOW. ! 

1869. 

1881- 

Kalanaur Town 

Gadhiin 

Jindran 

6.646 

794 

418 

6,118 

426 

827 


Year of Census. 

Persons. 

Males 

Females. 

1868 

6,858 1 

3,463 

3,390 

1881 

7,371 

3,698 

8,673 
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Kanhaur Town. 
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population of 5,251, and contains a school and a post office. There 
is a fine tank with pipal trees inside the village. Tlie population, 
as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 and 1881, is shown 
in the margin. The constitution of the population by religion, and 

the number of occupied bouses, 
are shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found in 
Table No. XX of the Census 
Report of 1881. 

An agricultural village situated about a mile from the right 
bank of the Robtak branch of the W. J. Canal, nine miles from 
Rohtak. It contains a population of 5,194. There is a canal 
bungalow at this point, which takes its name from the village. Has 
a school and post office. 

The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 
and 1881, is shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the po- 
pulation by religion, and the 
number of occupied houses, are 
shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found in 
Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

The head-quarters of a tahsil in the Rohtak district ; is 
situated '35 miles west of Delhi and 21 miles south of Rohtak, in 
latitude 28° 37', and longitude 76° 41'. It contains a population of 
11,650 souls, and, viewed from the Sampla road beyond the old 
tanks lying outside the town, forms a striking object. The name 
is probably derived from its supposed founder, one Cliaju, a Bakulan 
Jat, of whose clan some 25 families are still to he found in Jhajjar. 
Another derivation would take tlie name from a natural fountain 
called Ghar Naghar; and a third, from jhajjar, a water- vessel, 
because the surface drainage of the country ior miles round runs into 
the town as into a sink. The town was destroyed in 1193 a.d. by 
Shahab-ud-din, as a punishment forfightiug on the side of Prithi Raja. 
It was re-founded by some Gothia (Gallat) Jats, after whom the 
Rajpiits, Kazis and Bhattis settled, and later the Kaiyaths. When the 
Rajputs began to oppress the others, the latter called in the Yusaf- 
zai Pathans, who lived on the old site which lies above the town, 
east of the Rohtak road, and who destroyed the Rajputs in the old 
approved fashion by blowing them up with gun|)owder at a feast. 
The Path5ns then changed their habitation to the town, and occupied 
the quarter called “Khail,” the other portion being named Qasbah. 

Jhajjar w.as almost depopulated by tbe famine of 1793, but has 
since regained its prosperity. It was formerly the seat of the Nawdbs 
of Jhajjar, whose history has been sketched in Chapter II (page 23). 
After the confiscation, Jhajjar became the head-quarters of a 
British district, which, however, was broken up in 1860. 

The town of Jhajjar has been constituted a third class 
Municipality. The Committee consists of 19 non-official members 
appointed by nomination, and 6 ex-o£icio members, viz, the Deputy 


Year of Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 

6.117 

2,846 

2.272 

1881 

6,194, 

2,771 

2,423 


Year of Census, 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 

1881 

4,471 

5,251 

2.190 

2,554 

2,281 

2,697 
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Commissioner (President), tlie Civil Snro-eon, tlie Executive Chapter VI. 
Engineer, District Superintendent of Police, Extra Assistant Com- Muni- 

missioner, and the TahsUJdr. There is also a bench of Honorary cipalities. 
Magistrates. The income for the last few years is shown in Table jhajjar Town. 

No. XLV, and is derived solely from octroi. A small trade in 
grain and other country produce is carried on in the bazar, but 
Jhajjar is chiefly famous for its dyes and its pottery. The princi- 
pal buildings are the old palace of the Nawdbs, now used as a 
tahsil, and the new palace, known as the Bagh Jahauara, which 
has been converted into a district rest-house, a school house, and 
a dispensary. There is also a thdna and a post office. At a 
short distance to the south-east of the town .are some picturesque 
old ruins, which are said to be the tombs of ancient Mahomedan 
celebrities, and there are also some tanks in the neighbourhood of 
the town. 

The popula- 
tion, as ascer- 
tained at the 
enumerations of 
1808, 1875 and 
1881, is shown 
in the margin. 

It is difficult 

to ascertain the precise limits within wheh the enumerations of 

1868 and 1875 were taken ; 
but the details in the mar- 
gin, which give the popu- 
lation of suburbs, throw 
some light on the matter. 

The figures for the popula- 
tion within Municipal limits 
according to the Census of 1868, are taken from the published 
tables of the Census of 1875; but it was noted at the time that 
their accur.aey was in mauy cases doubtful. It would appear, 
from information sufiplied by the Deputy Commissioner, that Jation 
ka Bagar, Khwajpur, and the old Cantonments, were excluded from 
enumeration in 1868, and included in 1875; while in 1881 the old 
Cantonments hay outside Municipal limits. 

The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses, are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of 
sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

The annual birth and death rates per mille of population since 1868 
are shown in the table on next page, the b.asis of calculation beiu<r 
in every case the figures of the most recent Census. “ 

The actual number of births and deaths registered durinw the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. " 

«oo Rohtak district, north latitude BahaUrgarh Town. 

28 40 3, east longitude 76° 57’ ; contains a population of 6,674 
Lies 18 miles west of Delhi on the road to Rohtak. The name 
of the town was formerly Sharafabad, and it was settled 30 
geuei-atious ago by Rithi Jats. In 1754 a.d. it was given jd/u- 


Town or Sabnrb. 

PoPFLATioir. 

1863. 

1881. 

Jhajjar town 

Old Cantoamenta > 

Jation ka bagar, Khwajpur..,) 

12,617 

( 10,980 
403 

(. 262 


Limits of 
Enumeration, 

Year of Census. 

Persona 

Males. 

Females. 

Whole town | 

Municipal limits ... | 

1888 

1881 

1868 

1875 

1881 

12,617 

11,660 

12.613 

12,456 

11,242 

6,088 

6,693 

6.529 

6,957 
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Tear. 

Bibth Bates. 

Death Bates. 

Peraoos. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females 

■ 1868 




8 

11 

6 

1869 



.. 

27 

31 

23 

IH70 

7 

9 

6 

15 

19 

10 

1871 

21 

25 

16 

28 

30 

26 

1872 

11 

6 

5 

18 

17 

18 

1873 

13 

8 

5 

32 

32 

31 

187i 

29 

18 

12 

23 

27 

20 

1875 

18 

10 

8 

23 

22 

24 

1876 

23 

13 

10 

17 

18 

15 

1877 

37 

19 

18 

29 

29 

30 

1878 

24 

13 

11 

35 

35 

34 

1879 

21 

13 

11 

107 

99 

115 

1880 

28 

15 

12 

20 

23 

17 

1881 

45 

25 

20 

26 

2o 

26 

Average 

25 

u 

11 

81 

31 

30 


with 25 other villasres by Alaingir II to Baliadar Khan and Taj 
Muhamiiiad, Biluchis of Farakhiia^ar, who built a fort and called 
the place Bah^durgarh. It remained for the next 40 years under 
their rule, and that of their nephew, who succeeded them. The 
jdgir was resumed by Sindhia in 1793 : but in 1803 the town add 
its dependent villages were again bestowed by Lord Lake upon 
Ismail Khdu, brother of the Nawdb of Jhajjar. His family retained 
this estate until 1857, when it was confiscated owing to the 
disloyalty of Baliadar Jang Khan, the reigning chief, and became 
part of the Rohtak district in I860. There is a Municipal Com- 
mittee, consisting of 13 members appointed by nomination. The 
income of the Municipality for the last few years is shown in 
Table No. XLV, and is derived from octroi. There is also a 
bench of Honorary M.agistrates. There is a small trade in country 
produce, and several merchants and money-lenders live in the 
town. The public buildings are a dispensary, school, supply 
dep6t, a barrack for chaukiddrs, a committee room, dak 
bungalow, and a thdna. Of these, the two last are situated out- 
side of, and about a quarter-of-a-mile from, the town. The dispen- 
sary and school are located in two of the old confiscated native 
buildings. 

The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
1875, and 1881, is shown in the margin. 

It is difiicult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 

enumerations of 
1868 and 1875 
were taken. 
The figures for 
the population 
within Muni- 
cipal limits, ac- 
cording to the 


Limits of Enameration 

Tear of Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females, 

Whole town ... ^ 

1868 

1881 

7,259 

6,674 

3,570 

3,231 

3,689 

3,443 

Honicipal limits ... 

1868 

1875 

1881 

6,659 

7.127 

6,674 

... 

... 


of 1875 ; but it was noted, at the time, that their accuracy was iu 
niany cases doubtful. The constitutiou of the populatiou by religion, 
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and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found in Table XX of the Census Report 
of 1881. 

Like Meliim, this is au ancient town, bearing traces of a pros- 
perity greater than it now enjoys. It may, in fact, now be said 
to be falling into decay. In 1881 the population was nearly 
decimated by fever, and many of the survivors left tbe town in 
consequence, which caused tlie trade of the town to fall off alto- 
gether for a time, but it is now gradually recovering itself. It 
contains one or two wealthy residents, and has a Municipal Committee 
consisting of 11 members appointed by nomination. Its income for 
the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived from 
octroi tax on goods imported into the town. It is, however, so small 
that but little can be done in tbe way of improvements. It contains 
a tlidna, a police rest-house, a school, and post office. 

Kharkhaudah stands on the spot where a cattle enclosure {khe- 
rahi) of a Dahiya Jat once was. Some Royal Governor, passing 
that way, bade the Jat found a village there, and for that purpose 
left him six troopers. These men were a Sufi, a Rumi, a Salar, 
a Koreshi, a Gori, and a Khilchi ; they turned to agriculture and 
settled themselves, and from them are descended the present 
proprietors. Tlie Brahmins, Kalals, Malis, and Mahajans settled 
later, and the Jats, as is often tlie case in mixed estates, presently 
left the village. There are two pdnahs in it ; one of Hindus, and 
one of Muhammadans. 

The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875, 

and 1881, is shown 
in the margin. 

The constitution 
of the population 
by religion, and the 
number of occupied 
bouses, are shown 
in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found iu Table No. XX of tbe Census Report 
of 1881. 

Butana is a large and flourishing village in tbe Gohana tahsil, 
of which the inhabitants are almost exclusively agriculturists. It 
is situated upon a branch of the Western Jumna Canal, to which it 
gives its name, 19 miles from Rohtak. This village pays the largest 
revenue in the district, and the resilisations from it on account of 
cesses, water rates, and land revenue do not fall far short of Rs. 25,000. 

The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 

and 1881, is shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the population 
by religion and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table 
No. XLIII. Details of sex will be 
found iu Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

Head-quarters of tahsit and a municipal town, situated on 
the Rohtak branch of the Western Jumna Canal, 20 miles north of 


Year of Census. 

Persons 

Uales 

Females 

1868 

1881 

6,197 

7,656 

3,328 

4,226 

2,869 

3,430 


Limits of Eoameration 

Year of Census. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females 

Whole town ... ^ 

1868 

1881 

4.263 

4,111 

2,190 

2,U9 

2.072 

2,025 

c 

1869 

4,083 



Municipal limits 2 

1875 

4,185 



1 

1881 

4.114 
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Rohtak, latitude 21° 8' longitude 70° 45' ; it contains a popula- 
tion of 7,444 souls. The town of Grobana was once the site of a 
fort belonging to Pirthi Raja, and was called Daryapur after one 
of his chiefs. This fort was destroyed by the Giiori invader 
Shahab-ud-din, and the place was afterwards occupied by Taga 
Brahmins. The tank of Rohtas with its natural spring made it a 
desirable one, and two Chauhan Rajputs, Tej Singli and Fatteh 
Singh, who had settled at Rana Kheri, cast eyes of longing upon 
it. They, therefore, conspired with two traders of Butana, and 
with their aid exterminated the Brahmins at a feast, all 
except one woman who was absent at the time. She laid 
her complaint against them before the Delhi King, who sent 
a body of Pathans to arrest the murderers. These, however, 
were corrupted by a gift of land from the Rajputs, and settling 
there, formed the Afghan estates which lie east of the canal. 
But a second force despatched from Delhi captured the perpetratoi-s 
of the deed, and carried them before the King. One of the Rajputs 
consented to turn Muhammadan, and became the ancestor of the 
Gohana Chaudhris ; the other refused, and was killed. One of the 
traders managed to substitute for himself his family priest, and sur- 
vived to become the forbear of the Gohana banias ; the second turn- 
ed /aliir after his conversion, and died a recluse. About 100 years 
ago, the miscellaneous owners of the estate, who are Mails, Khatis, 
Shekhs, Telis, and Kassabs, were taken in to help to pay the revenue ; 
but tlie three main divisions of the estate are the pattis of the Rajputs, 
Mahajans, and Afghans, named after the three original tribes 
of settlers. 

Apart from its position as head-quarters of the tahsU, the town 
is of no importance, political or mercantile. Its trade is confined to 
a petty retail busine.ss in a small bazar. A yearly fair is held at the 
tomb of Shah Zaiuldin Muhammad, a holy man, who accompanied 
the conqueror of Pirthi Raja to India. There are two temples in 
Jionour of the Jain Arhat Parasuath, at which a yearly festival 
takes place in the month of Bliadon. The public buildings are the 
tahsil, a police station, a dispensary, sarai, committee-room, 
municipal police barrack, post office, and school. The municipal 
committee consists of 17 members. The income of the Municipality, 
for the last few years, is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived 
from octroi tax. Seen from the Khandrai high-lands, with the large 
tank above it, and the Hindu temple on its highest spot, backed 
by the dark foliage of fruit gardens, Gohana forms one of the pretti- 
est views in the district. A fine avenue of trees leads from the 
town to the tahsil. 

The population, 
as ascertained at 
the enumerations 
of 1868, 1875, and 
1881, is shown 
in the margin. 


Limita of Enameration. 

Year of Census 

Persons, 

Males 

Females. 

Whole town ... i 

1868 

7.124 

3,626 

3,499 

i 

1881 

7,444 

3,755 

3,689 

Municipal limits .. i 

1868 

1875 

7,124 

7,296 

... 


i 

1881 

6,738 
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It is difiBcult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were 
taken. The details in the margin give 
the population of suburbs. The figures 
for the population within Municipal limits, 
according to the Census of 1868, are taken 
from the published tables of the Census 
of 1875 ; but it was noted at the time 
that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. It would appear, 
from information supplied by the Deputy Commissioner, that between 
1868 and 1875, Wazfrpura was included in, and Garhi Khatikan 
excluded from. Municipal limits. The constitution of the population 
by religion, and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table 
No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table XX of the Census 
Report of 1881. 

Bardda is a large and flourishing agricultural village in the 
Gohana tahsil, situated upon the Butaua branch of the Western 
Jumna Canal, 17 miles from Rohtak. 

The population, as ascertain at the enumerations of 1868 
and 1881, is shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the popu- 
lation by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are 
shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be fouud in 
Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

An agricultural village in the Gohana tahsU, situated 27 miles 
rom Rohtak, on the Gohana-Panipat road, and six miles from the 
ormer place. It contains a school and a post office. The popu- 
lation, as ascertained at the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1881, 
is shown in the margin. The con- 
stitution of the population by 
religion, and the number of 
occupied houses, are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


Year ofCensas. 

Fereons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 

1881 

6,109 

6,469 

2,875 
a, 975 

2,231 

2,191 


Tear of Conans. 

PeraoDS. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 

1881 

6,124 

6,900 

2,745 

3,187 

o»<o 


Town or gnburb. 

Population. 

1868. 

1881. 

Gobana Town 
Wazirpura ... > 

Oarbi Khatikban.) 

7,127 

r 6,738 
} 685 

( 121 
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VI. — Migration 
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Table No. r 

[, showing DEVELOPMENT. 


i 

1 

2 



5 

6 

7 

Details. 

lS:i3-54. 

lS;:S-59. 

1863-tU. 

1S68-69. 

1873-74. 

1878-79. 

Popiilation 


, 


531,118 


553,609 

Cultivated acres 




905,600 

905,839 

906,022 

Irrigated acres 




146,993 

134,388 

147,233 

Ditto (from Government works) 




132,038 

99,209 

123,675 

Assessed Land Revenue, rupees 




8,97,572 

8,98,206 

8,98,570 

Revenue from land, rupee.s 




7.33,210 

8,89.362 

8,01,763 

Gross revenue, rupees 

• 



7,65,731 

9,87,861 

9,83,742 

Number of kino 




248,778 

225,719 

88,723 

,, sheep and goats 




44,270 

51,720 

38,599 

,, camels 



•• 

1,GSS 

2,128 

1,774 

Miles of metalled road.s 




) 50., i 

53 

64 

,, uninetallod loads 




) -( 

507 

490 

,, Railways 







Police staff 



407 

523 

510 

465 

Prisoners convicted 

• 


S-17 

941 

1,954 

2,365 

Civil suits,— number 


1,900 


1,495 

2,913 

4,017 

„ — value in rupees 


l,*i:kT72 

8S,072 

87,703 

1,68,076 

2,40,432 

Municipalities,— number 





6 

6 

— income in rupees 




17,307 

28,595 

28,356 

Dispensaries,— number of 




1 

3 

4 

,, —patients 




5,704 

14,520 

i6,isa 

Schools, — number of 

,, — scholars 



67 

43 

'>.163 

45 

9 

48 


Note. — T hese figures are taken from Tables. No*4. I. Ill, \ Ml, XI, XV, XXI, XLI, XLV, L, LIX, and LXI of the 

Administration lleport. 

Table No. Ill, showing RAINFALL. 

1 I 2 ! 3 •» I 5 6 I 7 S I !. I 10 I U I 12 I 13 I U 15 1 1C 17 j 18 I 


R&in-gauge station. 


Annual rainfall in tenths of an inch. 

r* i i' ^ » I o d 

' ‘r M* t'* I i- t- 1 t- i- cc 


‘ » O O ^ ©< 

1 t~ 1-- 1 cp Op Op 

•O I 00 I d o A 

I 1— t— 00 00 

» 00 00 CO OO QO 


. I j I I 

tak . . 1321 241 103 1S7 157j l.loj 2C4 206 147 2S7 lOoi 144j 208 219 167 234 

jar .. llOi 175| 150 103 110 198 295 314 143 3.0 197 108' 190 ISO 176 273 

I I I ! ' 

Pla - . . 134! ISOi 132 141 111 150 305 249 15.5 37.); 210 169; 221 231 224 325 

ana . . IC.lj 247 63 iss| 14.5 217 21.51 217 20.1^ 2841 265 177; 227 2'30; 233 208 


Notk.— T hese figiures are taken from the weeKj- rainfall statements published, in. the Pu.yab. Gazetu. 
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[ Punjab Oazetteei^ 

Table No. IIIA, ebowing RAINFALL at head-quarters. 


^ 1 

^ 1 

* 

1 

2 

3 

" MONTHS. 

Annual Aveiiages. j 

MONTHS. 

Annual Averages. 

• 

No. of rainy 
days in each 
innntli — 
1857 to 1870. 

Rainfall in 
tenths of .in 
inch in each 
month — 
1SG7 to 1881. 

No, of rainy 
days in each 
month — • 
1807 to 1870. 

Rainfall in 
tenths of an 
inch in each 
month — 
1S07 to 1881, 

January 

1 

o 

September 

4 

38 

February 

1 

fi 

Octol>er 

1 

5 

March 

1 

8 

November 



April 

1 

3 

December 

1 

7 

Jfay 

2 

5 

1st OctolKir to 1st Jannary 

2 

11 

June 

3 

21 

1st Januarv to 1st April 

4 

16 

' July 

S 

Cl 

lat April Co Ist October 

02 

165 

August _ 

Ti 

37 

Whole J car 

28 

193 


-Note. — T hese figures arc taken from Tibic No. XXIV of the Ucvonue Uqport, and from page 34 of tlie Famine Report. 


Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at Tahsil Stations. 


L __ !* J 

AvT’UVOE F.Al.L IN riJNTFTS OF AV INTir, FHOM 1873*74 'to 1877*78. 


Tahs|l Stations. 


Ut October to 1st Jaim.ary to 1st April to 
1st Jannarj*. 1st Apiil. 1st October- 


Whole year. 


Note.— T hese tiguro.s are taken fioin I'ugcs 30, 37 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 




Total square miles 

Cultivated square miles , . 

Culturable square nnlcs 

Square miles under crops (average 1377 to 1881 ) j 

Total population . . _ • 

Urban popniatioq . . * ’ i 

Rural population . . . , ! 


^ V: . - ' 


Total population per sf|uqre nple 
Rural population per square mile 


w /'Ovef 10,000 souls 

f s> 6,000 to 10,000 
3,000 to 5,000 . . 
2,000 tq 3,000 . . 
^ •< 1,000 to 2,000 . . 
^ 500 to 1,000 .. 
3 Under ^ 


Oecupied houses . . | 

(»illage.s 


Unoccupied houses. . ^ 

( villages 


Resident fimiilles . . -j 


s'i'u.ns 

|.b0.100 


-rh»se %ure8 are taken from Tables Kos. I and XVl3 
»nd crop areas, which arts taken from lablel 


* 

4 1 5 

6 

Tahiti. 

Tuh-sil. 

Tiiixsil. 

Tahsil. 

Hohtak. 

.Ihajjar. 

ISampla. 

G Ghana. 

087 

409 

417 

333 

4fd 

300 

340 

242 

90 

' ■ 5(5 

38 

73 


291 

3U0 

262 

171,215 

112,485 

142,177 

127,732 


11,U50 

10,818 

20,409 

120,ti90 

100,835 

131,359 

101,203 

992 

240 

841 

37S 

'^00 

215 

315 

300 

1 

1 



j 


1 

4 

10 

B 

7 

6 

9 

2 

9 

10 

21 

20 

30 

24 

31 

43 

37 

18 

27 

112 

33 

10 

104 

181 

123 

78 

7,920 

2,040 

1,480 

3,201 

15,800 

14,338 

18,309 

11,527 

4,5.34 

1..33S 

837 

7,4.30 

1,300 

0,950 

6,305. 

15,085 

n,40S 

2.867 

2,58.5 

5,706 

24,554 

21,105 

27,931 

21,737 


f the Census of ISSl, except the cultivated, cuitur^bjo, 
bs. 1 and XLl^' of the Administration Report. 


^btak District. } 
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Table No. VI, showing MIGrRATION. 


1 

2 

1 ^ J 

« 1 

1 ^ 

0 

1 ‘ 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

j 

Districts. ! 

i 

s 

rt 

5 

Emigrants. 

Males pr,it 1,000 

OF BOTH sstlXEsi. 

DrbTRIBUTlOX OF IltJIIORAXTS BY TaHSILS. 

« 

u 

-S’ 

M 

x 

3) 

*0 ' 
« 1 

ti 

’S’ 

>~3 

a 

cS 

'Jl 

4 

a 

CJ 

.£3 

O 

o 

Delhi 

I 20.510 . 

00,033 

2V.> 

•28S 

2,329 i 

1,743 

9,072 

0,766 

Gurgaon 

1 14.104 ; 

S,S48 

259 

341 

2,220 

8,003 

3,409 

436 

Karnal 

j ",84j 

10 , oil 

S14 

275 

977 

202 

466 

6,200 

nissar 

1 11. ‘140 

9.02‘-; 

30S ; 

380 

7,500 

090 

573 

2,577 

Native States 

j 23,ltl'2 

10,000 

305 ' 

3.i7 

10.949 

1 9,2S9 

2,179 

5,745 

N. W. r. and Oudh 

’ 0j7o4 

1 


470 


1,715 

' 1,021 

1,329 

2,099 

Rajputana 

1 7,20) 


409 


2, ISO 

2,800 

1 9S4 

1,296 


Notk.— T hou hguros .iru takun 1 V ..111 Ta)/lo Ku. .^1 uf the Cuusui, Uunol t uf ISSl. 


Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 


1 

- 1 •* 

i ^ 1 

1 1 

1 *' 

! ■ 

1 8 1 

9 


DI'Tuict. 

Tahsii^o. 



1 

Pei-^uus. 

t .Males, i 

Females. 

liohtak. 

Jhajj.ar. 

1 Sampla. 

Gobana. 

Villages. 

Persons 

55 1,609 

2in;.224 I 


1 

171,215 

112,485 

142,177 

127,732 

454,147 

Males 



Ol.OOo 

60,135 

1 7o,004 

09.079 

245p368 

208,779 

Females 



2e.»,38e» 

80,2tK> 

' 52,350 

[ 60,17.1 

58,053 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

468,00*. 

l.v* 

2)3,118 1 

12S j 

215,792 

1 

134, '.‘17 
95 

97,003 

129.50S 
! 11 

106,812 

403,439 

Jains 

Buddhists 

5,000 

2,0^8 

2,342 

1,3.18 

104 

203 

3,295 

3,055 

Zoroastrians 

JIusahnans 

79,510 

40,305 

39,20> 

24,834 

24,703 

12,394 

17,579 


Christians 

34 

19 

15 

3J 

! 


Others and unspecified 

1 

1 




1 



European & Eurasian Chnstians 

IT 

n 1 

1 0 

17 





Sunnis 

79,250 

40,17.3 

39,032 

34,319 

14,703 

12,342 

17,396 

47,361 

78 

Shiahs 

Wahabis 

9.J 

49 

44 

15 


19 

' 69 


Note.— T liese figiircs are taken from TuMe-s Xop. Ill, IIIA, IIIB of the Census of 1881. 


Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 


1 

1 2 

1 * 

1 4 

1 ^ 

i « 

Language. 


Distribution 

■ BY TaHSILS. 

District. 

Rohtak. 

Jhajjar. 

, Sampla. 

Gobana. 

Hindustani 

552,262 

170,811 

112,422 

141,667 

127,362 

Bagri 

759 i 

i 70 , 

3 

425 

261 

Panjabi 

601 

3-12 

.57 

84 

108 

Pashtu 

3 

o ' 



1 

English 

21 

i 

! 17 

3 

1 



SOTE.— These figiires are taken fiejn T.aWe No. IX of the Cen-sus Report for 1881. 
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Table No. ES, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


G 

T ’ 

S 

9 

10 . 

Serial 

No. 

in Census 
I'able No. 
VUIA. 

Caste or tribe. 

Total Numbbr-s. 

^Iales, by 

RELIGION. 


Propor- 
tion pel* 
xaille of 
popula- 
tion. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Jain. 

Musolraan 


Total population 


5r)3,fi09 


257,885 

25.3,11.3 

128 

2,058 

40,30.5 

1 , 00 a 

6 

Fatliau 



2.383 

'> 77*> 




2,383 

9 

1 

Jat 


1S2,77«> 

99,088 

83 68 b 

97, .891 

111 


1,086 

33 a 

2 

Rajput 


3i>,y7'> 

15,5.<2 

14,44*3 

4, U*l> 



11, 332 

54 

8 

Gujar 


3,032 

1,728 

1,304 

1.485 



243 

5 

45 

Modi 


7,940 

4, 2.^4 

3,715 

4,2.U 




14 

27 

Ahir 


15,S24 

S.92o 

6,S9S 

8,920 




29 

17 

Shekh 


8,334 

4,238 

4,oo«; 




4,238 

15 

tl 

Brahman. 


58,-_*l i 

31,202 

2<),919 

31 




105 

35 

Faqirs 


4,095 

2.191) 

l,8i>9 




’ 2,143 

7 

53 

Bairagi 


5,909 

3.27S 

2,631 

3.278 




11 

21 

Nai 


10jil8 

5,624 

4,904 




294 

19 

25 

Mirasi 


2,780 

1,378 

1,402 

14 



1,364 

5 

40 

Jogi 


3,76.5 

2 , 2-84 

1,4S1 

2,226 



58 

7 

14 

Banya 


41,470 

21,968 

10,502 

19.310 


’2,658 


75 

4 

Chuhra - 


19,fKH 

10,528 

9, .573 

10,492 

6 


31 

36 

43 

Bhanak 


18 692 

9,917 

8,77.) 

9 017 




34 

5 

Chamar 


50,081 

2(>,460 

23,621 

26.4.54 



6 

90 

15 

Jhiuwar 


9,878 

.5,.582 

4,206 

:;,*i42 

1 


2,239 

18 

22 

Lohar 


7,447 

4,002 

3,445 

3,014 



988 

13 

11 

Tarkhan 


10,821 

5,798 

5.023 

5,770 

1 


27 

20 

13 

Kumhar 


12,031 

6,407 

.5,624 

5,6-22 



785 

22 

32 

Dhobi 


2.763 

1,4')1 


117 

•s 


1,834 

5> 

86 

Chhimba 


4,78(> 

2,5h9 

2,217 

2,303 

2 


174 

9 

23 

Teli 


C,313 

3.3.81 

0 0 

6 



3,375 

1\ 

3S 

Qassab 


6.318 

2,955 

y, 




2,95S 

11 

30 

Suuar 


2,773 

1,476 

1,297 

i,431 



45 

5 


Note.— Tlwae QgurB3.ari takeu from TaWo No. VUIA of the Cenau.'s of 1881. 


Table No. IXA, showing MINOR CASTES 
and TRIBES. 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

Serial No, in 






Census Table 
No. \ri[A. 

Ca.ste or tribe. 


PersoiLs. 

Males. 

Females 

9 

Julaha 


1,27.5 

681 

594 

13 

Biloch 


1,9S6 

990 

996 

24 

Saiyad 


889 

449 

440 

47 

Maniar 


9.57 

501 

456 

67 

Lilari 


1,960 

1,046 

914 

8.5 

Od 


776 

407 

369 

87 

Khatik 


S32 

393 

439 

90 

Kayath 


673 

332 

341 

91 

Ahcri 


843 

501 

342 

102 

Gusain 


565 

367 

198 

108 

Bharbhunja . 


1,029 

537 

492 

109 

.Agari 


940 

494 

446 

114 

Kunjra 


557 

284 

273 

122 

Rahbari 


509 

208 

301 

155 

Sadh 


598 

437 

161 


Note.— T hese hgures »re taken from Table No. VIII.k of the Censn* of 1881, 



Bohtak District. ] 

Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


DETAILS, 


All reli;^iou3 
Hindus 
Hikhs 
Jains 
Buddhists 
I Musalmans 
j Clinstians 


All ages 
0-10 
1 0 -1 a 
l.j -20 
20 — 2.1 
2 r .--:{0 

HO— 40 
40— oO 
nO — 1>0 
Over 00 


TU.TIS . 

Llbl i 


11 

.s 

4 

2.^7-; 


‘‘['•‘■■I 

7, 

4,110 

4.77*.* 

442 

2.*')0 

.'>*.* 

1,‘M.O 

2*» 

J.Hll 


1*5*2 

14 

070 

1 •> 
If 


7 

S 

Widowed. 

Males. 

Females 

L>.=.,2IS 

22,oHl 

H8,75 
31, 9t 

0 

284 

4: 


6,3< 

1 




Note. — T hese nguves aie taken iroui labiea No.s. I, 11, \ II, \ ill, and IX of the feauitary Report. 

Table No. XI A, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES 


1 

•j 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Month. 

1S77. 

1S7S. 

1879. 

ISSO. 

1881. 

January . . 

04') 


1 238 

1,948 

1.319 

P’ehruary . . 


i»74 

l,o:ii 

L070 

1,220 

March 

0*)*j 

1,0011 

1.1(4 

1,212 

1,124 

April 

0'>4 

1.0‘.*2 

I.'IW 

0H8 

1,329 

May . . 

822 

1.077 

3,.^..;4 

1,27.8 

1,141 

June 

010 

1, ;47 

1,44.8 

1,2.>7 

l,l-)0 

July 

820 

800 

710 

8 *) 

I’OOH 

August 

OHO 

1»S0 

2,2-,2 

O'.S 


September . . 

007 

1..5'J0 


1.147 


OcWl*er . . 

722 

H,9‘.»9 

8,640 

1,H(>0 


November . . 

M.IO 

4.127 

6,810 

1,‘iM 


December . . 

1,075 

1,847) 

3,026 

1.2Si; 



AoTt.— Ihcae hguicj Ukeu froiu XaWc No. IH of the ^sanitary Report 
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Table No. XI B, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


?•' ■ 

1 


2 

3 

4 


6 

7 


Month. 


1S77. 

ISTS. 

1879. 

1S80. 

18S1. 

Total. 


January 


4S{5 

729 

1,021 

1.705 

90S 

4,851 


February 


405 

550 

S48 

848 

900 

3, 500 

. < 

March 


5f>0 

581 

S9« 

090 

831 

3,804 

* 

April 


4':^(> 

5S7 

792 

77.1 

982 

3,030 


May 


594 

040 

;,50& 

1,093 

854 

4,090 


June 


733 

1,012 

y<)5 

1,007 

S.34 

4,001 


July 


042 

592 

6i;i 

057 

081 

3,133 

'J' 

August 


544 

72rt 

2,023 

718 

543 

4 , 5.54 


S^tember 


502 

1,217 

4,95t> 

851 

1,120 

8,666 


October 


5f‘0 

3,438 

8,283 

930 

1,020 

14,872 


November 


708 

3,709 

5,938 

1,000 

1,452 

12,833 


December 


900 

1,539 

2,704 

8 ^b 

l,4.i0 

7,521 

3i 

Total 


7, HI 

15,:«0 

30,570 

11,3.88 

12.100 

70,835 


Note. — These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Sanitary Report. 



Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 



1 ^ 

1 » ' 1 

1 ^ i 

* 1 

« 1 

J 1 

8 

1 » 



Insane. 

Blind. 

Deaf and Di'mb. 

Lepers. 



Males. 

Females. 

M.ilcs. 

1 Females. 

Maleir. 

B’emalcs. 

Males. ' 

Females. 

All religions 

{Total 

132 

05 

1,332 

1,708 

312 

175 

120 

3.3 

• • ( Villages . 

93 

49 

1,229 

1,340 

201 

140 

106 

32 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

107 

54 

1,310 

1,442 

28" 

154 

100 

29 


Musalmans 


24 

11 

23.3 

203 

25 

21 

20 : 

4 


Note.— These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XIV to XVII of tho Census of 


Table No. XIII, showing EDUCATION. 


:r\r 

fi’ 

' 

%>■ , 
^X. ■: 

IS- 

- 

C'.-' ’ 

iV'* 


1 

2 

1 3 1 

4 

1 ^ 

1 

0 

1 3 

1 

! ® 


SIales. 

1 Femalfa 


Males. 

1 Females. 


fi . 

hi 

read 

rite. 


6 

2 ~ 


il 

road 

rite. 

a_. 

U C 

'C . 

0 

<0 -u 
*" 'd 


'2y 

gS 1 





a f 






a a 

! 0 ^ 



d’S 


“1 









cc 

a 


2,804 

13,841 

.33 

TO 

Mupslraans 

502 

SOI 

21 

2.5 

1,473 

9,512 

4 

21 

Christians 

4 

12 


4 

Hindus 

2,119 

11,800 

7 

40 

Tah.sil Rohtak 

1,129 

4,675 

21 

35 

Sikhs 

1 

10 



„ Jhajjar 

077 

2,754 

11 

20' 

Jains .. 1 

178 i 

1,151 


1 

,, Sanipla 

.591 

3,379 


6 

Buddhists . ! 


■■ i 


! ■■ 

,, Gohana 

407 

3,033 

1 

9 


Note, — Those figures are taken from Tabic No. XIII of the Census of ISSl. 


Table No. XIV, showing detaU of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 



2 

1 3 1 

1 ^ 1 

5 

» 1 

i 7 

1 8 

1 “ 

10 

1 11 

1 12 



Cultivated. 



Uncultivated. 




1 ^*5 

5 a S.> 

jM 5 "' ' t 

^ - 

ImyaUd, 

Unirri- j 


Graz- 

ing 

lands. 


! Un- 
[ cultur- 
j able, j 

Total 

unculti- 

vated. 

Total area; 
assessed. 

Gross 



By Gov- 
ernment 
works. 

' By pri- 
v.ate in- 
dividu- 
als. 

gated. 

Total cul- 
tivated. 

Ciiltur- 

able. 

1 

1 ' 

a.sses8- 

ment. 

■ a a - 0 

'Sc|-e 

a ^ s © 

=: © P cw 

fe>kS68-69 

122,03.^ 

24,9.35 

7-58.o07i 

- 903, HM) 

V.NOSi 

' 139,942 

. 106,240, 

2.34,080 

1,1.59,680 

897, .372 


^ 187S.74 

99,20' 

35,179 

! 77i,4-ir 

1 90.5,839 

ir.,35S 

147,H.'.0 

' 89,141! 

2.33,149 

1,1.38,98.8 

' 8''8,206 


, 'i-r- Tatasil details for 

tr-' 18T8*T»- 

.{f* TWibH Hohtak .. 

123,075 

23,558 

1 

758,1 89 

1 ‘900,022 

i 1 

15,902 

148, 2o0 

gy.iTGj 

253,328 

1,159,350 

: 898,570 

! 

9,40C 

1,520 

284,067 

! 2P5.M7| 

10,5a3j 

46,393 

24,000 

' 80,898 

.373,945 

I 180,811 


■’i*{ „ Jhajjar 

18,80- 

13,095 

202,259 

2;'4,ib(^ 

30,236 

30,.S2S: 

C»6, 4o0 

300,620 

i 224,193 


„ Sampla 

40,512 

8,532 

' 172,613; 

99,850 

2il,«.'.7j 

5,397j 

24,609 

19,731 ' 

44,341 

2h 3,998 

; 2«i9,433; 


54,897 

411 

153,1.5Sj 


47,012 

1 14,617j 

01,629; 

216,787 

j 224,133; 

.. 


-U" * - Not*.— T hese figures are taken from Table No, VIII of tho Adininistratioa Report, except the last column^ whiefr ht 
frem Talde No< I ol the same Report. 



Table No. XV, showing TENURES held direct from Q-ovemment as they stood in 1878-79. 


fiohtak District.] 


<?4 

■< 

z 

< 

s 

o 

O 

h) 

CC 

a 

◄ 

£h 

•SOJOB Ut B9XB SSOJ£) 

§ 

<r^ 

^ * 

to Ot 

•O r-t t~ 

t- i-a^ O 

i-T *.*5 cT 

<-H CO Cl 

■ 

o 

t- 

to 

Cl 

o 

JO siopjoq JO laqtan^ 

tS) 

(H 

O O t- Cl 

t- Cl r-l 1- 

i-t 

i-T to 

B 

"o 

Cl 

oo 

Ct 

•so3«hta jo joqiat;^ 

a 

so o «■#< o 

•W Ol 


*51 

CO 

QO 

•sojBjso JO joqiunx 


Cl to Cl o 

05 IM 


•vH 

J> 


< 

a 

fis 

S 

•«! 

cc 

a 

«< 

•SOJOB UJ BOJB SSOJ£) 

o 

I 04* 

to 

-51 
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Nois.— These figures are taken from Table No. XXXlll of the Revenue Report for 1878.79. 



































































Bohtak District. 1 

Table No. XVII, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS 


Whole District 
Tahsil Rohtak 
„ Jhajjar 
,, Samp la 
,, Gohana 


Acres hrld vv'fer 

CiUtiratniQ Uiihcs. 


3 5, 107 

i 5,397 


RenwAning acrts. 


P-Sg ^ 



>OTE. —These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Revenue Report of 1S81-82. 

Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 


Purpose for which acquired. Acres acquired. 


Reduction of 
revenue in 
rupees. 


State Railways 
Guaranteed Railways 
Miscellaneous 


7.2P0 

490 

9,636 

679 

2,237 

83 

19,163 

1,252 



Note.— T hese figure.? are taken from Table No. XI of the Revenue Report. 


Table No. XX, showing ACRES UNDER CROPS 

1 1 

. 1 3 1 4 i 

5 1 

0 ] 7 1 8 1 9 

1 10 t 11 

1 19 I 13 1 

Years. 





o 


*3 5> « ■ 

H S 

i 

M . 3 

5 « 1 73 

P > 1-^ O 

■■ 

Tobac 

Cotto 



2fAA[E OF 
TAHSIL. 


TAHSIL AVERAGES FOR THE FIVE YEARS, FROM 1877-78 TO 1881-82. 


228,5.55 1,205 
186,1.5a 4 

195,909 211 
167,608 4,329 


36,058 413| 8,543 54,154 3,411 

84 872 46 17,614 11,733 17,631 

41,043 26,17,076 32,265 1,15.>| 

12,817 301 1,265 30,386 2,059 


3311 10,857 
1701 1,535 
61114,279 
88 15,850 


77,267 217,947| 174,791 615j44,3 


360 4,631 
740 
27 6,078 
905 7,114 

1,292 18,5631 1,665 


Note.— T heae figures are taken from Table No. XLIV of the Administration RepM-t. 
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Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


f 


¥' 

If'?'' 

fi:, . 
^.• 

: 




€'> 

W-- 

Mv, ' 


7- 

..%>■. .. 


Nature of crop, 


Bioe 

Indigo 

Cotton 

Sugar 

Opium 

Tobacco 

Wheat 


Inferior 

grains 


Oil seeds 


Fibres 


Rent per acre of land 
suited for the various 
crops, as it stood in 
1S81-82. 


Irrigated 
Unirrigated 
^ Irrigated 
■ Unirrigated 
j Irrigated 
I Unlrrigated 
( Irrigated 
j Unirrigated 


Gram 

Barley 

Bajra 

Jawar 

Vegetables 

Tea 


Maximum 

Rs. 

8 

A. 

0 

Minimum 

1 

6 

Maximum 

8 

0 

Minimum 

1 

8 

Maximum 

8 

0 

Minimum 

1 

7 

Maximum 

12 

0 

Minimtim 

1 

8 

Maximum 



Minimum 



Maximum 

8 

2 

Mininmm 

1 

5 

Maximiim 

8 

0 

Minimum 

1 

8 

Maximum 

3 

3 

Minimum 

0 

15 

Maximum 

8 

1 

Minimum 

1 

5 

Maximum 

3 

3 

Minimum 

0 

16 

Maximum 

6 

1 

Minimum 

1 

3 

Slaximum 

3 

3 

Minimum 

0 

12 

Maximum 

8 

0 

Minimum 

1 

5 

Maximum 

3 

3 

Minimum 

0 

15 


P. 


Average produce 
per acre as esti- 
mated In 1881-82^ 


® 1 

0 ; r 

s'] 

] 

} 
) 
> 


lbs. 

91G 

720 

588 


989 

960 


42G 


700 


984 

880 

86 S 

675 


Note.— These figures are taken from Table No. XLVI of flie Administration Report. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK. 


if. 


r' 

??<;''• 
‘it"*' Ml 

S‘- - . 
. ’■ 

’t;? '' 

'Wl 

W-A 

(fi- • ■ ; 

. 


1 

- 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

Kind of stock. 

Whole 

DIaTRICT FOR THE 

YEARS 

Tahsils for the year 1878-79. 

1868-69. 

1873-74. 

1878-79. 

Bohtak. 

Jhajjar. 

Sample. 

Gohana. 

Cows and bullocks 

\ 

248,778 

225,719 

88,723 

22,808 

19,701 

23,084 

23,130- 

Hones 

996 

1,430 

1,336 

474 

352 

175 

335 

Ponies . . 

1,745 

1,420 

919 

166 

238 

325 

190 

Donkeys 

8,001 

9,170 

8,856 

2 322 

2,709 

2,250 

1,575 

Sheep and goats 

44,270 

51,720 

38,599 

11,836 

13,823 

4,250 

8,690 

Kgs 

6,572 


5,962 

934 

1,119 

1,509 

2,400 

Camels 

1,688 

2,128 

1,774 

476 

746 

172 

380 

Carts 

8,392 

8,561 

8,584 

2,565 

1,640 

2,690 

1,689 

Ploughs 

39,489 

40,522 

34,487 

11,521 

9,321 

7,106 

6,640 

Boats 









No^ — figures ^re taken fro^ Table No, XLV of the A^iiohiiatration Re^rt. 




Bohtak District. ] 

Table No. XXIII, showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 



3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

pO 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Nature of occupations. 

il/a/e'5 abov*‘ 15 years 
qr o.;t. 

Number. 


Males ahoce 15 years 
of age. 

Towns. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Total. 

Nature of occupations. 

Towns. 

VU- 

lages. 

Total. 

Total population 

Occupation specified 
Agricultural, whether simple 
or combined. 

Civil Administration 

Army 

Religion 

Barbers 

Other professions 
Money-lenders, general tra- 
ders, pedlars, &c. 

Dealers in gram and flour . . 
Coni-gnndera, parchers, &c. 
Confectioners, green-grocers, 
&c. 

Carriers and boatmen 
Landowners 

Tenants 

Joint-cultivators 

32,103 

81,16.3 

12.7bl 

1,07G 

236 

870 

415 

81.3 

1,170 

1,7.31 

163 

582 

520 

6,584 

3,988 

225 

156,910 

150,325 

94,b9S 

1,567 

273 

3.119 

3.073 

873 

2,200 

4,949 

.328 

204 

1,.541 

.5,8.184 

24,369 

1,534 

189,013 

1S1,4SS 

107,659 

2,64.3 

50(» 

8.9.S9 

3,48S 

686 

3,879 

6,680 

491 

786 

2,061 
64.718 
28 357 
’l’759 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
2‘^ 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

29 

30 

81 

82 

33 

Agricultural labourers 
Pastoral 

Cooks and other servants . . 
Water-carrieis 

Sweepei*s and scavengers . . 
Workers in reed, cane, leaves, 
straw, <kc. 

Workers in leather 
Boot-makers 

Workers in wool and pashm 

„ „ silk 

,, ,, cotton 

„ „ wood 

Potters 

Workers and dealers in gold 
and silver. 

Workers in iron 
<Tencral labourers 

Beggars, fakirs, and the like 

721 

184 

669 

392 

935 

301 

142 

1,004 

1 

52 

2,234 

482 

414 

607 

8S7 

1,067 

1,140 

3,264 

701 

367 

957 

4,884 

600 

113 

6,273 

2 

7 

9,755 

2,581 

2,412 

273 

4,802 

4,627 

4,538 

3,985 

885 

1,035 

1,349 

5,319 

901 

255 

7,277 

S 

59 

11,989 

3.063 

2,826 

880 

5,689 

5^694 

5,678 


NoTE.-These figures are taken from Table Mo. XII A of the Census Report of 1881. 


Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 


Number of mills and large factories 
Number of private looms or small 
works. 

Number of workmen < Male 
in large works. I I'emalo 
Number of workmen in small worksj 
or independent artisans. 

Value of -plant in large works 
Estimated annual out-tui-n of all 
works in rupees. 


Silk, 'cotton. I Wool. : Paper 


.. ! ! 

4,034 30 

I i 

I 

7,lS4l ' ti4j 
9,09, 122; 9,^61 


1,012 


2,461 ; 1,321 


is; i2r| 


2,C00 .. 

2,303 4,89,028 3,70,2821 


40 

24,000 


815j 

51*580! 


Wood. 


Iron. 


Brass 

and 

copper. 


10 


t 


11 


Build- 

ings. 


Dyeing and 
[nianufactur- 
ling of dyes. 


749 

1,114 

lV53,810 









18 

19 


Leather. 


Oil-press- 
ing and 
refining. 

Pashmina 

and 

Shawls. 


, Gold, sil- 
ver, and 
Jewellery. 

i 

Other 

manufac- 

tures. 

Total. 

Number of mills and lai^e factories 
Numl^r of private looms or small 
works. 

Number of workmen C Stale 
in large works. C Female 

Number of workmen in small works 
or independent artisans. 

Value of plant in laige works 
Estimated annual out-turn of all 
works in rupees. 

3,572 

6,014 

6,72,439 

! 

1,202 

'2,108 

1,00,008 

277 

"390 

71,722 


3 

" S 

*254 : 

”404 

"623 

] 1,14,823 

1,149 

8^578 

8,75,191 

1 

13,181 

43 

30,726 

2,600 

48,44,215 


Note.— T hese figures are taken from the Report on Internal Trade and Manufactures for 1881-82. 
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IfoTE. These figures are taken from Table No. XLYIII of the Administration Report. 

Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 


1 

1 

YEAR. 

Fixed 1 
Land j 

Revenue. | 

1 

1868-69 

7,22,210 

1869-70 

7.i*2,Si7 

1870-71 

8,64,043 

1871-72 

8,82,477 

1872-73 

8,82,4.84 

1873-74 

8,82,725 

1874-75 

8,82,79il 

1875-76 

8,81,772 

1876-77 

8,88,183 

1877-78 

S,S2,6v»6 

1878-79 

S,01,7f53 

1879-80“ 

10,18,832 

1880-81 

0,42.60.5 

1881-82 

9.30,900 




ing and I 
I Mi^cel* i , 
1 l.uicons i 
I Land j 
1 Rovemio. '■ 


Spirits, i Drugs. 


7,58,071 

8,31,460 

9,01,130 

9,76,845 

9,88,218 

9,87,861 

9,88,828 

9,91,662 

9,98,488 

10,00,875 

9,42,613 

11,61,618 

11,09,169 

10,79,884 


Note.— T hese figures are t.—w.. .... — . o i* . j r,,* 

“ Canal, Forests, Customs and Salt, Assessed la.Kes, Fees, Cesses.” 

Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND 

~ 1 |~ 2 , 3 j 4 I 5 I 6 I T 1 8 I 9 I 10 I 11 I 13 j 1 


1 


^ 1 

YEAR. 

Fixed land revenue (de- 
mand). 

Fluctuating and miaccl- 
laneous land revenue 
(collections). 

District Figures. 



Total of 5 years— 



1868-69 to 1872-73 .. 

44,19,369 

31,433 

Total of 5 years — 



1873-74 to 1877-78 . . 

44,14,7.38 

31, .391 

1878-79 . . 

8,83,2531 

2,914 

1870-80 . . 

9,19,025 

18, .507 

1880-81 . . 

9,33,176 

26,206 

1881-82 . . 

9,31,802 

6,311 

Tahsil Totals for 5 years— 



1877-78 to 1881-82. 



Tahsil Rohtak 

10,44,136 

11,253 

„ Jhajjar 

10,97,192 

26,512 

„ Sampla 

13,18,718 

12,041 

Qohana 

10,90,489 

9,764 


10 11 12 


Fluctuatiko Revenge. 


Miscellaneous Revenue. 


-razing dices. 


1,039 


21,120 

37 

613 


20,400 

206 

93 


2,20.3 

20 

1,372 


1,820 

12 

275 


2,940 

33 

2,918 


2,767 

16 

304 


r 


2,906 


13,705 

ii9 

223 




1,297 





Note.— These figures are taken from Tables Noa. I and III of the Revenue Report. 







^oTE.~These figures are taken from Table No. XII of the Revenue Report for 1881-82. 

Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES. REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVI. 


1 Bakincei of land revenue 

1 in iiipeea. 


Fluctuating 

Fixed 

and miscel- 

revenue. 

laneous 

revenue. 

167,759 


89,391 


18,173 


1 


4 


4 


41 


998 

800 

523 

i,225 

81,490 

7 

10,913 

7 

981 


902 

2 


fixed demand 
on account of 
bad seasons, 
deterioration, 
&c., in rupees. 


Not*.— T hese figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, II, III, and XVI of the Revenue Report. 

















Itobtak DMtlct- 1 _ * 

' Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND. 


1 I 2 1 3 1 

4 1 5 

6 1 7 j 

8 1 9 1 10 

TEAR. 

Sales of Land. j 

Mortgages of Land. 

AgricidturiHs . j 

Non - Agricv - lturists . j 

AgrU '\ iUurists . 

No. of 
cases. 

Area of 
laud in 
acres. 

Purchase 

money. 

No. of 
cases. 

Area of 
land in 
rcres. 

Purchase 

money. 

No. of 
cases. 

Area of 
land in 
aci-es. 

Mortage 

money. 

District Figures. 

Total of 6 years— 1868-69 to 1873-74 .. 

423 

4,640 

S0,53S 




870 

11,560 

147,349 

Total of 4 yeara— 1874-75 to 1877-78 . . 

262 

2,154 


70 

651 

12,939 

1,319 

2,019 

322 

298 

202 

9,925 

138,543 

1878- 79 . . 

1879- 80 . 

1880- 81 .. 
1881-82 .. 

272 

92 

101 

114 

1,S67 

708 

1,309 

909 

29,669 

14,694 

23,293 

24,051 

100 

35 

24 

53 

7S9 

353 

287 

335 

28,949 

7,S5b 

8,287 

8,801 

11,801 

3,571 

3,508 

2,619 

185,965 

43,337 

42,418 

34,117 

Tarsii. Totals for 5 years— 

1877-78 TO 1881-82. 

Tahsil Rohtak 
. ,, Jhajjar 

Sampla 

Gohana 

2.')0 

l.'iT 

226 

92 

2,325 

1,217 

1,356 

961 

33,961 

13,689 

45,888 

17,667 

43 

75 

85 

52 

425 

7->7 

485 

370 

20,655 

11,0-50 

18.533 

9,779 

1,143 

6S5 

1,285 

911 

15,272 

4,422 

6,116 

3,380 

140,441 

48,912 

112,316 

117,411 



12 

13 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

YEAR. 

MORTOAOE.'i OK LaND.— C'O/l- 
clmhil. 

Redemptions of Mortgaged Land. 

Kon'Agrindtvrisis. 

Agi-kidturids. 

1 JSon-Agi'iculturists. 

No. of 
cases. 

Area of 
laud in 
acres. 

Mortgage 

money. 

No. of 
cases. 

Area of 
land in 
acres. 

Mortgage 

money. 

No. of 
cases. 

Area of 
land in 
acres. 

Mortgage 

money. 

District Pigurks. 

Total of 6 years — 1868-60 to 1873-74 . . 











711 

7,139 

92,877 

327 

2,393 

19,571 

116 

1,111 

8,334 

1878- 70 .. 

1879- 80 . . 

1880- 81 . 

^ 1881-82 .. 

1,279 

111 

89 

233 

11,396 

1,429 

658 

2,929 

H 

376 

126 

263 

329 

3.604 

1.040 

2,511 

2,478 

12,616 

8,775 

17,390 

23,609 

160 

14 

”93 

1,113 

127 

6,078 

868 

VUtt 

Tahsil Totals for 5 ykars— 

1877-78 TO 1881-82. 

Tahsil Bohtak 
„ Jhajjar 
„ Sampla 
t, Oohana 

556 

868 

460 

394 

1 

46,255 

74,865 

57,125 

56,198 

452 

201 

377 

294 

5,730 

2,441 

1,790 

846 

28,904 

11,529 

21,305 

11,179 

153 

34 

46 

104 

2,072 

195 

830 

241 

10,748 

1,307 

4,412 

2,27S 


Note.— These figures lu-e taken from Tables Nos. XXXV and XXXV B of the Eevonue Report. No details for traMfers by 
agfricultuiists and others, and no figures for redemption, arc available before 1874*75. The figures for earlier years 
include all sales and mortgages. 


Table No. XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


1 

2 

3 


5 

« 

7 1 8 

9 

10 1 

11 

12 

1 


INCOME FROM SALE OF 
STAMPS. 

OPERATIONS OF THE REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 

Etceipts in rupees. 

Net i)iC9me m 
rupees. 

No. 

0 / deeds registered. 

yalue of property affected^ 
ift rupees. 

TEAR. 

3 

0 

3 

3 

a 

0 

Jz; 

• 

Judicial. 

Non-judicial. 

i 6 
^ 

•sg-e 

gas. 

Touching 
movable pro- 
perty. 

Money obliga- 
tions. 

=3 

0 . 

7i 

— 

Si S 

o3 

Immovable 

property. 

Movable pro- 
perty. 

3 

0 

&2 

C 0 

*3 - 

II ' 
ia ■ 

■3-=^ 

1877-78 . . 

T{0,890 

11,717 

36,339 


3,01 > 

92 1.173 

4.279 

4,27,652 

4,723 

1,88,399 


1878-79 . . 

45,493 

12,360 

42,515 

11,936 

2,711 

149 : 1,102 

3,962 

4,54,540 

7,962 

1,72,552 


1879-80 . . 

38,688 

9,004 

35,837 

8,623 

1,591 

32 ; 42o 

2, ITS 

2,79,669 

4,4-13 

81,149 


1880-81 . . 

40,827 

9,838 

37,684 

9,617 

1,689 

22 1 398 

2,233 


2,729 

T2,736 

4,14,733 

1881-82 . . 

45,748 

11,122 

42,703 

10,730 

1,543 

28 ! 344 
i 

2,070 

1 3,65,137 

4,488 


4,39,655 


Note.— T hese figuies are taken from Appendix A of the Stamp and Tables Noe. II and III of the Registration Report. 
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%V ^ Table No. XXXIIIA, showing REGISTRATIONS. 


Registrar Bohtak 
‘ Bub-Begistrar Rohtak 
„ Jhajjar 

j, Sampla 

„ Ck)hana 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Number of Deeds registered. 

1880-81. 

1881*82. 

Compul- 

sory. 

Optional. 

Total. 

Compul- ' 
sory. 

Optional. 

Total. 


1 

1 



1 

278 

350 

628 

24.3 

337 

1 580 

153 

202 

355 

137 

158 

295 

301 

399 

700 

3G5 

310 

675 

207 

342 

549 

213 

807 

520 


Total of district 


Note. — These figures are taken from Table No. I of the Registration Report. 

Table No. XXXIV, shoT?^ng LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS 




Number of Licenses granted in each Class and Grade. 

Class /. 1 

Clots 11. 1 

1 Class III. 


1880-81 

1 ^ 1-82 

details for 
' 1881 - 82 ^ 

3^sa Bohtak . . 


30 

85 

15 

56 

13 1 

44 

14 

37 

11 1 

15 

2 

13 


6 

1 

1 

g 


1,266 ,2, OSS 5,S26 0j®S7 42,582 

1,157 13,659 2,935 8,742 34,833 

. . 1 . . 892 10,860 

.. .. . 944 17,250 


rable No. XXXV, showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 



7,140 
6,045 
201 1 2,565 
99 


FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


10 11 12 


INTOXICATING DRUGS. 


EXCISE REVENUE 
FROM 


No. of retail ConsumfpUonlA No. of retailX „ 

%hops. gallons. I licenses. I in uiaunds. 


po 

. ® 

O Sk 

o ® 1 

£ 3 S 

3 s 5. 

B) 

0 

3 

9 

2 

9 

1 

g 

1 

9 

1 


1. ^ |mented | Drugs. | ToiaL 
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Table No. XXXVI, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

YEAR. 

Aniiv.al iiicQ'iAe in rupees. 



Aiinu'il €cpci>ditiiie 

,i rujyees. 



Provincial 

rates. 

<6 

c 

g 4 

O O 

2 

^ c U 
"x 3 y 

5 £■£ 3 

Education. 

rf 

o 

'S 

o 

li 

« o 

u m 

s-a 

K 2 

<0 3 

3? «> 
o a, 

H ^ 

1874-75 . . 



53,700 

1,396 

7,107 

7,905 

1,1171 

86 


50,968 

1875-76 . . 



.54,«2> 

1.20 ■» 

1,075 

8,7.51 

1,7S0 

2 

34,787 

47,690 

1876-77 .. 



5 1,^41 

l,-2:4 

306 

9,471 

3.122 

1-29 

34,077 

48,681 

1877-78 .. 




1, i‘.2 


10,403 

3,782 

1,193 

33,136 

49,901 

1878-79 . . 



50,000 

l,4i>2 

926 

l0.90-> 

3, 533 

468 

32,450 

49,83r 

1879-80 . . 

82,104 

1,746 

8.1,910 

1 ,466 

l.’OT 

i2.o.r) 

.5.940 

l,7'i2 

26,7.51 


1880-81 .. 

90,411 

l,:-'56 

01,707 

1,'«67 

I."_>2 

1 1,'WI 


S21 

30, .381 

54,652 

1881-82 . . 

88,319 

2,101 

90,420 

2,265 


14,393 

8,015 

1,525 

35,390 

63,051 


Noti:. — Theso figiiroa are taken from Appondicca A aud B to the Annual Review of District Fund operations. 


Table No. XXXVII, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SOHOOLS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


S I 9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Tear. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 


PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 



ESOLTSfl. 


E.N'OLI.SH. 

Vfrnacul.xr 

En'GLISH. 

Vernacular. 

Govern- 

l/U/lt. 

Auhd. 

Gcvrrn- 

hunt. 

Gorn'ii- 

ment. 


Goviniment. 

Govern- 

juvJii. 

Aided. 

Government. 

Aided. 

4 

o 

CO 

1 

'o 

GQ 

05 

1 

V 

M 

U! 

3 

3 

’JO 

22 

3 

0 

3 

£ 

3 

3 

>2 

„• 1 i 

1 ! 1 

■3 1 -5 

72 ■ ■/! 

1 

1 

1 

72 

05 

1 

Scholars. 

X 

3 

2 

Scholars. 

as 

3 

o 

3 

OQ 

£ 

3 

72 

c 

o 

03 

o 

92 

Scholars. 

CQ 

1 

A 

a 

qq 

i 

ta- 








FIGURES FOR 

BOYS. 









1877-7S . 







1 1 114 

1 


4 

56)7 






1,551 

3 

223. 

1S78-79 .. 







1 ’ l»>3 

1 

145 

4 

5.>4 





36 

■ 9 

4 

26S 

■ 1879-80 . . 







•2 1 .54 



4 

63 

!Li 

3S6 



39 




18S0-SI .. 







: '» > 




6*1 

6 

433 



34 

■ -M 



1881-82 .. 





" 


.| 11 




C5 

6 

603 



33 

2,161 




FIGURES FOR GIRI.S. 


1877-78 .. 





1 

1 









2 

37 

1 

1878-79 .. 




• • 


. 1 









1 

20 

1 

1879-80 .. 
















2 

33 


1880-81 .. 




.. 



i . 









1 

18 


1881-82 .. 







1 



_ 


•• 




1 

20 



N. B . — Since 1S71-S9, in the case of both Government and Ai»lod Schools, those scholars only who have 
completed the Middle School c jur.-50 arc hh )wn in th-j returns as atten lin^ IIi?li Schools, aud those only who havo 
completed the Primary School co irss aie shown as attenhn^ Middle Sch.>-)D. FVovious to that year, boys attend- 
ing the Upper Primary Dopart acut wore incliilel in tne ret’irus of Midile Schools in the case of Institutions 
under the immediate control of the Blucation Dopirtmmt, w iiUt in lu-^ritutions under DLstnet Officers boy*' 
attending both the Upper an I i ver Piumirv l>op irt nonts were include 1 in Midile Schools. In the case of Aided' 
Institutions, a High School iuclulcl the MidUo an 1 Primiry Dopirtmjiits att iched to it; and a Middle School the 
Primary Department. Before 1S7‘>-S), Branches of Government Schools, if supported on the grant-in-aid system *v^re- 
classedas Aided Schools ; in the returns for l.S7J-:iO and s‘ibic4ueiit veirs thev have been .shown as Government Schools 
Branches o' English Schools, whether Government or Aided, tliat w’cre formerly included amongst Vernacular Schools* 
ai^ now let imed as English Schools, Hence the returns before 1379*80 do not afford the means of making a satia&ctory 
comparison with the statistics of subsequent years. ^ 

Indigenous Schools and Jail SchooLs are not included in these returns. 




! 















































CkHdren, 


1879. 1880. 1881. 


529 

733 
251 1 583 


484 | 8^ 
693 1 719 


18 1 

\ 1 

20 j 21 1 22 

Total PatienU. 


23 ] 

24 1 25 1 26 1 

• 27 

In-door Palktits. 

1877. 

1873. 1879. 18S0. 

1881. 

219 

374 335 306 

334 

66 

229 133 117 

193 

141 

212 178 150 

163 

C8 

196 255 210 

222 


494 011 901 


29 I 30 I 31 I 32 


Expenditure iu Rupeet, 


6,971 \ 6,718 


1 ^ 

3 1 4 1 5 

6 j 7 

« 1 


Value ia rupees of Suits (mtcerning * j 

Money or 
movable 
property. 

Kent and 
tenancy 
rights. 

Land and 
revenue, 
and other 
matters. 

Total. 

« 

Land. 

* 

Other 

matters. 

TotaL 

2,981 

612 

544 

4,137 

21,912 

2,18,520 

2,40,432 

3,155 

637 

608 

4,400 

24,7.32 

2,15,409 

2,40,141 

3,465 

678 

372 

4,515 

49,311 

2,75,922 

3,25,233 

8,517 

308 

580 

4,405 

34,207 

2,50,949 

2,85,156 

3,631 

468 

532 

4,631 

27,473 

2,43,114 

2,70,587 



^ . ^No^— These figures are taken from Tables JTos. VI and VII of the Civil Reports for 1878 to 1880, and Nos. 11 and III 
of ^ Reports on Civil Justice for 1881 and J1882. 

Settlement cou^ are excluded from these columns, no details of the ^ue of the property being^ 
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Table No. XL. showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 



Notb. 
and V of 


Find 8ui'etie.s of the peace 
Recognisance to keep the peace 
Give Bnreties for 2 Xid behaviour 


-—These figures are taken from l^Jtatements Nos. Ill and IV of the Criminal Reports for 1873 to 1880, and No*. IV 
the Criminal Reports for 1831 and 1382. 


Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 



10 11 I 12 13 14 15 


Kimher of mses ii>qjured into. | Nufuber of p«‘*oiw convicted. 

1877 i 1878 I 1879 1 1880 I 1881 1877 1 1878 ; 1879 I 1880 I 1881 


Riotii^ or unlawful 
assembly 

Hurder and attempts 
tomiu-der 

Total serious offences 
against the person 

Abdoctiim of married 
women 

Total serious offences 
against property . . 

Total minor offences 
against the person 

Cattle theft .. 

Total minor offences 
against property . . 

Totid cognisable of- 
fences 


Rioting, unlawful as- 
sembly, affray . . 9 

Offences relating to 
marriage ..2 6 

Total non-cognizable 
oflbncm 75 65 


Qband Total of of- 
fences 



Note. — These figures are taken from Statement A of the Police Report. 
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Table No. XLII, showing CONVICTS in GAOL. 


htginnu^oS the auTilgf^em | 


9 j 10 11 I 12 I 18 j 14 

Freviovs occnpatioii of male convicts. 



330 j 600 j 
b5f* \ 665 



Length of sentence of convicts. 

n 


22 I 23 I 24 I 25 

PrevioiisJg | p^cuniarg results, 
convicted. 



Kotb. — T hese figures are taken from Tibbies Nos. XXVITI, XXIX, XXX. XXXI, and XXXVII of the Adminiatratioo 

lort. 


Table No. XLIII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


Other 

Ilindm. Sikhs. Jains, ^^usalmans. ^ - g occupied P 
I I ^ • houses. 



Rohtak 


Beri 


Kalanatir 

* 

Hahm 


Kanhaur 

fie-ji - 

Sandhi 


Jhajjar 

* Bkiaite 

Bahi^urgarh 

-C ■ - 

Kharkhauda 


Butaim 


Gobana 


Baroda 








Note,— T hese figures are taken from Table No. XX of the Cen.sns Report of 1831 
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Table No. XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

! « 
i 

6 

7 

1 

! * 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

' TOWN, 

Sex. 

loOoii bft the 

OJ 

Total births reftistt^red OnriTif/ 
the yrpr. 

Total deaths registered duHng the year. 

1ST5. 

1377. 

IS 70 

1S70. , 

ISSO. 

1 

ISSl. 

1 

1S77. 

1873. 

1S70. 

1 

18S0. 

! 

1881. 


Jfales . 

7, <.04 

230 

245 

f 12T 

1 1S4 

275 

279j 

424 

334 

160 

211 


Females 

1 7,300 

23(5 

170 

92 

lol> 

247 

247 1 

421 

240 ; 

144 

175 


Males . . 

! (!,1S2 

237 

J57 

i:.s 

100 

300 

176 1 

216 

1 612 i 

144 

15T 

1 

Females 

0,304 

223 

143 

140 

155 

24S 

1 

102 1 

216 

1 


107 

165 


Note.— These figures are taken from Table No. LV’XI of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Name or HuNiciPAHTy, 

(A 

S 

Jhajjar. 

5 

rs 

rt 

*3 

a 

'5 

s 

3 

t 

A 

§ 

a 

3 

C3 

Class of Municipality , 

lit. 

m. 


III. 

III. 

HI 

1S70-71 

3,930 

5,550 

1.503 




1871-72 

5,150 

s,:ii 

5,035 




1872-73 

4,360 

6,933 

5,687 

3,035 

2,167 

1,858 

1873-74 

6,060 

7,674 

5,672 

3,317 

1,844 

3,064 

1874-75 

6,675 

6,874 

0,734 

3,515 

1,927 

4,328 

1875-76 

5,224 

4,192 

5,683 

2.6J1 

2,000 

8,181 

1876-77 

7,385 

8,929 

0,882 

3,479 

2,140 

4,355 

1877-78 

6,121 

7,875 

0,42.5 

4,291 

1,902 

4,304 

1878-79 

6,136 

6,926 

5,710 

3,970 

1,797 

3,811 

1879-80 

7,703 

9,072 

6,379 

3,919 

1.962 

4,337 

1880-81 

7,337 

9,102 

5,773 

3,747 

1,961 

4,542 

1881-82 

8,036 

8,482 

5,822 

4,188 

2,038 

4,692 
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